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PREFACE 


This volume contains a report of the first two years’ work on a 
study to find out what adults want to read. The necessary funds 
were provided by the Carnegie Corporation at the instance of the 
American Association for Adult Education and the American Li- 
brary Association through their joint Committee on the Reading 
Interests and Habits of Adults. Some additional funds were later 
supplied by the Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, by the American Historical Association’s Commission on the 
teaching of the social studies, and by the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. 

The problem for which the first grant was made consisted in de- 
veloping methods whereby the reading interests of various adult 
groups might be reliably determined. This has been done. In addi- 
tion, themethods have been applied to more than one hundred groups 
of adults, and the results have been studied in connection with sev- 
eral important problems of adult reading. Thus, while most time 
has been spent on the technical problems involved in developing 
trustworthy methods of investigation, we have made a start toward 
defining the reading interests of the adult population at large. This 
result goes considerably beyond the original purpose of the study. 

We hope to continue the sampling of the literate adult population 
in this country and to publish the results within two years. Yet even 
when the sampling is more nearly complete, most librarians, teach- 
ers, and others charged with the selection and guidance of adult 
reading for particular groups will be obliged to determine the inter- 
ests of their readers independently. We have accordingly tried to 
present the necessary forms with instructions for their use as clearly 
as possible. Any interested library assistant, publisher, bookseller, 
or teacher should be able to obtain the essential facts without 
difficulty, if the directions in chapter v are carefully followed. 

The hope of obtaining a representative sample of the adult popula- 
tion in this country depends very largely upon the number and vari- 
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ety of agencies which individually collect data in this way from their 
respective clientéles. The vocational and economic groups which are 
best reached by local agencies should be sampled, and similar groups 
in other countries as well. The cost of such data is not great, and 
the light they throw upon similarities and differences of vocational, 
community, and national cultures does much to facilitate clearer 
understanding of the groups themselves and of their interrelation- 
ships, in addition to defining reading interests. 

In order to place the methods at the disposal of other students as 
rapidly as possible, a preliminary report is published at the present 
time. Hereafter, it should be possible to investigate the reading in- 
terests of entire selected populations—for example, public-school 
teachers, civil servants, college students, and other groups of na- 
tional scope. But the present report should not be regarded as in 
any sense complete from the standpoint of findings. The findings 
shown are mainly useful in explaining the methods and in defining 
problems for further study. 

Facts about adult reading interests have a direct bearing upon a 
wide variety of social enterprises and fields of scholarship. They con- 
cern, not only practicing librarians, educators, publishers, book- 
sellers, journalists, politicians, advertisers, and others who need to 
know the major interests of people in general, but also the lawyer, 
physician, minister, merchant, artist, and others who need to know 
what groups are most interested in their respective activities. In the 
fields of scholarship, the facts concerning reading interests apply 
directly to many fundamental problems of economics, education, 
government, librarianship, psychology, and sociology. 

Because of their wide scope, we have been able to suggest only a 
few implications of the data. It is obvious that the data of particular 
interest to each of the agencies mentioned cannot be presented as 
such. The report is, accordingly, addressed primarily to three groups: 
first, to those in a position to make practical use of the findings (li- 
brarians, teachers, and the like); second, to students of librarianship, 
education, sociology, and other fields, who wish to examine the data 
in greater detail; and third, to research students in the field of read- 
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ing who should welcome a critical account and evaluation of the 
techniques developed. 

The chapters are, therefore, arranged with reference to these three 
groups respectively. Chapters i, ii, and viii, with the summary 
tables appended, should be of interest to all readers. Practical work- 
ers should benefit by careful attention to chapters iii, iv, and v. The 
general student should find help from chapter vi, which discusses the 
conditions affecting group interest. Chapter vii is intended for ad- 
vanced students and specialists in the field of reading. The authors’ 
plan of collaboration is consistent with this arrangement. Professor 
Tyler, who planned and directed the statistical work for the entire 
study, also advised on all the chapters, and wrote chapters v, vi, 
and vil. 

We are particularly indebted to the following individuals for as- 
sistance as indicated: 

To Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, for his help in securing the necessary 
funds; to Dean W. S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, for fre- 
quent advice; to Mrs. Margaret Crompton Taylor, Head of Refer- 
ence Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, for original 
work in developing the check-lists; to Professor Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins, Library School, Emory University, for returns from several oc- 
cupational groups in the city of Milwaukee and for techniques of 
recording the actual reading of adults; to Professor Truman L. 
Kelley, of Harvard University, for criticism of statistical procedures, 
and to Mr. Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, for criticism of the manuscript. 

Various other individuals helped us to secure returns from differ- 
ent occupational groups, especially Mr. Eric W. Stubbs, Personnel 
Manager, Bell Telephone Company, Chicago; Mr. Theodore Clark, 
Works Manager, Bauer and Black Surgical Dressings, Chicago; 
several members of the staff of the Y.M.C.A. Survey of Meriden, 
Connecticut; Mr. W. P. Staniford, Genera] Manager, H. W. Wilson 
Co., San Francisco, California; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Alonzo Grace, University of Rochester; Mr. W. F. 
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Rasche, Principal, Vocational School, Milwaukee; Miss Virginia 
Haun, University of Chicago, and Miss Genevieve T. Barber, of 
Northwestern University. 

Marguerite Wyatt Birkeland directed the secretarial end of the 
study and assisted with the statistical work at several points. 

We have made no attempt to supply bibliography. For treat- 
ments in previous studies of the various problems discussed in the 
text, one should consult either W. S. Gray, Summary of Investiga- 
tions Relating to Reading and the annual supplements to this work 
(Department of Education, University of Chicago), or Gray and 
Monroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults (Macmillan). 

In the very near future it is planned to publish data on the rela- 
tionship existing between reading interests and actual reading (in 
newspapers, magazines, and books). Where the variation between 
the actual reading and the preferences of a given group is wide, the 

student of adult reading is stimulated to discover and remove the 
conditions that prevent the satisfaction of substantial reading inter- 
ests. Such studies represent the next step in the general field of in- 
vestigation. They should be followed by studies of the reading in- 
terests and actual reading of three different populations; namely, 
college students, the teaching profession, and graduates of state uni- 
versities grouped according to vocation. Data covering these popu- 
lations have already been secured. Publication of the data should 
increase the value of the present volume by demonstrating how 
the procedures herein explained may be used to define the reading 
needs of any given population. 

D. W. 
CHICAGO 
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AN OVERVIEW: 


This statement is a brief résumé of the full report. To make the 
account as clear as possible, all technical matters have been omitted. 
Only those items are mentioned which librarians and others directly 
concerned with the selection and distribution of reading matter are 
likely to find significant. 

The background.—There are a number of questions about reading 
that are easy to ask but hard to answer. One of them is the question: 
Why is it that some people read and others do not? If this could be 
answered easily, the effects upon school and college, the public li- 
brary, the book trade, and modern civilization itself would be far 
reaching indeed. 

The reason so simple a question is so hard to answer is, of 
course, because individual readers are so different. The same person 
may read all day long for several weeks on the same problem and 
then read nothing but an occasional newspaper for the next month. 
While two readers have the same eagerness to read about money 
matters, one may love poetry and the other may hate it. People 
who are fond of the same sort of reading may differ greatly in their 
ability to get it. If one lives opposite a large public library and the 
other lives on a farm, their reading habits are likely to differ widely. 
It is this difference in the tastes, habits, opportunities, and incentives 
of individuals which makes it so difficult to say why some find pleas- 
ure and profit in reading and others do not. And only as we approach 
an answer to this question are we likely to widen the scope and ex- 
tend the influence of good books. 

Particularly among librarians and teachers of adults there has 
been an increasingly active interest in such questions during recent 
years. One result was the appointment in 1926 of a committee to 
bring together the available facts about adult reading and to secure 
additional facts by direct investigation. This Committee on the 

* This chapter has previously appeared in The Library Quarterly, I, 189-203, and 
is reprinted by permission of the publishers, The University of Chicago Press. 
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Reading Interests and Habits of Adults was appointed jointly by the 
American Library Association and the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

The activities of the committee were encouraged and directed by 
the wide response to Thorndike’s study of Aduli Learning. Publica- 
tion of this study renewed the faith of many who had considered 
people beyond thirty or forty years of age to be too old to 
learn any new thing efficiently. The fact that useful learning is not 
prevented by advancing age has a great deal to do with the place of 
serious reading in modern society. For it implies that reading about 
new and important subjects is helpful at any age. Adult reading 
need not be confined to the purely recreational reading which is at 
present so large a part of public library circulation and book sales. 

As a result of this encouragement, the committee undertook to 
assemble the-results of studies already made. This work was done by 
W. S. Gray and Ruth Monroe. The result? is a collection of many 
interesting facts. Perhaps the most significant of these is the dis- 
covery that adult reading is not one big problem so much as a wide 
variety of specific problems. That is to say, when the findings are 
brought together, it becomes evident that to understand what peo- 
ple are reading and what they want to read we must consider differ- 
ent sorts of people and different sorts of reading, one at a time. 
Otherwise, we can only make the hopelessly vague statement that 
almost everybody reads different amounts of everything for all sorts 
of reasons. Reading exhibits the variety of life. 

So Gray’s work made it plain that if we are going to get anywhere 
with it we must break the problem up. That means, for example, we 
must take one type of reading, like the daily press, and find out what 
subjects are discussed and how they are discussed. Then we must 
find out which of these subjects appeal to and are read by different 
sorts of readers—men and women, married men and single men, 
college men and non-college men, men in cities and men in towns, 
men in business and men in professions, and so on for corresponding 


t Macmillan, 1928. 
2 W. S. Gray and Ruth Monroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults (Mac- 
millan, 1929). 
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groups of women. Facts about reading must be obtained for all 
groups differing in sex, schooling, occupation, and other factors that 
help to explain why they read what they do read. Then we must re- 
peat the process with magazines, books, and other types of reading 
matter. 

Now it is usually at about this point in the description of a piece 
of research that the practical worker throws up his hands. He says 
in effect, ““No one with any sense of humor or with any real desire to 
arrive at useful conclusions could possibly split hairs in that fashion. 
By the time any such program could be carried through, the whole 
scene may have shifted and we should have to start all over again.”’ 

There is, of course, much good sense in this position—so much, 
in fact, that the present study was undertaken in the hope of finding 
a short cut to one type of information that is highly important. The 
information desired would tell us what people of different sorts want 
to read about. But, again, “what people want to read” is a very 
large order. The problem must be broken up into still smaller prob- 
Jems. Since the two elements in the problem are the reader and the 
things he might read, we shall have to find some way to escape the 
task of examining all] the individual readers and all the things any 
reader might read. How this escape has been found in the present 
study can perhaps best be explained by stating what the study does 
not attempt to do. 

For one thing, the study as published has nothing to do as yet 
with actual reading. It is concerned entirely with what people would 
ltke to read about. — 

Second, we do not attempt to define interests in terms of actual 
titles, whether of newspaper features, magazine articles, or books. 
We do attempt to find out what sulyecis are most interesting. The 
subjects are selected from a complete list of 117 subjects, like ‘‘the 
next war,” “sports,” “the movies,” “criticisms of modern America,”’ 
“successful marriage,” “‘party politics,’”’ and “‘success in business.” 

Third, the study is not concerned with individuals; it is concerned 
with groups. By a group we mean people who are alike in sex, 
amount of schooling, type of occupation, and type of environment. 
We do not know what the subjects are that will consistently appeal 
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to individual readers, because we find their interests to be so vari- 
able. We do know that groups are ot variable, for reasons presented 
at length in chapter vii. To make such reasons clear demands con- 
siderable space in which to furnish the statistical evidence. 

Fourth, we do not attempt to say how to make people read ac- 
cording to their interests, or how to make people read books who 
now read only newspapers, or how to make people read about sub- 
jects more useful to them. We hope, none the less, that the practical 
worker may find suggestions concerning these and other equally im- 
portant questions in the further developments of the study. 

Fifth, we have nothing to say which can possibly interfere in any 
way with the emphasis now placed by librarians upon meeting the 
needs of individuals. Any intelligent use of our findings cannot do 
otherwise than increase this emphasis. In fact, it is just in so far as 
group interests are determined that the librarian’s time and energy 
are released for attention to the individual interests which differ 
from those of the group. 

Sixth, and last, we do not undertake to prove that people, when 
given the chance, will actually read more upon subjects in which they 
want to read than upon subjects in which they do not want to read. 
It should be clear to any thoughtful person that reading interest may 
or may not find expression in aciual reading. Various conditions inter- 
fere, such as lack of time, lack of reading matter, insufficient vocabu- 
lary, complicated style, and many others. 

In the study herein described, we submit no evidence on this 
point. Evidence is, however, available, and will soon be published, 
that indicates a correspondence between the reading interests and 
the actual reading of certain groups. If so, one would expect a li- 
brarian or publisher to benefit by knowing what subjects are most 
interesting to these groups when he undertakes to select books that 
the members of such groups will read. Whether or not this possibil- 
ity seems reasonable to practicing librarians and book men, the re- 
sults of the study should receive their careful attention for the 
findings suggest many other applications. 

Attention to the evidence would seem to be justified by the fully 
established fact that the evidence is reliable. That is to say, the 
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ratings obtained from the members of a group are honest expres- 
sions of opinion; they are consistent among themselves; they do not 
vary from time to time; and they do not change when obtained from 
different individuals representing the same group, i.e., from persons 
representing the same sex, amount of schooling, occupation, and 
type of environment. The accuracy of the foregoing sentence is 
abundantly supported by evidence contained in chapter vii. 

Procedure.—The first year’s work on the problem consisted largely 
in preparing a complete list of the topics upon which articles are 
written in contemporary magazines. To obtain such topics the many 
thousand articles published in the United States from 1919 to 1929 
were carefully sampled and classified. The 117 headings made for 
the classification thus furnished the list of topics desired, since one 
or more of the headings necessarily covered each of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the many articles filed under the headings. 

In order to restrict the list of topics to the general field of con- 
temporary non-fiction, four types of material were excluded; namely, 
pure fiction, humorous writing, historical subjects, and subjects ad- 
dressed primarily to particular vocational groups. With these ex- 
ceptions the list of 117 topics purports to include all contemporary 
topics of interest to the general reader. 

When the list of topics was obtained, the next step was to ask 
many different sorts of readers to go over the list and indicate their 
relative interest in each topic. Each reader was asked to mark each 
topic which he would like to read about right away with a cross (Xx), 
meaning “‘very interesting.”’ Topics he would not read about under 
ordinary conditions he was told to mark with a zero (o), meaning 
“not interesting.” The other topics he was told not to mark at all, 
so that no mark would mean “‘neither interesting nor uninteresting.”’ 

When a number of people who are alike in certain respects (such 
as sex, age, and amount of schooling) had marked the list in this 
way, it was easy, of course, to add up the marks on each topic as 
expressed by the group as a whole. 

For example, if fifty men high-school teachers marked the list of 
117 topics, twenty might mark the first topic X, twenty might leave 
it blank, and ten might mark it o. If we give the numerical value 
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2 to the X ratings, 1 to the blank ratings, and zero to the o ratings, 
we can thus score the topic for the group. Two times 20 gives a sum 
of 40 for the X ratings; 1 times 20 gives 20 for the blank ratings; 
and o times 10 gives zero for the o ratings. Hence the score of this 
topic for this group would be 40 plus 20, or 60. 

Each of the other topics can be scored in the same way for this 
group or for any other group of readers. The topics can then be 
listed in the order of their relative interest to each group by means 
of the scores. The topic with a score value of 60 would be considered 
more interesting to the group than another topic with a smaller 
score. The group scores can then be tested for reliability. 

The use of the group as a unit of measurement is the distinguishing 
feature of the study. That is, the findings consist of data which show 
the relative interest of various groups of adult persons in a list of 
117 topics. A group is composed of individuals alike in respect to 
one or more such factors of reading interest as sex, amount of school- 
ing, type of occupation, and environment. 

The table opposite will give some idea of the different kinds of 
readers who have thus far checked the list of topics. The figures 
show the number of different groups within each of thirteen large 
classes of readers. Each group was represented by about seventy 
individuals, on the average, so returns have been obtained from 
about five thousand persons. 

It is intended to continue the study until returns have been ob- 
tained from enough different groups to represent the general adult 
population. When this has been done, it should be possible to say 
which topics are of most interest to adult readers in general or to 
any particular combination of groups that one may wish to know 
about. However, until many other groups are sampled, we cannot 
generalize in this way with safety. The best we can do at present is 
to illustrate certain tendencies on the part of general readers by 
means of the patterns of reading interest already obtained. Some of 
these tendencies will be mentioned as “‘findings.”’ 

Findings.—Perhaps the most important fact to emerge is that all 
groups of adults express genuine interest in reading about matters of 
real importance. The particular subjects of interest and the relative 
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amount of interest, of course, vary from group to group. But it is 
somewhat contrary to popular opinion to know that interest in read- 
ing about such significant social issues as ‘‘personal hygiene,” “‘the 
next war,” “the courts and the administration of justice,” and the 
like, is nearly universal among adult members of all classes of 
society. 

NUMBER OF GROUPS 


OccUPATION 
Women 


5 
re 


Business and professional men......... 5 
College students....................05 24 

Factory workers and mechanics........ 4 2 
Parmersiiis ocaseeecaewe ae cease ens I 

Graduate students....... ..... .... 3 

High school students................. 3 
TIGUSEWIVES 6. ees aed pew ha Ve aoe dos eee ep aes 
Post-office employees................. 

PHISONGTS 26 esp esis oe hE he ea aes 


Telephone operators..................Jececeeeeee 
Waiters and waitresses................ I 


Subdivisions of large groups: 
Much and little readers............. 2 10 
Country and city dwellers........... 2 4 
Older and younger....... ho eda ek ew lanane eae 4 


Grand total. .¢ Jc.c:ec 64 vie skods. 107 


Some of the groups indicated above do not appear in the sum- 
mary tables appended to this volume. Returns from groups which 
are omitted are being held for later publication together with re- 
turns from groups remaining to be sampled. 


Perhaps the next most important fact is that people like to read 
about themselves. The more closely a subject relates to what is famil- 
lar to the given reader, the more interesting it is. The common de- 
nominator of reading interest, in the field of non-fiction at least, is 
self. 

This theory is supported by the returns from each group we have 
sampled to date. For example, we can take any group, such as Chi- 
cago telephone operators, and select topics from the list that directly 
concern telephone operators. We then compare the selected topics 
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with the topics which actually receive the highest scores for reading 
interest. The latter topics almost invariably include the former. 

Another demonstration of the same fact appears when one com- 
pares the topics preferred by a large number of different groups. As 
a rule, again, the same subjects are preferred by groups that are 
most nearly alike, as one would naturally expect. For example, any 
two groups of the same sex tend to have more interests in common 
than any two groups of different sex. 

The same tendency is evident when additional factors are con- 
sidered, such as difference in amount of schooling, difference in oc- 
cupation, difference in geographic environment, difference in size of 
community, difference in age, and difference in the amount of time 
per week that is spent in reading. The larger the number of such dif- 
ferences between any two groups, the fewer subjects are of common 
interest. The fewer the differences between the groups, the more 
common interests there are. 

By means of the statistical method of correlation it is possible 
to determine a numerical index of the relationship existing between 
the subjects of interest to any two groups. By the same methods one 
can determine the reliability of this relationship. Hence, it is a very 
simple task to find out which groups do agree most closely. The 
statements in the last two paragraphs are, therefore, not open to 
dispute. 

We have already explained how the scores on each topic show 
what topics are most interesting to any one group. In the same way 
it is possible to select the topics of most interest to all groups. For 
example, our returns to date from more than a hundred groups show 
that two questions are very interesting to everybody, namely, “how 
to keep well” and “how to keep happy.” Also, nearly everybody is 
interested in the questions: “How can I best increase my chances of 
being a success in life?” and “How much hostility exists between the 
different nations at the present time?” ““The next war” is a related 
subject of almost universal interest. 

Again the group scores on the topics can be used to find topics in 
which the interests of selected groups are most different. That is to 
say, if a given library or bookstore should find it useful to know what 
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subjects should be avoided in selecting books most likely to appeal 
to each of the groups served—say college students, housewives, and 
business men—it would be very easy to find out. One would merely 
select the subjects that are found uninteresting to one or more of the 
groups concerned. 

In the same way the findings show how the interests of several 
different groups compare on the same topic or how they compare in 
respect to several related topics. For instance, suppose the public 
librarian of a large city is offered a special fund to purchase books 
on the subject of agriculture. Should he accept or decline it? If he 
is willing to assume that his decision should rest upon the number of 
his patrons who are farmers, he would probably decline the gift. But 
if he wishes to know how many of the groups represented in his 
patronage are interested in reading about agriculture, the group re- 
turns would help him considerably. He would simply count the 
groups represented in his community who are much interested, the 
groups who are neutral, and the groups who are least interested; 
then use the comparisons for what they are worth in making his 
decision. 

Another example will serve to illustrate findings that are some- 
what more concrete. A public librarian of long experience in small- 
and medium-sized communities, selected 23 of the 117 topics ap- 
pearing on the check-list when asked to select the topics on which 
most books need to be purchased to meet the public-library demand. 
Sixteen groups were then chosen as best representing a typical Amer- 
ican community. The 23 topics considered by the librarian to be 
most in demand were then compared with the topics in which most 
interest was expressed by the 16 groups. Only three topics appeared 
in both lists! Twenty of the 23 library topics were relatively unin- 
teresting to half of the 16 groups; and 11 other topics, not selected 
by the librarian, were found to be just as interesting as the three 
most interesting topics he had selected. 

To carry this illustration farther, the field of modern biography 
is one of the more popular classes of non-fiction as judged by publica- 
tion and circulation figures. But what is its relative popularity as 
compared with other subjects on which there are fewer readable 
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books? Are certain groups interested in certain types of biography 
and not in other types? 

These questions can be answered by the findings. For instance, 
the general field of biography is far less interesting to the 16 selected 
groups than many other fields of the same scope. On the whole it 
may be said that biography stands at about the middle of the list 
when the topics are arranged in the order of relative interest for all 
groups. The number of subjects that are more interesting than 
biography is about the same as the number that are less interesting. 

It is not possible to say to what groups biography as such is most 
interesting. No answer can be given until one knows what biograph- 
ical subjects we are talking about. It is easy enough to say what 
groups like certain subjects. Biographies of athletes may be highly 
interesting to college boys, biographies of business leaders may ap- 
peal strongly to business men, and biographies of royalty may ap- 
peal to housewives—but no one type of biography appears to have a 
strong appeal for more than a small proportion of the groups sam- 
pled. 

Since illustrations like these are abundantly supplied in the follow- 
ing chapters, it is not necessary perhaps to include more of them in 
this preliminary sketch. The foregoing remarks should suggest the 
sort of evidence we have secured. We may now briefly consider cer- 
tain ways in which the findings may be used. 

A pplications.—It is something of a question whether those respon- 
sible for the spade-work on a problem such as ours should also be ex- 
pected to say how their results should be applied. The practical 
workers in the field—whether booksellers, librarians, publishers, 
teachers, or social workers—know most about the value and prac- 
ticability of the applications we have to suggest. It is earnestly 
hoped that the practical worker, who is concerned about the selec- 
tion, distribution, direction, and effects of adult reading, may not be 
content to point out errors in the recommendations but that he will 
go on to suggest and experiment with other applications which seem 
to him more useful or more feasible. 

Perhaps the most obvious application of the data would consist 
in using the scores for each of the non-fiction topics as one basis for 
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the selection of books to be purchased by libraries or booksellers. 
This use should be especially appropriate in stocking a new branch 
library or bookstore, provided the groups composing the local com- 
munity can be identified. Needless to say, such evidence alone 
would not be sufficient. The fact that a majority of the groups repre- 
sented in the clientéle of the library are much interested in the sub- 
ject of which a book treats, is, of course, only one reason for buying 
the book. There is little to choose between a dull book on an inter- 
esting subject and an interesting book on a dull] subject. The diffh- 
culty of the book, its price, the number of other books on the same 
subject, and many other factors will also need to be carefully con- 
sidered. But, other things being equal, it is hard to see how the 
book-selecting authorities of a given public library would fail to 
benefit by evidence concerning the relative appeal of each subject 
on the list to the particular groups composing their clientéle. 

Many librarians who read this suggestion will doubtless think of 
many serious objections to such a basis for book selection. If so, the 
fact should be emphasized that whether the group scores are useful 
or not can very easily be determined by a controlled experiment. 
All one would need to do is to find two groups who patronize the 
given library to about the same extent—say housewives who are 
college graduates and professional men. The topics of most interest 
to each group would then be selected from the group scores. On each 
of the interesting topics one would choose two or three of the most 
readable books in the library. 

The experiment would then consist in displaying the books on 
topics of interest to housewives in the local women’s club. Books se- 
lected as at present would be displayed in the local clubs or office 
buildings patronized by professional men. Circulation at both cen- 
ters would be recorded for a period of, say, six months or less. At the 
end of this period the conditions would be reversed. The books dis- 
played for professional men would be selected according to the pre- 
ferred subjects as shown by the topic scores, and the books for the 
college women would not. Circulation would again be recorded. If 
at the end of the second period it is found that the books selected ac- 
cording to the interesting topics have a wider circulation both among 
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the college women and the professional men than the books not so 
selected, the value of the data for purposes of book selection would be 
reasonably well established. 

Many other experiments of a similar nature can be made in respect 
to the selection and circulation of books in any one or more classes of 
the library. Any library, for example, is likely to contain a large 
number of books on the general subjects of war and peace. The gen- 
eral subjects are represented in the check-list by three specific topics, 
namely, “the next war,’ “preparedness,” and “peace movements.” 
The three topics are mentioned in the order shown by the returns to 
be the order of decreasing interest for most groups. It would be useful 
to select the readable books which directly concern the question of 
the next war and then compare the circulation per book of these 
books with the circulation of other non-fiction books on war and 
peace. 

About thirty public libraries and many college libraries make 
some provision for helping readers to find books of most interest and 
value. In public libraries such help is given by an assistant called 
the “readers’ adviser.” In recommending non-fiction books, the 
group-interest scores should be of some value to this officer, if only 
in ruling out certain subjects as unlikely to attract the given reader. 

Here again it is a simple matter to discover whether the group 
scores do or do not help to improve the methods now used to dis- 
cover the readers’ interests. In case a given readers’ adviser feels 
that he knows what topics are most likely to interest the members of 
a given group, such as telephone operators, he has merely to check 
the list with this group of readers in mind. The topics in which he 
thinks the operators are most interested may then be compared with 
the topics in which they actually are interested, as shown by the re- 
turns. Such comparisons would show very quickly whether or not 
readers’ advisers have anything to learn from the evidence. We have 
already said that some interests can be anticipated, but the majority 
cannot be anticipated except by someone who is very familiar with 
the particular group concerned. 

A further experiment might be made by readers’ advisers to dis- 
cover whether individual patrons read more non-fiction books on the 
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topics of most interest to groups of the same sex, schooling, and oc- 
cupation than they read on other topics. If so, the group scores 
would presumably be helpful to readers’ advisers in selecting inter- 
esting books of non-fiction for individual patrons. Again, however, 
we emphasize the fact that the group scores alone are not a sufficient 
basis for selecting titles. 

Applications of the data, as previously stated, are not, however, 
confined to librarians. Among the many other agencies which should 
find them useful are publishers and booksellers. 

General publishers of non-fiction books should benefit by knowing 
what subjects are most interesting to all groups of readers. Pub- 
lishers who restrict their publications to special fields should benefit 
by knowing to what particular groups the special subjects make the 
strongest appeal. The group scores on the topics may be used to 
identify the groups who are most interested in any given subject or 
combination of subjects. In the case of the publisher who serves a 
restricted patronage (e.g., farmers, or housewives, or professional 
men), the data may be used to determine what subjects have most 
interest for the given group. 

The findings should be useful to the bookseller in the same way, 
either to indicate subjects of most interest to the groups comprising 
the given clientéle or to show what groups are most interested in the 
subjects treated by books already in stock. 

In conclusion, one should note that the data in their present state 
are of primary interest to students. It is hoped that further studies 
made possible by the returns will result in findings of direct value to 
the many agencies which utilize reading matter for educational and 
recreational purposes. 

For example, by methods utilized in a supplementary study group 
interests in reading are compared with actual reading. The topics of 
most interest to a group are compared with the topics on which the 
group actually reads in order to discover what interests are not satis- 
fied. Six conditions are noted which, among others, account for the 
failure of certain groups to read about the subjects of most interest. 
It is concluded that methods of increasing the output, publication, 
distribution, sale, circulation, and consumption of books on socially 
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important and interesting subjects need to be developed; also, that 
such methods will be those which remove the conditions that now 
prevent adults from reading upon the non-fiction topics of most 
interest. 

By following the directions contained in chapter v, the reader 
should be able to identify subjects that are most interesting to any 
group or groups of adult readers. When such subjects are identified, 
the author, publisher, bookseller, librarian, teacher, or student of 
reading should find it easier to determine what particular titles or 
types of reading will make the strongest appeal to any given reader 
or type of reader. He will also secure information which is certain to 
increase his familiarity with the important characteristics of the 
groups themselves. This method of evaluating and comparing group 
attitudes toward important contemporary issues and events should 
prove a useful tool in social research. 


CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


What people read 1s imporiant.—The normal individual has only a 
very mild interest in questions about what people read and what 
they might read. Such questions seem a long way off. 

Some evidence, however, exists to show that all but 5 per cent of 
our population read something; that the amount of reading matter 
published is prodigious and rapidly increasing, even though it con- 
sists mostly of newspapers and magazines; that the character of this 
reading matter has a great deal to do with popular attitudes toward 
pressing social problems; and that much investigation needs to be 
done before the social effects of such reading can be known with sat- 
isfactory definiteness. 

To the degree that the average reader is informed about current 
events and about values of real importance to society, we are pro- 
tected against the designs of unscrupulous minorities. The character 
of adult reading may be a matter of far greater importance to a 
democratic society than the percentage of illiteracy, since reading 
may either enlighten or confuse. The proportion of adults who know 
how to read but not much else may be already too large. 

The importance of adult reading as a social problem is, of course, 
directly related to the work of the schools. It is popularly supposed 
that adults are guided throughout life by what they have learned in 
school. This is largely true. Bagley has shown a close relation be- 
tween the existence of nation-wide school systems a generation ago 
and the present stability of representative government in the various 
nations of Europe.’ But in its attempt to prepare pupils to deal with 
adult problems, the school is severely handicapped by not knowing 
specifically what the adult problems will be. The problems confront- 
ing adults today are not the same as those which will confront the 
next generation. Hence, the most the schools can do is to explain the 

™W. C. Bagley, Determinism in Education (Warwick and York, 1928). 
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problems of fis generation, supply the tools of learning, teach a 
method of tackling new problems, and develop a willingness to go 
on learning. The rest of the adult’s equipment consists of what he 
reads about a problem when it arises, what he is told by associates, 
and what he can figure out for himself. Of these, it is plain that good 
reading is the commodity most easy to supply. 

Hence, reading for adults is a public utility. Whether or not citi- 
zens have easy access to authentic material on social and personal 
problems is perhaps no less momentous than whether or not we 
have schools for children. Whether or not citizens have access to 
suitable leisure reading is no less important than whether or not 
we have facilities for public recreation. Yet, as has been said, such 
questions are too far away at present to claim the attention of the 
man in the street. 

No doubt one reason for such indifference is that the problems of 
adult reading are nobody’s business, excepting perhaps the small and 
inarticulate group of librarians who think in social terms. Another 
reason is the obvious difficulty of doing anything about it, in case 
adults are satisfied with what they read or do not read. But, a final 
and self-sufficient reason for general apathy is that we know so little 
about adult reading. In the absence of facts, our opinions are as 
likely to be wrong as right. 

There is, for example, the opinion that, for the great mass of peo- 
ple, the chief function of reading is to amuse. The reader reads to 
forget. His business affairs and personal worries plague him most of 
the time. Reading is the anodyne. He does and should read what- 
ever does not concern him directly. The art of literature should be- 
guile him to far countries, strange peoples, and situations in which 
he plays the réle of hero and comes back to reality refreshed. 

Another opinion is that the function of reading is to inform. The 
reader reads to learn. He does so many things he later regrets simply 
because he knows no better, that he should get all the information he 
can from his reading. Life 1s short and life is earnest. All people 
should be induced to read as much serious matter as possible. 

Other popularly accepted opinions about reading in general can be 
listed indefinitely: most people read trashy fiction; most people read 
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substantial books in libraries; the movies and radio have taken the 
place of reading for most people; farms and sparsely settled regions 
supply the heavy readers; the astonishing success of book-of-the- 
month clubs has made the reading of books almost universal; people 
read mostly about sex. Each of these is stated in terms of black and 
white. Hence none is correct. The fact is that most people read some 
of all kinds of material and for a wide variety of purposes. 

Librarians like to tell the story of a young lady at the circulation 
desk who took an elderly gentleman to task for reading only de- 
tective novels. It developed that she was addressing a distinguished 
scientist who used the novels to read himself to sleep. This story 
would have no point if it were generally recognized that most literate 
people read many different kinds of material for many different 
reasons. 

The preceding remarks are intended to persuade the reader of 
this book that the social implications of adult reading are sufficiently 
important and complex to justify examination of the evidence to fol- 
low. The evidence does not lead to black-and-white conclusions. It 
serves rather to define a number of specific reading problems. But 
the recognition of such definite problems is the first step toward 
their solution and also, perhaps, toward the solution of problems 
confronting our industrial civilization as a whole. 

Avatlable evidence—Even though popular opinions about adult 
reading are largely in error and even though authentic information 
is scarce, it should not be supposed that students have been idle. 
Gray lists 75 studies in the field of adult reading,’ each of them made 
within recent years and all of them presenting some tangible evi- 
dence. 

Gray’s book supplies facts pertinent to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: What is the amount of reading matter consumed by various 
states and by the country as a whole? What is the extent of library 
circulation for books on different subjects? How do the amounts of 
newspaper,.magazine, and book reading compare? How much space 
in newspapers is devoted to different topics? What types of recre- 


*'W. S. Gray and Ruth Monies The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, Bibli- 
ography, pp. 275-98. 
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atory reading are reported by people in different occupations? How 
many and what types of books and magazines are found in the homes 
of various communities? What are high-school pupils’ reasons for 
liking to read? What methods are used by teachers and librarians 
to stimulate reading interests? Data concerning these and other 
questions were also obtained not only from previous studies but also 
by interviews with individuals selected at random from two typical 
communities in the city of Chicago. 

The present approach.—It is because of this collection of evidence 
that it becomes possible to approach the problem from the present 
point of view. The approach is an attempt to develop methods and 
materials whereby the reading interests of any group of people can 
be defined, whether the group represents the employees of a given 
industry, the residents of a small community, the patronage of a 
library, the alumni of a college, or any other collection of individuals 
who have certain characteristics in common. 

The problem of defining adult reading interests is, of course, too 
wide for any single program to cover. When we analyze reading as 
a social phenomenon, we are impressed by the variety of human 
motives at work upon a variety of materials—high-school girls read- 
ing Schopenhauer, college professors reading Zane Grey, the rest of 
us reading tabloids. Since much of life can be put into writing, we 
may expect reading to exhibit an infinite variety. It defies objective 
analysis. | 

Yet some sort of analysis is needed to restrict the problem, even 
though it is not entirely adequate. The elements most frequently 
analyzed are three: the materials read, the social conditions of the 
readers, and the motives for reading. Of these, the reading motive is 
perhaps most satisfactory as a basis on which to exclude certain 
aspects of reading from present consideration. 

Reading motives may be ranged from “reading to learn’’ to “‘read- 
ing to forget.’’ The catch-phrase “reading to forget” may be used to 
suggest a motive in reading which is as different as possible from the 
diligent pursuit of knowledge. Yet the two motives, which contrast 
so sharply in the abstract, are actually related by many intermediate 
motives. Some of the intermediate motives, as reported by returns 
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from more than nine hundred adults,’ are ‘‘to pass the time,” “‘to 
satisfy curiosity,”’ ‘to stimulate the mind,” “to broaden one’s sym- 
pathies,”’ ‘‘to acquire general information,” “‘to keep in touch with 
business and professional developments,” and “‘to obtain specific in- 
formation needed in one’s work.” Clearly, of course, the same per- 
son may read for each of these motives, and each motive may con- 
ceivably find expression in reading the same material. But, generally 
speaking, the more casual motives are associated with light literature 
and with casual readers; the more serious motives with heavy litera- 
ture and with conscientious readers. 

If then it be assumed that reading motives may be ranged in order 
from pure waywardness to pure concentration, it would be desirable 
to eliminate both extremes and cover the middle ground. The read- 
ing problems of those who read primarily “‘to forget’’ are sufficiently 
different from the problems of those who read ‘“‘to learn” to require 
separate treatment. Also, it is evident that the reading problems of 
the conscientious students are less in need of attention than the 
problems of the general reader. Conscientious students, whether in 
school or out, are for the most part better able to supply their own 
reading needs. 

The readers to be considered in the following chapters are there- 
fore, restricted, so far as possible, to those who read to learn, that is, 
to genera] readers who seek information upon popular questions of 
the day, whether from newspapers, magazines, or books, and wheth- 
er in fiction or in non-fiction. Within these limits the field is none too 
small. Yet many practical questions are avoided. 

One such question, for instance, involves an assumption upon 
which much previous work has been based. The assumption is that 
all people should read and that the more they read the better. The 
type of reading we have tried to exclude, namely, that which is pure- 
ly aimless, might well be studied in this connection. There is no 
factual evidence to show what type of reader is benefited by the 
habit of reading sensational fiction exclusively. Common sense sug- 
gests many types of readers upon whom the effects of such emotional 
dissipation would be mentally disastrous. Yet most adults who know 

* Gray and Monroe, op. cit., p. 268. 
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good reading from bad have at some period read enough cheap fiction 
to Jast them the rest of their days. 

Hence we need to determine the effects of different kinds of read- 
ing upon different types of readers before such effects can be known 
in advance. When some such effects have been defined, reading can 
be more intelligently chosen for its values to the given reader. Until 
they have been defined, it is not safe to assume that everyone would 
benefit by an increase in the amount of his reading. 

The problems presented by reading “‘to forget” are possibly more 
significant to society than the problems involved in reading ‘“‘to 
learn.” But, since we are here concerned only with problems of the 
latter type, the questions of censorship, expenditure of library funds 
for current fiction, and the like are not directly met. It is noteworthy 
that such problems have, to date, been studied mainly by sociolo- 
gists. Students of adult education, as one might suppose, have been 
more concemed about reading ‘‘to learn.” Certain recent contribu- 
tions by the latter group afford a point of departure for the present 
study. 

Previous studies Thorndike’ has ably demonstrated the fact 
that, in respect to learning abilities for which objective tests have 
been devised, the loss in efficiency caused by increasing age is less 
than was formerly supposed. In colloquial terms, “we are never too 
old to learn.” This fact supplies a powerful incentive to students 
seeking to define the needs of adults for relatively substantial read- 
ing matter. 

Gray’ has estimated, by his summary of evidence available for the 
general population, that what adults presumably read is increasingly 
large in amount and very unequally distributed among sections of 
the country, occupations, age groups, groups differing in number of 
years of schooling, and different social environments. Taken as a 
whole, Gray’s contribution has established the facts that all but 5 
per cent of the entire adult population know how to read and are 
reading material of very uneven quality. 


*E. L. Thorndike, Adult Learning (Macmillan, 1928). 
2 Gray and Monroe, oP. cit. 
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Duffus' has examined the various aspects of the book trade in this 
country. He finds much support for the assumption that the reading 
of substantial books would be considerably increased if more books 
were written and published on subjects of known interest to people 
who do not now read books. 

Dickerson? and his committee of the American Library Association 
collected testimony from many public libraries which gives further 
support to the same assumption. It seems fairly clear that libraries 
do much to stimulate the reading of important non-fiction by helping 
individual patrons find books related to the problems confronting 
them. 

Thus each of the studies mentioned emphasizes the importance of 
the project described in the following pages. Thorndike’s evidence 
that adults can learn, Gray’s evidence that adults read much trash, 
Duffus’ suggestion that appropriate books are too scarce, and Dick- 
erson’s conclusion that many readers need help in finding the ap- 
propriate books that exist, all point unmistakably to the problem of 
finding what adults want to read about and why they want to read it. 
When reading needs are thus defined, the writer, publisher, librarian, 
educator, and the other agencies involved should operate with far 
greater efficiency. 

Summary.—Until the general public grasps the significance of 
adult reading as a public utility, it is somewhat futile to expect pub- 
lic opinion to discriminate among the conflicting values of anything 
else. Hope for an enlightened public opinion depends largely upon 
the extent to which the uses and abuses of reading are clearly under- 
stood. Facts concerning the nature and range of reading interests 
are needed to show more clearly what the uses of reading are. 

™R, L. Duffus, Books, Their Place in a Democracy (Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 


a L. Dickerson, Libraries and Adult Education (American Library Association, 
1926). 


CHAPTER II 
THE STUDY AS A WHOLE: 


The problem.—On account of the competition among writers, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers, the task of book selection in public libraries 
and other libraries is rapidly increasing in difficulty. To select books 
wisely for different groups of people it is not enough to know books. 
One must also know people. One must at least know the important 
differences among the needs of different groups of readers. The col- 
lection of representative facts about readers is, therefore, the point 
of departure for any thoroughgoing study of book selection. Such 
facts are clearly essential to any science of librarianship. 

But facts concerning the reading of adults are not only important 
to librarians. They are also important to students of society. Trust- 
worthy evidence concerning its reading reflects the cultural status 
of any community. The curiosities, problems, and prejudices of any 
typical group of adults find expression in what they want to read 
about. Hence studies of reading interests are a contribution to 
problems of social organization and social change. 

Facts concerning adult reading also bear directly on educational 
problems. They indicate what the members of any given group need 
to know. For example, such topics as “international attitudes,” 
“prevention and treatment of specific ills,” and “self-improvement 
and happy living”’ are live problems among all the groups we have 
studied. The facts indicate important matters toward which im- 
portant groups are indifferent—such as “laws and legislation,’ “‘so- 
cial welfare problems,” and “United States’ foreign affairs.” Such 
topics, in which lack of interest can be shown to proceed from ig- 
norance, presumably represent educational needs. Furthermore, the 
topics in which most of the groups are interested but do not read 
may indicate lines of least resistance to propaganda—for example, 

1 The substance of this chapter appeared in the Journal of Adult Education, October, 
1930. It is reprinted by permission of the publishers, the American Association for 


Adult Education. 
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“military preparedness,” “labor legislation,” “‘the tariff,” and “‘the 
treatment of criminals.’’ If so, the data to be described have large 
possibilities both for good and evil. 

More specifically, the purpose of the study is to determine the 
interests of typical adult groups in contemporary non-fiction, to 
contrast the topics of most interest to each group with the topics on 
which the groups actually read, and thus to define reading needs in 
terms of interests which, for various reasons, are not satisfied. Sever- 
al years’ time will doubtless be required to collect the data to the 
point of satisfactory reliability and completeness for the adult popu- 
lation at large and to carry through the remaining steps of the pro- 
gram. This volume concerns only the first step, which consists in 
defining the reading interests of typical groups in terms of topics 
representing contemporary affairs. 

Studies of reading interest have, of course, been mainly in the 
field of children’s reading. This is to be expected because it is so 
easy in school classrooms to expose selected groups of children to the 
same reading matter and to obtain any data desired. Furthermore, 
such studies are necessary in order to select the reading matter to 
be used in the various grades. And finally, since the children cannot 
escape the reading chosen, there is small chance that the labor of 
investigation will be wasted. 

But none of these conditions apply to studies of adult reading. 
Adults (even of the same sex, age, occupation, amount of schooling, 
and environment) do not read the same materials. It is compara- 
tively difficult to obtain data from a selected group of general readers 
at the same time and place. And there is no certainty that the 
reading found most helpful to the adult group will actually be read. 
Because of these difficulties and others, the number of studies to 
define the reading interests of adults is relatively small. 

Further evidence of the difficulties is the fact that previous studies 
are largely confined to secondary sources. The consumption of differ- 
ent kinds of reading matter by the population at large has been 
studied for the most part with reference either to library circulation 
records or to sales figures of newspapers, magazines, and books. 
These data, of course, do not show who reads what. 
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Such difficulties doubtless account for the fact that (with some 
notable exceptions) few students have successfully tried to de- 
termine the specific reading needs of adult groups. And a primary 
assumption is that appropriate reading for adults cannot be selected 
efficiently until the needs of typical groups have been defined by 
methods no less precise and by data no less reliable than those em- 
ployed in the more respectable studies of the school curriculum. 

Adult groups as the unit.—The use of adult groups as a unit of 
measurement is the distinguishing feature of the present approach. 
Data concerning the relative interests of a group in a list of the topics 
discussed in current literature have a high statistical reliability, a re- 
liability which has never been approximated in studies of reading 
interest that use the individual reader as the unit. This emphasis of 
the group is also noteworthy because group returns are so much 
easier to interpret than data concerning the same number of separate 
individuals. Group patterns are much more reliable than individual 
patterns.” 

Limiiations.—Most of the work to date has been concerned with 
the interests of the general reader in contemporary non-fiction. We 
are not concerned with interest in reading matter addressed to par- 
ticular vocational groups. Furthermore, pure fiction, humorous writ- 
ing, and historical materials? are excluded. These omissions make it 
easier to describe our adventures with the one problem of defining 
the interests of the general reader in contemporary non-fiction. 

Essential steps.—The essential steps of the investigation as planned 
may be listed in outline to give a perspective. The present volume 
is confined to the first three of the five steps described. 

1. Prepare a representative list of all questions discussed in maga- 
zines addressed to the general reader and published in the United 
States during the last decade. 

* While the coefficients of correlation between the topics as rated by successive 


samples of the same group approximate .94, those between pairs of individuals chosen 
at random are about .25. 


2 It may appear odd to omit the subject of history in a study of non-fiction interests; 
yet each of the contemporary topics used to define interests has a history, and to pro- 
vide for different historical aspects of each topic would extend the list of topics beyond 
control. . 
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To identify a// the questions discussed in such contemporary literature, some 
five volumes of the Readers’ Digest were sampled and two volumes of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, those for the years 1919 and 1928. Several 
thousand questions were thus sampled. 


2. Classify the questions having elements in common and give 
appropriate headings to each class, the headings to serve as repre- 
sentative topics. 


Articles were read and classified under appropriate topics until the addition 
of articles obtained from a new volume of the Readers’ Guide ceased to require 
new headings. The list of topics was then considered sufficiently complete to 
cover any subject discussed in contemporary literature addressed to the general 
reader as above defined. This step resulted in a classification of 20 main di- 
visions, 117 topics, and 585 subtopics, for use as a check-list as shown on pages 
224 ff, 


3. Secure ratings on the topics from typical groups of readers to 
indicate the relative interest of each group in the 117 topics listed. 


The groups chosen! were in most cases those easiest to reach, since they serve 
as well as any for the purpose of developing methods that might be used to de- 
termine the reading needs of any group. The value of the study would, of 
course, be increased by adding returns from other groups until a cross-section 
of the population at large is approximated. Such returns are now being secured. 


4. Collect facts concerning the actual reading of groups whose 
reading interests have previously been determined. 


It has been found by experiment that the general reader can accurately recall 
the books he has read during the past week. He can remember the magazine 
articles read during the day. He cannot, however, remember the items read in 
the newspaper unless he goes over a paper shortly after reading it and points 
out the items read, or unless he has a list of the items in the same paper from 
which he can select those he has read. 

In view of these facts, the books read by a given group are determined by a 
blank on which each person lists the books read during the week. Magazine- 
reading is covered by a diary kept for a period of two or three weeks, depending 
upon how much magazine reading the given group is accustomed to do. News- 
paper-reading is determined by giving the group a list of the topics found in 
the last paper together with an equal number of similar items that are ficti- 
tious. 

Each person checks the topics read. The records are then weighted in pro- 
portion to the amount of reading done on a given topic in each of the three 


t Shown on pages 306 ff. of the Appendix. 
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media, viz., newspapers, magazines, and books, so that a single index is obtained 
for actual reading by the group on each topic. The number of fictitious items 
checked is a measure of the validity of the newspaper record. 


5. Compare the actual reading upon each topic with the relative 
interest expressed in the topic for each group. 

The comparisons usually show a low positive correlation for the list as a 
whole and wide discrepancies in respect to certain topics. Such topics often indi- 
cate the reading needs of the given group in terms of topics on which the group 
wants to read but does not read. 

Six conditions have been determined (by analyzing the reading behavior of 
individual adults), any one or more of which may prevent the members of a 
group from reading what they want to read. These conditions are as follows: 

a) Reading material on the interesting topics is not available 

b) Style or vocabulary is too difficult to sustain interest in the subject 

c) Education or experience is insufficient to enable the reader to obtain clear 

meanings from reading on the topic 

d) There is insufficient time for general reading 

e) Reading habits and skills are not sufficiently developed to make reading 


a pleasure 
f) The reader’s social environment sometimes ‘‘censors”’ reading upon inter- 


esting topics 

One of the most important tasks confronting students of adult 
education is to determine which of these and other conditions pre- 
vent the members of a given group from satisfying their reading in- 
terests, and then to discover methods of removing as many of the 
conditions as possible. 

The check-lists.'—Table 1 shows one of the shortest of the 20 sec- 
tions of the check-list which was used to determine what a group 
wants to read. Individuals are asked to mark on a three-point scale 
each of the five questions designated by the small letters, a, b, c,d, and 
e. Tomark the question with a cross (<) means that an article or book 
on the question would be read at once as highly interesting. To mark 
zero means that the question is not interesting and might not be read 
at all. To leave the question unmarked means that it is neither in- 
teresting nor uninteresting. 

The complete form contains 585 of the specific questions to be 


™ For an account of methods used in developing and validating the various forms 
used in the investigation to date, see chapter vii. 
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scored. These are grouped under the 117 topics, like those in italics 
and numbered in arabic. The 117 topics are grouped into 20 main 
divisions numbered in roman, like “IV. War AND Peace.” The 
time required by the average subject to mark this form is about an 
hour and fifteen minutes. 


TABLE 1 


SPECIMEN PAGE OF CHECK-LIST* 


A cross (X) means interesting; no mark means some inierest but not much; o means nol interesting. 


IV. War AND PEACE 
Topic 
No. 
21. The Next War 
a) How trade rivalries lead to war. 
___.b) Is America headed toward another war? 
—___¢) What foreign political situations point toward war? 
___.d) How the press starts wars. 
___.€) How density of population makes for war. 





22. Preparedness 
___.a) Were we prepared last time? 
___—b) How Britain is preparing to defend her seas. 
___c) Why we have no real air force. 
__—d) Will the submarine make the battleship useless? 
__—e) Are we prepared? 


23. Peace Movements 
____a) Can the League of Nations succeed in abolishing war? 
b) How America can promote peace by sharing her advantages. 
c) How an international fact-finding organization might prevent wars. 
___.d) Can wars be abolished by settlement in court? 
___.€) What political reforms might insure peace? 








* For the complete form see pp. 201 ff. 


To make sure that the group ratings on the five questions chosen 
at random from the magazine articles actually represent the group’s 
interest in the topic, another form was prepared in which the ques- 
tions following each topic were different. When the two forms were 
given to the same subject, the difference in the questions did not 
significantly affect the ranking of the 117 topics. This fact is suffi- 
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cient to indicate that group ratings on the questions are a valid indi- 
cation of group interest in the topics and that each topic represents 
the articles filed under it. 

To make the collection of returns easier, a shorter form was de- 
veloped which has virtually the same reliability as the form shown 
in Table I when twice as many returns are used to sample a group." 
The shorter form takes only from twenty to thirty minutes to fill. 
Both forms in all contain 117 topics. The following sample contains 
the three topics shown in Table 1 as they appear in the short form. 


IV. War AND PEACE 


___21. How the next war may come upon us. 
__22. How nations are preparing for war. 
—___23. What peace movements are accomplishing. 


Faciors of reading interest —Figure 1 suggests the manner in which 
factors of group reading interest may be defined in terms of differ- 
ences among the groups themselves. The factors represented by the 
groups shown are six. Listed in approximate order of relative im- 
portance, these are sex, schooling, occupation, age, environment, and 
time spent per week in reading. Each of these factors makes for sig- 
nificant differences in the reading patterns of any group. The more 
of the factors there are which are common to any two groups, the 
more closely the interest patterns of the two groups will agree. Any 
groups alike in respect to sex, schooling, and occupation are found 
to have very similar interests in the field of general non-fiction. 

Groups sampled.—The different vocations, ages, sexes, types of en- 
vironment, amounts of schooling, and other traits indicated by 
Figure 1 give a general notion of the different groups sampled to date. 
A full list of the groups represented in the summary tables is found 
in the Appendix, pages 306 ff. 

Illustrative data.—We may now consider certain aspects of the in- 
terest patterns of these groups. Various samples are chosen some- 
what at random to introduce the reader to the data. The two follow- 
ing chapters examine the data in greater detail. The reader is asked 
to believe that the data to be shown are highly reliable, as checked 


* The complete form appears on pages 247 ff. 
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by accepted statistical measures of reliability. That is, the inter- 
ests shown for any group would not be changed to any significant 
degree if all members of the given population group were to rank the 
topics instead of the sixty or seventy members of each group who 
actually did rank them. 
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Fic. 1.—The reading population analyzed in terms of known factors of group in- 
terest in reading. The table is intended to suggest a variety of groups that may be 
defined according to the more important factors of group interest in reading. The top 
of the cube shows factors that apply equally to men and women, to college and non- 
college groups (shown on the side), and to members of various occupations (shown on 
the face). The figure helps to visualize the overlapping of various factors. It does not 
represent all the factors of group interest in reading that exist, but merely those that 
have been clearly defined by the present study, namely, sex, schooling, occupation, 
age, environment, and reading habits. 


Topics preferred by single groups.—As shown in Table 2, the list of 
topics preferred by the prisoners is surprisingly well balanced. The 
marked interest in social problems is noteworthy; for example, topic 
Nos. 15, 16, 21, 22, 56, 60, 111, and 112. The prisoners’ interest in 
topic Nos. 82-85, perhaps, needs no comment. Most of the topics 
preferred are serious topics. The topics avoided are in general those 

The necessary statistical evidence is found in chapter vil. 
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TABLE 2 


Tue Topics PREFERRED AND THE Topics AVOIDED BY MEN 
PRISONERS IN THE MILWAUKEE HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Topics Ranked in Upper Fifth 


Topic 
No. 


15. 
16. 
ai. 
22. 


37: 
46. 


47- 
54- 
56. 


57: 
58. 


59: 


60. 
77: 


82. 
83. 
84. 


85. 
87. 
107. 
108. 


Tit. 


II2. 


of a List of 115 Topics) 


Problems of state and city govt. 
Laws and legislation 

The next war 

Preparedness 

Personal success in business 


Developments in the automobile 
industry 


Developments in aviation 
Personal hygiene 


The nature of human nature and 
intelligence 


Personal qualities analyzed 
Getting along with other people 
Self-improvement and happy liv- 
ing 

The successful life 


Interesting places in the United 
States 

Courts and the administration of 
Justice 

Criminals and the treatment of 
criminals 

Prohibition violations and en- 
forcement 

Public morals 


Eugenics and birth control 


Sports 
Travel and outdoor life 


Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 


Successful marriage 


Topics AVOIDED 


(Topics Ranked in Lowest Fifth 


of a List of 115 Topics) 


Topic 
No. 


2 
5 
7. 
8 
9 
10. 


If. 
20. 


29. 


34- 
48. 
50. 


6r. 
63. 


64. 


70. 


72. 


74. 
79- 


99- 
102. 


103. 


113. 


. People of legend and history 
. Statesmen and politicians 


Artists and musicians 


. Authors 
. Actors and actresses 


Educators and religious leaders 


Royalty and social leaders 
Foreign government and politics 
Foreign trade 


Marketing—sales methods 
Developments in farming 
Mining and metal industries 


Plant life 
Birds and insects 


Marine life 


Modern manners, styles, and cus- 
toms 


Social welfare problems 


Rural problems 

Customs of other lands and other 
days 

Writers and writing 

Art and art crafts 

Civic beauty and architecture 


The home garden 
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one would expect men with very little schooling and men who are 
products of a city environment to know least about. The marked 
exception is topic No. 72, “social welfare problems.” Indifference 
toward this topic may be the result of too great familiarity either 
with social welfare agencies or with the problems themselves. The 
table as a whole contains data obviously pertinent to the vital prob- 
lems of mental hygiene among prisoners. 

To satisfy a malicious curiosity, the interests of men high-school 
teachers may be compared with the interests of the men prisoners, 
as in Table 3. Sex, age, and city environment are about the only 
factors common to both groups. It is reassuring that the difference 
between the topics preferred by each group shows a wide difference 
in schooling. The teachers’ interests are far more sophisticated. The 
prisoners are somewhat childlike. However, the two groups have 
four preferences and five aversions in common. This table repays 
careful study by students of teacher-training. 

Table 4 shows similar data for telephone operators in the city of 
Chicago. The reading interests of telephone operators are remark- 
ably like those of the prisoners. Over half of the topics preferred by 
the two groups are the same, and about one-third of the topics 
avoided are the same. This close agreement is explained by the two 
common factors of environment and schooling. Both groups live in 
cities and left school at about the ninth grade. Again the list of 
topics preferred is about what one would expect. Most of the topics 
preferred are those which would naturally appeal to women (e.g., 
topic Nos. 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 70, 111, 112, and 115). Three topics 
would naturally appeal to city dwellers (e.g., topic Nos. 77, 107, and 
108). The rest would appeal to ambitious persons of somewhat lim- 
ited social and educational background (e.g., topic Nos. 1, 37, 56, 57, 
59, 60, 68, 78, 93, 94, and 98). Thus the topics preferred are well 
accounted for by the factors of sex, age, occupation, schooling, and 
environment. The topics avoided are, with very few exceptions, 
those which telephone operators as a group know almost nothing 
about. 

Table 5 offers many interesting points of comparison with Ta- 
ble 4. Women students in the College of Agriculture, University of 
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TABLE 3 


Tue Topics PREFERRED AND THE Topics AVOIDED By CHICAGO 
Hicu ScHooL TEACHERS—-MEN 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 
(Topics Ranked in Upper Fifth (Topics Ranked in Lower Fifth 
of a List of 115 Topics) of a List of 115 Topics) 
ee oe 
2. People of legend and history 1. Typical personalities 
5. Statesmen and politicians 4. Business men and women 
6. Scientists t7. Artists and musicians 
8. Authors to. Actors and actresses 
12. Military and naval heroes 24. Business conditions abroad 
13. Criticism of government policies 32. Insurance 
19. International attitudes and 134. Marketing—sales methods 
problems 
*21. The next war 38. Business management 
*22. Preparedness t50. Mining and metal industries 
35. eg ethics and business 51. Trades and manufacturing 
rauds 
41. Mechanical inventions 55. Personal beauty 
44. Facts and theories of pure sci- 69. The changing status of women 
ence 
45. Facts about mankind 170. Modern styles, manners, and 
customs 
53. Prevention and treatment of 71. Organizations—vocational, so- 
specific ills cial, and fraternal 
*54. Personal hygiene 88. Attitudes—men versus women 
*59. ea ae and happy 97. Superstitions and beliefs 
iving 
81. Detection and prevention of f1oz. Art and art crafts 
crime 
*82, Courts and the administration 105. Motion pictures 
of justice 
*87, Eugenics and birth control 106. The theater 
89. Child-training 107. Sports 
g1. College and higher education 109. Hobbies and the use of leisure 


95. Religion and the world today t113. The home garden 


*III, eal relationships with chil- 114. The family car 
ren 


* Means also preferred by men prisoners. 7 Means also avoided by men prisoners. 
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TABLE 4 


Tue Topics PREFERRED AND THE Topics AVOIDED 
BY TELEPHONE OPERATORS* 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 
(Topics Ranked in Upper Fifth (Topics Ranked in Lowest Fifth 
of a List of 115 Topics) of a List of 115 Topics) 

Topic Topic 

No. No. 

1. Typical personalities 11. Royalty and social leaders 
a1. The next war 14. Problems of the federal govern- 

ment 
37. Personal success in business 20. Foreign governments and politics 
53- Prevention and treatment of spe- 25. Natural resources—development 
cific ills and conservation 

54. Personal hygiene 26. Industrialconditions—prosperity 
55- Personal beauty 28. Organization and administration 


of big business 
56. The nature of human nature and 31. Labor and the labor market 


intelligence 
57- Personal qualities analyzed 32. Insurance 
58. Getting along with other people 34. Marketing—sales methods 
59. Self-improvement and happy liv- 36. Business ventures 
ing 
6o. The successful life 46. Developments in the automobile 
industry 
68. Characteristics of the American 48. Developments in farming 
70. Modern styles, manners, and cus- 49. Engineering 
toms 
77. Interesting places in the United — 50, Mining and metal industries 
States 
78. Interesting peoples 51. Trades and manufacturing 
93. Adult education 63. Birds and insects 
94. The meaning of culture 64. Marine life 
98. The use and abuse of reading 65. Theories about society and social 
progress 
107. Sports 71. Organizations—vocational, so- 
cial, and fraternal 
108. Travel and outdoor life 72. Social welfare problems 
111. Parents’ relationships with chil- 75. Exploration and discovery 
dren 
112. Successful marriage 103. Civic beauty and architecture 
115. Household management andfood 114. The family car 
preparation 


* The two groups of telephone operators shown in the summary decile table were combined. The rat- 
ings used in this table are the ones calculated for this combined group. 
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TABLE 5 


Tue Topics PREFERRED AND THE Topics AVOIDED BY FRESHMEN 
WoMEN 1N HoME ECONOMICS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Topics Ranked in Upper Fifth 


Topic 


IQ. 


ror. 


104. 


*r1T. 


*r12. 
*rI5. 


* Means also preferred by telephone operators. 


of a List of 115 Topics) 


International attitudes and 
problems 


. Chemical inventions 
. Science and warfare 
. Developments in aviation 


. Prevention and treatment of 


specific ills 


. Personal hygiene 
. Personal beauty 


. Getting along with other people 
. Self-improvement and happy 


living 


. The changing status of women 
. Modern styles, manners, and 


customs 


. Interesting places abroad 
. Attitudes—men versus women 
. Child-training 


. College and higher education 
. The meaning of culture 
. Religion and the world today 


Language and the art of con- 
versation 


Music 


. Getting along with relatives 


Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 

Successful marriage 

Household management and 
food preparation 


Topics AVOIDED 


(Topics Ranked in Lowest Fifth 
of a List of 115 Topics) 


Topic 
oO. 


2. People of legend and history 


4. Business men and women 
6. Scientists 


t14. Problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
t2o. Foreign governments and poli- 
tics 
24. Business conditions abroad 


T28. Organization and administra- 
tion of big business 


29. Foreign trade 
+31. Labor and the labor market 


132. Insurance 
134. Marketing—sales methods 


736. Business ventures 
38. Business management 


146. Developments in the automobile 
industry 


148. Developments in farming 

ts50. Mining and metal industries 

t51. Trades and manufacturing 
61. Plant life 


165. Theories about society and so- 
cial progress 

71. Organizations—vocational, so- 
cial, and frate 

100. The reporter and the press 


113. The home garden 
t114. The family car 


t Means also avoided by telephone operators. 
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Minnesota, are for the most part looking forward to careers either 
as teachers of home economics or extension specialists or as employ- 
ees of business concerns dealing in commodities useful to farmers or 
housewives. They differ from the Chicago telephone operators by 
about four years’ more schooling; their vocational problems are 
widely different; and their social environment is that of the farm or 
small town. The two groups are alike in sex and age. It is therefore 
interesting to note that the topics preferred by both groups (those 
starred) are, except for No. 94, the same as the topics mentioned 
in the case of the telephone girls as appealing to nearly all young 
women. The other preferences of the student group are either do- 
mestic-science interests or college interests. Another significant item 
is the students’ lack of interest in reading about (No. 48) ‘‘develop- 
ments in farming.’”’ This may indicate the aversion which results 
either from too close familiarity or with too much prescribed read- 
ing on the subject. 

When the interests of the telephone operators are compared with 
those of the men prisoners and of the women college students, it is 
found that the operators and the prisoners have thirteen preferences 
in common whereas the operators and the students have only ten in 
common. Similarity between the prisoners and the operators in re- 
spect to amount of schooling and environment apparently offsets the 
differences in age and sex. The two groups of women, however, have 
more aversions in common. Thirteen topics are avoided by both the 
operators and the students, as against seven avoided by the prisoners 
and the operators. For these groups, schooling and environment 
seem to determine what they like to read, and sex to determine what 
they do not like to read. 

Interests of two different groups contrasted.—Table 6 shows the 
topics of unequal interest to two very different groups—farmers in 
the state of Vermont and women high-school teachers in the vicinity 
of Chicago. The groups differ in sex, occupation, amount of school- 
ing, physical environment, reading habits, and other traits. About 
the only common factor of interest is age, though the farmers aver- 
age a few years older. 

The table is easily read after a moment’s examination. Hach dot- 
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THIRTY-THREE Topics RANKED FIvE oR MorRE DEcILES APART BY CHICAGO 
WoMEN Hics-ScHOOL TEACHERS AND VERMONT FARMERS 







Curcaco WoMEN HiIGH- VERMONT FARMERS AND VILLAGE 
ScHooL TEACHERS TRADESMEN 
Topics Preferred 







Topics Preferred 





i Decile 
No. Rank Rank 


Successful business menand women 1 
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ted line represents the same topic that appears to the left or to the 
right of it. The topics shown in the left column are those preferred 
by the teachers. Those to the right are preferred by the farmers. 
Hence, reading the top line, topic No. 4, “successful business men 
and women,” is preferred by the farmers, who place it in the highest 
tenth of the list (decile 1). The teachers, however, place this topic 
in the lowest tenth (decile 10). 

The table shows various noteworthy differences between the read- 
ing interests of the two groups; and the differences are, for the most 
part, what one would expect in view of other differences between 
them. One striking difference lies in the degree of sophistication 
shown. The farmer lives in a world of economic and political real- 
ities, in Vermont at least. The only topics in the farmers’ list on the 
right that have no direct vocational references are (No. 12.) ‘“‘mili- 
tary and naval heroes,” (No. 17) “‘citizenship,”’ (No. 22) “prepared- 
ness,” (No. 96) “criticism of the church,” and (No. 97) “supersti- 
tions and beliefs.” 

It is interesting to compare the farmers’ ratings of topic Nos. 18 
and 22. ‘“Preparedness” is placed in the highest tenth (most interest) ; 
whereas ‘‘United States’ foreign affairs” is placed in the lowest tenth 
(least interest). In other words, the group is much concerned about 
preparedness but is not at all concerned about the international re- 
lations which determine whether this country needs to be prepared 
or not. 

Turning to the teachers’ list on the left, one sees the effects of a 
city environment in topics such as Nos. 5, 99, 101, 103, and 104; the 
effect of sex in Nos. 69, 86, 87, and 112; the effect of vocation in 
Nos. go and gr; and the effect of more schooling in Nos. 18, 66, 76, 
and 79. 

The type of data shown in Tables 2-6 serves to answer the 
question: ‘““What do the members of a given group like to read 
about?” This question confronts educators, publishers, booksellers, 
sociologists, and other students of popular attitudes. Another ques- 
tion, however, is: ‘““What groups like to read about a given topic?” 
This question confronts the librarian in deciding whether or not to 
purchase a given title for his library, since he needs to know what 
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groups are likely to read it. The same question confronts each indi- 
vidual who wishes to know the relative interest of different social 
groups in his own particular enterprise, whether this be literature, 
politics, sports, successful marriage, architecture, crime, or others 
represented by the topics. 

Group interesis compared in respect to single topics.—We now turn 
to consider the relative degrees of interest expressed by twelve con- 
trasted groups in the same topics. The groups are evenly divided as 
to sex. In occupation they range from prisoners to high-school 
teachers, in schooling from 7 to 17 years, in type of environment 
from the Vermont farm to the Cleveland machine-shop; and other 
differences are equally wide. 

Table 7 shows the interest in reading about sports. This inter- 
est seems most pronounced in members of sedentary occupations, 
especially among prisoners. The men and women teachers’ lack of 
interest seems unfortunate in view of students’ interests in sports. 
The greater interest of the telephone operators, as compared with 
that of the factory girls, probably reflects the easier working condi- 
tions of the operators and their close contact with local events. 

The pattern for this topic serves well to illustrate the difference 
between interest in sports and interest in reading about sports. If 
the comparisons were made on an absolute scale, the difference be- 
tween the longest and the next to longest line, and between the short- 
est and the next to shortest line, would be far greater than between 
the second and third, or third and fourth, intervals. As here shown, 
the differences between each successive pair of lines are all equal, 
which makes the extremes of group interest seem less than they 
actually are. 

Table 8 shows the proverbially greater concern about success- 
ful marriage among women than among men. The only feminine 
group below the maximum consists of housewives, who have appar- 
ently solved the problem. The prisoners’ interest in this topic chal- 
lenges the selection of appropriate reading. In general, as one might 
expect, the topic is most interesting to the unmarried groups, even 
though it is perhaps more important to those already married. If, 
for sake of illustration, the twelve groups be assumed to represent 
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the entire adult population, the greater interest in reading about 
successful marriage, as compared with recent developments in sports, 
is obvious. Similar data could be shown for each of the 117 topics 
which include all contemporary issues discussed in current literature. 

The topic “movies,” shown in Table 9, again illustrates the dis- 
tinction between interest in moving pictures and interest in reading 
about them. Only two groups rate the topic above average, and 
none places it in the highest fifth of the list. For most groups the di- 
rect interest in movies is clearly greater than the reading interest. 
Yet the large sales of moving-picture magazines show the reading 
interest to be high among certain groups, chiefly among unmarried 
women. One would like to think that the interest of women high- 
school teachers in reading about movies is due to a professional zeal 
for information about movies attended by pupils. They deserve the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Interest in public morals (Table 10) ranges from the prisoners to 
the Vermont farmers. The prioners’ interest is self-explanatory. The 
farmers’ indifference suggests aloofness from urban frivolity. The 
greater interest on the part of women is evident when the upper and 
lower halves of the table are compared. Yet one wonders why neither 
the men nor the women high-school teachers are more interested in 
reading about public morals, and why the women teachers are less 
interested than the men. 

Group interests in related topics compared.—As the last type of data 
to be shown in this summary chapter, Tables 11-13 bring out diff- 
erences among the reading interests of the same twelve groups in 
topics that are interrelated. Table 11 shows attitudes toward voca- 
tional success in which, as such, everyone is interested. The facts 
shown in the table therefore have a direct bearing upon the relation- 
ship between interest in success and interest in reading about suc- 
cess. If allowance is made for the fact that none of the groups is 
strictly commercial and that “business” is given a somewhat narrow 
interpretation, it appears that the least successful groups are those 
most interested in reading upon the topic. It is easy to imagine 
which of these groups read “‘success” biographies, as found in such 
journals as the American Magazine, and which do not. 
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The prisoners, the farmers, the telephone operators, and the pro- 
spective business women are the groups most interested in the “suc- 
cess” topics as a whole. ‘“‘How to get along with other people’ is ob- 
viously the topic appealing to the largest number of groups because it 
applies to all social occupations as well as to vocational occupations. 

Table 12 compares group interests in international affairs. The 
provincialism of certain groups is evident in their indifference to 
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business conditions abroad. The general interest in the matter of 
international attitudes should be sufficient to support reading to 
offset the provincialism. The postal clerks’ occupation evidently de- 
velops “‘the international mind.” 

Table 13 supports the same generalization as Table 11, namely, 
that interest in reading about the topic seems to vary inversely with 
success in meeting the problems involved. The factory girls and the 
farmers are the least interested. All groups have either “most” or 
“average” interest in each topic. The telephone operators, the 
housewives, and the lowa commercial students each express maxi- 
mum interest. 

A pplications.’—In conclusion, it is pertinent to ask, “what of it?” 


! More specific applications are described in the following chapters. 
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For what purposes and in what fields are the techniques and findings 
significant? Some of the more obvious applications may be men- 
tioned: 

1. Data of the sort shown in Tables 2-5 should prove useful to 
authors, publishers, booksellers, educators, readers’ advisers, and 
others who at present have no objective criteria for the selection of 
reading most attractive to members of particular groups. The data 
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concerning the reading interests and needs of particular groups 
should be especially useful to public libraries which undertake to 
advise readers who ask advice in planning their reading. Certain 
public libraries have consented to put the data to a practical test 
by selecting and advertising books related to the topics preferred by 
particular groups (e.g., prisoners, post-office employees, policemen, 
and college women’s clubs). It is hoped to discover by how much 
the circulation of non-fiction among the members of each group is 
increased by this service as compared with previous years. 

2. Publishers should benefit directly by evidence concerning the 
common interests of groups who at present do not read books. The 
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data should help not merely in selecting manuscripts in the field of 
non-fiction but also in stimulating the production of books about 
topics interesting to undereducated groups when such topics are not 
yet treated in books that are sufficiently readable. Many signs indi- 
cate that there is a large and undeveloped market for such books. 
The data most useful here are those which indicate discrepancies 
between reading interests and actual reading. 
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3. The facts illustrated by Table 6 are particularly useful to 
institutions such as libraries, reading-circles, forums, night-school 
classes for adults, correspondence courses, and other agencies for 
adult education which undertake to meet the needs common to a 
wide variety of adult groups. Table 6 mentions only the 33 topics 
in which the reading interests of Vermont farmers and women high- 
school teachers in the Chicago vicinity are significantly different. 
This means that in respect to the remaining 84 topics of the complete 
list the reading interests of these groups are mot so widely differ- 
ent. The common interests and aversions of any number of groups 
can thus be identified. Yet, the larger the number of dissimilar groups 
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in the community served, the smaller the number of common inter- 
ests will necessarily be. 

4. The differences in group interest shown by Table 6 should be 
helpful to public librarians as indicating topics to be avoided in pub- 
licity designed to appeal strongly to all members of a community in 
which any two equally dissimilar groups are represented. 

5. Individuals and organizations concerned with problems and 
activities represented by any one or more separate topics should 
benefit by the sort of data shown in Tables 7-10o—that is, by facts 
concerning the relative interest of various groups in their enter- 
prises. Public-health campaigns, for instance, could be planned more 
intelligently when the relative interest of typical community groups 
in reading about public health is known. The same is true in respect 
to music, civic beauty, education, religion, the courts, and other ob- 
jects of social or political propaganda. 

6. Students of public opinion should find the comparison of group- 
interest ratings an important source of data on the attitudes of com- 
munities and of groups within communities toward contemporary 
issues represented by the topics; e.g., “‘public morals,” Table 10, and 
‘international attitudes,” Table 12. 

7. Students of social organization should find the technique help- 
ful in comparing the cultural status of different communities. It 
might throw considerable light on the character of such groups to 
contrast, for example, the interest patterns of a random sample of 
each sex in several rooming-house areas of New York or Chicago with 
several home-owning communities found in suburban towns noted 
for their civic spirit, such as Montclair, New Jersey, or Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

8. Students of teacher-training may apply the techniques to de- 
fine the cultural limitations of teachers in service as compared with 
other groups having wider and more frequent contacts with con- 
temporary life; e.g., “sports,” Table 7. Such comparisons as have 
been already made suggest that the teachers’ limitations are serious, 
and that the non-professional content of the teacher-training cur- 
riculum needs to be increased in scope and emphasis if teachers as a 
class are to understand the world in which their students live. 
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9. To students of the elementary and high-school curriculum, the 
data are as valid as any other single basis for the formulation of ob- 
jectives. Deficiencies or shortages in the adjustment of adult groups 
to contemporary affairs are often revealed by the interest patterns, 
as in the case of the Vermont farmers’ indifference toward “United 
States’ foreign affairs.” Such shortages suggest teaching objectives 
and criteria for the selection of subject matter. In this connection 
the provincialism implied by indifference to “business conditions 
abroad” suggests an obviously important objective in the teaching 
of social studies. 

10. Finally, of course, the data and techniques are valuable to 
students of reading as such. By isolating factors used in the selection 
of the groups studied, the influence of each factor, such as age, oc- 
cupation, sex, and schooling, upon the distribution of reading inter- 
est and actual reading can be determined. Such acquaintance with 
the factors that determine the motives and satisfactions involved 
in adult reading should help considerably to bring the field and its 
many problems more nearly within control. 


CHAPTER ITI 


GROUPS INTERESTED IN SELECTED SUBJECTS 


The point of view.—This chapter considers the problem of adult 
reading interests from the point of view of subject matter. It pro- 
ceeds from the standpoint of the public librarian and others who 
undertake to select books of interest to the general reader. It is as- 
sumed that a given library should contain profitable reading on a 
wide variety of subjects. The task is then to discover to what groups 
of readers each subject appeals. 

Potential readers must be identified in some way before reading 
materials can be selected for purchase to best advantage. As the 
committee on book selection or the person commissioned to prepare 
a list of readings faces the problem, particular books must be con- 
sidered one at a time. As the authority makes his decision, he holds 
the book in his hand, not the potential reader. The responsibility of 
passing judgment upon a particular book or type of book at once 
raises the question: To whom will it appeal? This question must be 
answered before it is possible to decide whether to accept or reject 
the book. 

Limitations of methods generally used.—Now the question may be 
approached in various ways, and the approach will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. One common procedure is for the authority to base his 
decision very largely upon his personal opinion of the book. Where 
personal opinions are not guided by the opinions of others who repre- 
sent the attitudes of different groups of readers, there is small chance 
that the collection will meet the needs of all groups within the com- 
munity served. 

A second procedure in selecting books for others is to rely on the 
judgment of a small jury, the jury being instructed to base its judg- 
ment upon the interests of the “‘average” reader. As we attempt to 
demonstrate in chapter iv, the ‘‘average’’ reader does not exist. He 
is not even a plausible abstraction. Hence the members of such a 
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jury are strongly influenced in their judgments of the book by the 
interest which certain typical readers have shown in the general sub- 
ject. The jury seldom represents the entire range of readers well 
enough to render such judgments valid. They might be valid, how- 
ever, if it were known what different groups constitute the range of 
potential readers, the relative size of the groups, and what groups 
are interested in the topic of which the book treats. 

Furthermore, books and magazines cannot be supplied on all 
interesting topics until it is known what topics are interesting to each 
of the groups concerned. Such knowledge of reading interests as the 
librarian, the bookseller, or the publisher acquires “‘by experience”’ 
does not extend to the interests of the less articulate groups—for ex- 
ample, tradesmen, domestic servants, and farmers. Also, the inter- 
ests of the more articulate and predominant groups, the groups who 
consume most of the reading matter provided, can be known only 
within certain limits, namely, the limits set by the reading matter 
at hand. 

Circulation data unreliable——The belief that by watching the 
trends of book circulation in a library one can tell on what topics the 
community wants to read involves at least two mistaken assump- 
tions. The first assumption is that all the topics of interest to pa- 
trons are represented by readable (i.e., non-technical) books within 
the given library. Unless all topics are represented, it is plain that 
the topics on which the library has no readable books will never come 
into the picture, no matter how interesting the topics are; for ex- 
ample, sex, labor legislation, and crime. The topics on which most 
books are requested will be considered the most popular, and more 
books on such topics will be bought. So the circle is closed, and it is 
sometimes difficult to break through. 

The same assumption is made in several studies of children’s read- 
ing interests based on the relative popularity of titles in small col- 
lections.*‘ What a reader chooses from a given collection does not 
show what he prefers to read about, except when two somewhat im- 
possible conditions exist, namely, when the collection represents all 


1Cf. A. M. Jordan, A Stuly of Children’s Interests in Reading. Teachers College, 
New York, 1921. 
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his present interests, and when the reader examines the entire collec- 
tion before making his choice. Yet the more nearly complete the col- 
lection, the more difficult it is to examine. 

Again readers’ statements of titles preferred are sometimes col- 
lected and classified as a means of defining reading interests. Re- 
sults are inevitably misleading if the statements depend on what the 
reader happens to remember of what he happens to have read. Pref- 
erences are more reliable when the statements are obtained only from 
readers known to have read a representative selection of titles which 
are listed for each reader to rate, one at a time. 

There is another false assumption implied in the practice of de- 
fining community reading interests in terms of book circulation. This 
is the assumption that the interests of the community are repre- 
sented by readers of books. It is estimated that only about half of 
the population reads books of any sort. Furthermore, as our analysis 
of periodical literature has shown, there are many topics of interest 
to the general reader on which readable books are extremely scarce. 
Yet the potential patronage of a public library contains many 
groups, unaccustomed to the reading of books and interested in 
topics now best treated in magazines, whose reading interests and 
needs are no less genuine and deserving of attention than those of 
their book-reading neighbors. Even where the range of books is 
sufficiently wide to cover the interesting topics, the books may not 
circulate because the topics are more interesting than the books. If 
the matter be considered from the standpoint of social welfare, the 
reading needs of groups not represented by book circulation are per- 
haps the more important of the two. How widely the interests of the 
two groups differ is made plain by data shown in chapter iv to com- 
pare the interests of student groups with those of other groups who 
read no books. 

Finally, library records do not distinguish among the various 
groups of patrons. It is seldom that the circulation record indicates 
the educational, social, or vocational status of the borrowers of books 
on particular topics. For these reasons, a different type of data has 
been utilized in the present investigation. 

The Leipzig program——While on the subject of defining reading 
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interests by book circulation, it is appropriate to mention the work 
of Walter Hofmann, of Leipzig. His last monograph’ contains what 
is undoubtedly the most systematic and meaningful analysis of 
- public library circulation that has been made to date. The pres- 
ent reference is intended merely to call attention to the actual use 
of recorded data concerning the interests of different groups as a 
basis for book selection in a public library. 

The following paragraphs are adapted from an article.? The au- 
thor, Hans Hofmann, is librarian of the Leipzig Public Library. 


At the beginning of the German library movement, the leaders pointed out 
that a careful selection and a discriminating distribution of books would be de- 
termining factors in the development of public libraries. In practice, this point 
of view was ignored. Therefore it needed the efforts of Walter Hofmann, who 
since about 1909 had severely criticized the methods used in choosing and dis- 
tributing books, to establish a valid basis for book selection. Walter Hofmann’s 
theses are as follows: 

1. The public library should add only the really valuable book to its collec- 
tion. Trash and the merely sensational are to be excluded. 

2. The literature carried by the library must suit the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the readers. Otherwise it will not be read. The librarian very often 
makes the mistake of working from his own personal tastes or from the opinions 
of literary professors. Instead, he should study his readers and their peculiar- 
ities to recognize the direction of their tastes. For only appropriate writing is 
effective educationally. 

3. The public library exists not only for a certain group of the people (as 
do the scientific libraries) but for different groups. There is a great difference 
between the reading needs of the groups composing the public-library patron- 
age—e.g., young and adult, men and women, laborers, clerks, teachers, phy- 
siclans, and collegians. Therefore the library must try to understand psycho- 
ogically and sociologically the various needs of these groups, in order to select 
books which are both interesting and profitable to each group. 

Mr. Walter Hofmann and his friends have accordingly developed and intro- 
duced methods of determining what each individual reads in the library. Each 
reader must call for and return his books in person. He first submits a state- 
ment concerning what he wants to read about. Then, when a given book has 
been read, he writes another statement to indicate how well it served his pur- 
pose. An accumulation of such statements over a period of years enables the 


t Die Lectiire der Frau (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1931), p. 210. 
2 Adult Education, a supplement to the New Republic of February 22, 1928. 
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library to judge what the group he represents prefers, as well as to know the 
reader’s individual interests. Typical interests of the different groups of readers 
are thus defined. Between 1909 and 1913, Mr. Hofmann published the Psy- 
chologie des Proletariats, in which he examines the reading interests of many 
hundred workers. 

In 1928 the Institut fiir Leser und Schriftumskunde, under the German Cen- 
tral Office for Public Library Interests, was founded to study these questions 
further. The institute will examine the relations between reader and book— 
to select literature considered interesting and important by each group. In this 
way, the German public library seeks a fundamental basis for its work. Upon 
such a basis it is possible for the library to undertake something beyond the 
mechanical distribution of books. 

In defining such criteria for the selection of books, educational values receive 
large emphasis. Such values are not realized through a mechanically organized 
mass distribution of educational material. The user of the public library is not 
trained in the use of books. Therefore the library must help him to find the right 
books and to apply them to his purposes. It must come into personal, friendly 
contact with him. The organization of the library must be such that personal 
contacts are made with many thousands of readers. Hence, the German public 
libraries have created for themselves new forms of administrative organization, 
adapted to the task. 

In addition to the personal advice the reader receives from library assistants, 
the reader is assisted by a new type of descriptive catalogue. Books are not 
catalogued as units; they are catalogued by sections, so that a reader may find 
that part of a book which is of particular interest to him. Many libraries have 
since adopted this new form of catalogue, the basis of which is found in Hof- 
marn’s studies of group interests. Besides the catalogues for certain fields, there 
are catalogues for the laborer, for women, for youths, which contain notes im- 
portant only to the group concerned, written in an understandable and inter- 
esting manner, with comments on the individual books. 

Finally, emphasis is laid on the training of library assistants. In the opinion 
of the public-library authorities, there is less need for recruits who bring to 
the library the necessary skill and knowledge than for persons experienced 
in life and with a readiness to help people learn, combined with an ability to 
recognize the intrinsic values in books. If it is the task of the scientific libraries 
to prepare the working material for scientists, then the public libraries must 
serve the educational efforts of all people, in so far as they can be served by 
reading. The scientific library serves science and thereby only a special group of 
exceptionally capable and well-prepared people; the public libraries are for 
everybody. If the public library is to meet its responsibilities, it will need per- 
sons trained to collect and interpret evidence concerning readers’ needs who are 
also able to speak to the condition of the individual reader. 
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How applied to American public libraries?—To the best of the 
writers’ knowledge, this diligence in collecting facts about readers’ 
needs is unique among public librarians. As a theory of public li- 
brary administration it is noteworthy for the extent to which statis- 
tical techniques are utilized to interpret group needs, for the cordial 
acceptance of what fields like psychology and sociology have to con- 
tribute to the problem, and for the coherence of all elements in the 
administration—all the way from the catalogue to the training of 
library assistants. 

Yet the scheme as a whole would be entirely impracticable were it 
not for the separation of technological libraries from libraries de- 
signed for the general reader. This separation is due to the recency 
of the popular libraries. The technological libraries take care of peo- 
ple who know what books they want. The general libraries are for 
people who have questions in mind but who need help in finding 
books to answer the questions. Hence, separation of the two li- 
braries is a condition essential to the success of the plan. Readers 
who know what books they want or who know how to find the books 
they want are not subjected to formal methods of diagnosis and 
spoon-feeding. But readers who do not know what titles they want 
find the collection especially adapted to their needs. 

In view of obvious administrative difficulties it would be foolish 
to recommend the adoption of Hofmann’s procedure in this country. 
beyond certain features that do not presuppose the separation of 
technical and popular collections. The selection of such features 
would require experiment under American library conditions. But 
the organization of a public library toward purely educational ob- 
jectives is so unique as to be noteworthy. The public library can 
educate if it wishes to. Also, the painstaking collection of evidence 
concerning the general reading needs of different population groups 
bears witness to a scientific attitude of mind which the library pro- 
fession in America is now developing. 

American developmenis.—The signs of this development are un- 
mistakable. It has gone too far to stop. Several public librarians 
have become identified with the attitude that the public library has 
a larger social responsibility than it can meet until merely enter- 
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taining fiction ceases to be its major stock in trade. Especially among 
the new “‘readers’ bureaus” are the signs encouraging. The library 
assistants who undertake at the patron’s request to give advice on 
what to read are in some cases’ basing their advice upon case records 
systematically compiled. 

To other “‘readers’ advisers” the very idea of collecting such evi- 
dence is abhorrent. It is felt that facts concerning the interests of 
typical groups must paralyze the “intuition” of the adviser in deal- 
ing with the individual case. Such agnostics serve the very useful 
purpose of preventing the mechanization which undue reliance upon 
group trends is likely to produce. Opposition to the scientific ap- 
proach among American librarians is dying out at the same rate and 
with much the same symptoms as it has died out among members of 
the teaching profession during the past two decades. Let us hope 
that at its death this opposition to scientific studies by librarians may 
bequeath to the profession a full measure of critical judgment and 
largeness of outlook upon its social responsibilities during the next 
generation. 

A pplication to the present study.—Turning back to the argument at 
the outset of the chapter, we now face the problem of finding out to 
what social groups any given subject will appeal. We have said that 
such information is essential to the intelligent selection of books. We 
have outlined a noteworthy method actually employed by a public 
library to secure such information from circulation data, a method 
which is impossible of general adoption by American libraries. 

The preceding chapter described a far simpler and equally reliable 
procedure for defining group interests in particular subjects. This 
procedure should be sufficiently simple for individual libraries to 
apply. Given such a procedure, it should not be difficult to de- 
termine whether or not the data obtained thereby do actually im- 
prove the selection of non-fiction in American public libraries. 

To test the value of the data it would be desirable for several li- 
brarians and booksellers to experiment. This means that each should 
select and advertise books on the topics most appealing to groups 
who are included in the total patronage but who have not previously 

t Especially Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, New Haven, and New York. 
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been active readers of books, and note the results. The Milwaukee 
Public Library, for example, has a special service for post-office em- 
ployees whereby books are delivered to postal stations. It would be 
a simple matter to deliver books' on the topics preferred by post- 
men, as indicated by their returns on the check-list, in order to see 
whether the circulation of non-fiction books is larger than previously, 
when no such basis for selection was available.” 

The remainder of this chapter undertakes to show by illustration 
how the patterns of reading interest described in chapter ii may be 
used to identify the groups interested in a given subject. 

Topics selected for illustration —The facts which serve to show how 
different topics vary in their appeal to different groups are all con- 
tained in the tables of the Appendix. It is obviously impossible, 
without prostrating the reader of this volume, to discuss the appeal 
of each topic to each group. Hence, a few topics only are chosen for 
illustration, as shown in Table 15 on page 45. The topics were se- 
lected by a public librarian of long experience as those upon which 
most books circulate in small and medium-sized public libraries. It 
is not necessary, perhaps, for the sake of illustration, to select the 
topics with greater care. They are believed to represent the typical 
demands upon public libraries about as fairly as any objective evi- 
dence available. They certainly contain the topics on which one ex- 
perienced and highly successful librarian believes the typical library 
has most need for books. They accordingly represent topics upon 
which this librarian would buy most books. The decile ratings on 
these topics show how certain groups differ in respect to the same 
topics. They also permit comparison between the interest of these 
groups in these topics and the interest of the same groups in other 
topics upon which, presumably, the library circulates fewer books. 

Groups selected to approximate a library clientéle-—A problem in 
preparing Table 15 was to select the groups whose interests in the 
topics might show about the same variation as would be found 
among the groups composing the clientéle of a typical public library. 

™ For a list of titles related to topics preferred by Milwaukee postmen, see Appendix, 
pages 259 ff. 


? See also the controlled experiment suggested in pages xxvii ff. 
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It would spoil the illustration to have too many groups. We have 
accordingly produced a composite community, a sort of Everytown, 
by choosing groups to represent each of the factors we know to be 
most important in determining reading interests. Many groups are 
lacking that would be found in any actual community, and it might 
perhaps be difficult to find any actual community in which all 
of these particular groups appear. Since the alternative would be to 
present a tiresome number of groups, the selection is probably as 
satisfactory as any. It should be remembered that the purpose 
throughout is merely to illustrate the differences in reading interest 
which normally exist between the constituent groups of any real 
community. 

The first distinction between groups of readers is in respect to 
sex.” Sex differentiates reading interests more widely than any other 
single factor. The next is amount of schooling. And the third most 
significant is occupation. Thereafter, size of community, age, geo- 
graphic environment, and time spent in reading probably follow in 
the order named. 

To represent differences in respect to the sex factor, we have 
chosen eight groups of men and eight groups of women. Of the eight 
groups of men, four have continued their schooling beyond high 
school and four have not. Those with high-school education or less 
are represented by prisoners (Milwaukee), postal clerks (Milwau- 
kee), machinists (Cleveland), and farmers (Vermont). 

The men with more than high-school education are three groups 
of students from two universities and one professional group, namely, 
high-school teachers. 

The women with Jess than high-school education consist of work- 
ers in a textile factory and telephone operators, both from the city 
of Chicago. 

The women with more than high-school education are three 
groups of college students, two professional groups (elementary and 
high-school teachers), and a group of housewives having had two or 
more years of college. 

It will be noted that these groups cover a satisfactory range in 


t See chapter vi for discussion of factors of reading interests. 
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respect to the different factors of reading interest mentioned. Also 
various groups are closely similar; for example, the women elemen- 
tary-school teachers and women high-school teachers. For sake of 
perspective, the groups are classified in Table 14. 


TABLE 14 


Groups CHOSEN To ILLUSTRATE DIFFERENCES IN APPEAL 
or PoptLar SuBJECT HEADINGS 







MEN 





HicH-ScHoOoL EDUCATION OR LEsSs 







1. Prisoners (Milwaukee house of g. Factory workers (Chicago textile 
correction) mill) 

2. Postal clerks (Milwaukee central | 10. Telephone operators (Chicago ex- 
office) changes) 

3. Skilled tradesmen (Cleveland night 
school) 





. Farmers (Vermont villages) 







COLLEGE STUDENTS 











5. Seniors (College of Education, {| 11. Seniors (College of Education, Uni- 






University of Minnesota) versity of Minnesota) 
6. Seniors (School of Medicine, State | 12. Freshmen (Home Economics De- 
University of Iowa) partment, University of Minnesota) 





7. Seniors (School of Commerce, { 13. Seniors (School of Commerce, 
State University of Iowa) State University of Iowa) 












COLLEGE GRADUATES 









14. Elementary-school teachers (Chi- 
cago vicinity) 

15. High-school teachers (Chicago vi- 
cinity) 

16. Housewives (Chicago, Cleveland, 

Milwaukee) 


. High-school teachers (Chicago vi- 
cinity) 








A summary table.—The facts to be presented for consideration 
are all contained in Table 15. While it may be necessary to study 
the table a few moments before it is easily read, a single table is 
more useful for our purposes than several smaller tables. If the ab- 
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breviations used to denote the different groups are not clear, the 
reader has merely to refer to the list of groups shown in Table 14. 

Reading interest versus library demand.—Table 15 serves to con- 
trast the topics on which most non-fiction is said to be supplied by 
public libraries with the topics of most interest to the sixteen groups 
of adults. For sake of the illustration one may assume that the six- 
teen groups represent the same range in reading interest that would 
exist if the entire adult population were sampled. On this assump- 
tion the interesting fact is that the topics on which most reading is 
supplied by public libraries are in only three cases the topics of most 
interest to the population. 

Of the twenty-three topics said to represent the largest circulation 
in public libraries, only three are ranked in the highest fifth of the 
list by eight or more of the sixteen groups. The italicized topics so 
ranked are (No. 21) “the next war” by twelve of the sixteen groups, 
(No. 77) “interesting places in the United States” by nine groups, 
and (No. 108) “travel and outdoor life” by nine groups. 

However, when we examine the ratings by the same sixteen groups 
on the topics not included among these of heavy circulation, we find 
eleven other topics to have the same or great interest. What the 
topics are and how many of the sixteen groups rank them in the 
upper fifth of the list may be shown as follows: 


Number of 





toe Toric eee ae 

in Highest Fifth 
19 International attitudes. .................05. 12 
53 Prevention and treatment of specific ills...... II 
54 Personal hygiene............... 000 eee e eee 14 
57 Personal qualities analyzed................. 11 
58 Getting along with other people............. 13 
59 Self-improvement and happy living.......... 12 
60 The successful life... . 2... ... 0... ccc ee eee ees 8 
87 Eugenics and birth control.................. 8 
gI College and higher education................ 8 
111 Parents’ relationships with children.......... II 


112 Successful marriage.............. 0.0 cee euee If 
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Still assuming, for sake of illustration, that the twenty-three 
topics of Table 15 are those on which librarians think that most 
public-library books circulate, and that the sixteen groups do fairly 
represent the adult population at large, it is interesting to try to ac- 
count for the discrepancy between relative interest and assumed de- 
mand. Perhaps the most obvious explanations are four. First, it is 
possible that readable books on the topics preferred do not exist in 
sufficient numbers to compete in circulation with other non-fiction 
books. This might be true in the case of topics such as Nos. 58, 59, 
and 112. Second, it may be that readable books on these topics 
exist but are not purchased by libraries because the wide interest in 
them is not known. This seems quite probable in the case of such 
topics as Nos. 19, 53, 54, 57, 91, 111, and 112—nearly all. Third, the 
interest may be known but the books may not be stocked because of 
local prejudices; for example, No. 87, “eugenics and birth control.” 
Fourth, the groups to whom these topics appeal most strongly may 
represent the half of the population that does not read books. In this 
case the interests would be satisfied by magazine-reading which 
would not appear in the library circulation. 

Disregarding the last as irrelevant at present to the problem of 
book selection in public libraries, we may suppose that each of the 
first three suggestions has some validity. If so, the more closely we 
can determine the interest of the population at large in such topics 
as the list represents, the easier it should be to stimulate publication 
of interesting books and to select such books for public-library 
shelves. 

Group interests in biographical subjects.—It will be noted that the 
first six topics of Table 15 classify as popular biography, a field in 
which much writing and reading has been done in recent years. 
While the six subjects of biography are not so interesting to certain 
groups as some of the other seven biographical subjects appearing 
in the complete check-list, the six are typical. The fact should be 
emphasized, however, that the types of persons about whom most 
biographical books are being read are no more interesting to certain 
groups than other types of persons. 

Let us look first at the upper left-hand section of the table, which 
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shows in the first four columns the interests of men having not more 
than high-school education. Taking the four groups together, we see 
that the six different subjects of biography have a very unequal ap- 
peal. ‘‘Scientists” are preferred. In order of decreasing interest the 
other five are “successful business men and women” and ‘‘military 
and naval heroes” (tied for second place), “captains of industry,” 
“artists and musicians,” and “actors and actresses.”’ Expressed in 
terms of average ratings, the difference in interest between ‘‘scien- 
tists’ and “‘actors and actresses” is just 75 per cent, three-quarters 
of the greatest possible difference. 

When the ratings of the first four groups are taken separately 
for comparison, the differences are much less. This suggests that sex 
and amount of schooling have much more effect upon interest in 
particular types of biography than vocation has, at least among men 
of high-school education or less. Except for the first two topics, 
“captains of industry” and “successful business men and women,”’ 
the ratings are nearly the same. ‘‘Captains of industry” appeal most 
to the skilled tradesmen and the farmers, next to the prisoners, and 
least to the postal clerks, whose indifference may be due to the fact 
that they hold civil service appointments and are less interested in 
business. This explanation is supported by the ratings for the next 
topic, “successful business men and women,” which shows the widest 
difference in appeal. It is given the highest possible rating by the 
farmers and next to the lowest rating by the postal clerks. Both the 
prisoners and the tradesmen are much interested. These compari- 
sons show clearly that even for readers of the same sex and schooling 
the appeal of any given type of biography cannot be predicted with- 
out separate attention to each of the vocational groups concerned. 

Is biography more interesting to men with more education? We 
may discuss this question by comparing the four groups of non- 
college men with the three groups of collegians. The answer is no. 
The average decile rating for the non-college groups is 6.08 and for 
the collegians it is 6.5. Since the lower the index the higher the inter- 
est value, this means that biography as such is slightly more inter- 
esting to the non-collegians. This raises the question whether edu- 
cation has much effect upon interest in the type of biography read. 
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It does. While both the collegians and the non-collegians prefer to 
read about scientists and have very little interest in artists and 
musicians, the collegians like to read about actors and actresses 
much more, and about military and naval heroes much less, than 
the non-collegians. 

What happens when the sexes are different? This question is best 
considered with reference to the six groups of college students, of 
whom three are men and three are women. It will be noted that 
these sex groups are alike in respect to amount of schooling and 
occupation, i.e., types of course pursued. Hence, sex is the most im- 
portant difference. 

If the decile ranks are added for both sets of three groups each, 
the men’s ratings are 117 and the women’s 130. That is, the men 
students like biography more than the women like it, in so far as 
the six types of biography may be used to represent biography in 
general. The women’s interest, however, is more evenly spread 
among the six subjects. The sums of the ratings for the three groups 
of women are 22, 22, 25, 22, 14, and 25—-for the six topics respec- 
tively. Since the highest score would be 3 and the lowest score would 
be 30, it is clear that, relatively, these students have a uniform in- 
difference toward biography on these subjects. The only noteworthy 
interest lies in “‘actors and actresses,”’ which received a score of 14. 

Differences in interest in biography.—Table 16 may serve to sum- 
marize the facts concerning differences in interest in biographical 
reading as affected by differences in sex and amount of schooling. 
The figures show how many of the sixteen groups we have considered 
have much or little interest* in the various topics. 

The table is read as follows: Two of the four groups of men with 
no schooling beyond high school have much interest in “captains of 
industry’; none of these groups have little interest in the subject. 
One group of men with more than high-school education has much 
interest in this topic, and one group has little interest. The other 
figures are read in the same way. 

It is important to note that the “totals” have little meaning be- 


« ““Much” means that the topic was placed at or above the third decile, i.e., deciles 
1-3. “Little”? means placed at or below the eighth decile. 
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yond the fact that some groups of the same sex and roughly the same 
amount of schooling are found in each column. That is to say, some 
groups of men with no more than high-school education like biog- 
raphy and some groups do not. The same is true of men with more 
than high-school education, of women with high-school education, 
and of women with education beyond high school. Out of 96 ratings 
on the six topics by the sixteen groups, 36 ratings lie between the 
third and eighth deciles, neither high nor low. Of the remaining 60 


TABLE 16 


DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST IN BIOGRAPHY 
(The figures show the number of groups) 


MEN WoMEN 


TOTALS 
High School | Beyond High | High School | Beyond High 
Tories Less School , e Less School . 


Much | Little | Much | Little 


REET fA ST | a re ir EE ES 


Much | Little | Much | Little | Much | Little 





Captains of industry..| 2 |..... I ae eee ae eee 2 3 4 
Successful business men 
and women........ 3 I I 2 1 aa Se I 5 6 8 
Scientists............] 4 |..... ao eewetlaasualaautee I 2 8 2 
Artists and musicians..|..... ra eee 4 a one I I 2 9 
Actors and actresses. ..}..... AS iN eiracees a eee, Nateen ener I ° 8 
Military and naval he- 
POCS e145 a keeeea tks ; as eee? I Oe is ech Sheetal aaraces 6 2 8 
Totals........... 10 9 6 | 12 2 I 3 117 | 2x | 39 











ratings, 39 are at or below the eighth decile (little interest) and only 
21 are at or above the third decile (much interest) as compared with 
the other topics of the complete check-list. 

Data applied to book selection.—How such facts bear upon the 
problem of book selection should be evident. Let us suppose that the 
biography of a noted artist or musician comes to the desk of the 
selecting authority in the public library of a community composed 
of groups like those we have examined. Should it be selected for 
purchase? It is clear from Table 15 that the subject has no appeal to 
men. Also, of the groups shown, there are only two groups of women 
to whom the topic has much appeal, namely, the teachers and 
factory workers. With one exception women with more than high- 
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school education of the groups here shown are indifferent to this 
subject. In the same way it is possible to learn the attitudes 
of each group toward other subjects of biography (or any other 
of the standard topics) from the facts illustrated in Table 15. It 
may well be objected that the experience of librarians shows col- 
lege women to be heavy readers of biography. This may be true. It 
may also be true that all the groups here shown are heavy readers 
of these particular biographies. But if so, they may be expected to 
obtain greater satisfaction from books on topics that are even more 
interesting, as shown in Table 15, if the books are equally readable. 

It would, of course, be stupid to suggest that such facts alone are 
a sufficient basis for book selection. Book selection is not a mechan- 
ical process. Yet to determine the attitudes toward a given subject 
of all important community groups served by the given library, and 
then to count the groups whose interest is high, is entirely practicable 
and desirable. The ease of collecting the evidence depends, of course, 
upon the size of the community. But granting all the evidence de- 
sired, the proportion of the groups interested in the subject would 
not automatically determine whether or not to select a book on that 
subject. At least three other conditions must be considered. 

The first condition is, of course, the quality of the book. What is 
there to choose between an interesting book on a topic not previ- 
ously considered interesting and a dreary book on an interesting 
topic! Subjective judgment, guided as at present by critical reviews, 
is indispensable at this point, pending objective criteria for style. 

The second condition is the relation between the readers’ interest 
and their actual reading. It is entirely possible for a group to be 
genuinely interested in a topic and yet to do little or no reading upon 
it even when interesting books are available. The ratings of different 
groups as shown in the various tables submitted are, strictly speak- 
ing, only comparable within the group. That is to say, the ratings 
show which topics are most interesting and which are least interest- 
ing for each group. But since there is no common zero point of inter- 
est, a topic which is least interesting to a group of heavy readers may 
well be read about by that group more than a topic rated as very 
interesting by another group of light readers. 
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The third condition is the difficulty of the book for the given 
group of readers. Somewhat promising criteria for difficulty of 
vocabulary have been developed by schoolmen for the evaluation of 
textbooks.’ These are, of course, usually applicable to books for 
adults. There is, however, the important difference that, while many 
textbooks are available on the subjects desired for children, very 
few books are available on many of the subjects preferred by adults. 
Hence the librarian must usually take what he can get. Methods of 
evaluating difficulty do not, in any case, need to be precise. If only 
half a dozen books are found on a topic which appeals strongly to 
men with high-school education, it is usually possible for the li- 
brarian to decide offhand which book would be most readable. A 
more reliable estimate of relative difficulty is to count the percentage 
of polysyllabic words on each of about twenty representative pages 
of the text. The book having the lowest proportion will, in most 
cases, be found to contain the simplest words. 

How important this matter of simplicity is in selecting readable 
books on preferred topics is well shown by the list of titles on pages 
259 ff. of the Appendix. The titles were chosen by a widely read 
librarian with reference to the twelve non-fiction topics preferred by 
Milwaukee post-office employees. The librarian was entirely famil- 
iar with the readers’ tastes, as a result of several years’ experience 
in helping them select their reading. The selection of books was thus 
limited only by the holdings of the Milwaukee Public Library; yet 
it is apparent at a glance that several of the titles are not likely to 
be considered ‘‘readable’”’ by men whose schooling and whose literary 
background are those of post-office employees. The only remedy 
seems to be the production of more appropriate books. 

In spite of the importance of these and other conditions which 
prevent the mechanical selection of books, the fact remains that the 
use of group-interest ratings reduces errors in estimating the appeal 
of a given type of literature to a particular community. 

Groups interested in other subjects.—The illustrations have thus far 

Cf. W. S. Gray, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading ‘‘Supplementary 


Educational Monographs,”’ No. 28 (School of Education, University of Chicago, 1925), 
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been confined to widely circul~ting subjects in biography for greater 
ease in noting differences in the appeal of these subjects to different 
groups. We may now consider some of the other subjects listed in 
Table 15 as being most in demand at public libraries. Differences 
in group attitudes toward the subjects are doubtless best indicated 
by naming the groups who have much and those who have little in- 
terest in each subject. The groups who rate the subjects neither high 
nor low will not usually be mentioned. The facts are all contained 
in Table 15. 

The next war.—This topic is consistently rated high. Men are 
more interested in it than women. Of the eight groups of men, six 
give it the highest possible rating, the first tenth; the men high- 
school teachers place it in the second tenth; and the Iowa medical 
students, in the fifth. 

Among women, the topic is placed in the second tenth by five 
groups, namely, factory workers, operators, commercial students, 
high-school teachers, and elementary-school teachers. The house- 
wives place it in the third tenth and the two student groups at the 
University of Minnesota, in the fourth. It is plain that for these 
groups as a whole, one would not go wrong in selecting any well- 
written book on the next war. 

Labor and the labor market.—The next noteworthy topic is “labor 
and the labor market.” Its appeal is greatest to men, as one might 
expect. All groups of men with no more than high-school education 
are much interested, as are also the seniors in the School of Com- 
merce at the University of Iowa for obvious professional reasons. 
The only group of men having very little interest is the medical 
students. 

Of the women, not one of the eight groups place it above the 
eighth decile, not even the factory girls, who should be interested. 
Hence books in this field would be selected primarily for men. 

Developments in the automobile indusitry.—Again we have a clear 
sex division among the groups interested and not interested. The 
men all express either keen interest or a medium degree of interest 
with the exception of the seniors in the College of Education at the 
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University of Minnesota. Only one group of women, however, places 
it above the ninth decile, namely, the commercial students. 

Developmenis in aviation.—Aviation has the same appeal as the 
automobile to men of limited schooling, but is much more interest- 
ing to men college students and to men high-school teachers. To 
all groups of women also, aviation appeals far more strongly than 
the automobile industry, particularly to women college students and 
school teachers. Books on aviation might accordingly be expected 
to have a general appeal to these groups. 

Comments on modern America.—Reactions to this topic by the six- 
teen groups we are considering are not emphatic enough to help 
much in book selection. They are none the less important from the 
standpoint of adult education. The topic implies a critical attitude 
toward American Babbittry and other traits that give concern to 
thoughtful observers of modern society.* Hence, the fact that the 
topic does not greatly interest any of the eight groups of men and 
appeals strongly to only two groups of women is noteworthy. The 
fact, perhaps, suggests the need for more readable material in this 
field. The two groups of women who express keenest interest are the 
elementary-school teachers and the housewives. Among men, the 
high-school teachers have least interest in this subject. 

Interesting places.—Two topics, Nos. 76 and 77, may well be con- 
sidered together. The first is “interesting places abroad” and the 
second is “interesting places in the United States.”” A remarkable 
difference in the group interests in these topics is that in general the 
male groups prefer to read about places in the United States. There 
is also a tendency for the groups with more education to prefer 
reading about foreign parts, as one might suppose. Selection of books 
on travel might thus be guided by facts concerning the proportion 
of the sexes in the population to be served and concerning the pro- 
portion of college graduates. Both topics are relatively interesting to 
all groups, but the topic “interesting places abroad” has less appeal 
for men with limited schooling. 

Child-training.—Interest in the field of child-training is also a mat- 
ter of obvious importance from a social point of view. The subject 

t See the analysis of this topic, No. 67, on the long form, page 213. 
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is one about which many parent. are ignorant to their own consider- 
able grief. When the wealth of available knowledge about child 
psychology and the care of children is considered, the lack until very 
recently of material that is both authentic and readable is conspicu- 
ous. Most of the more readable material is probably found in maga- 
zines. This may account for the fact that only seven of the sixteen 
groups express keen interest in it, and their interest is explained en- 
tirely by occupational differences. The six groups are the house- 
wives, women elementary-school teachers, men high-school teachers 
(many of whom are also parents), two groups of prospective teach- 
ers, the seniors in the School of Medicine at the University of Iowa 
and a group of students of home economics. None of the groups 
places the topic below the seventh decile. Hence, readable books on 
child-training might safely be selected for these groups. 

The home garden.—To illustrate a topic of a different sort, “‘the 
home garden” is useful, since large numbers of books on gardening 
are said to circulate from public libraries in communities where gar- 
dens exist. If this report is true, it conflicts strangely with the inter- 
ests of our sixteen groups, only two of whom place it as high as 
the third decile. Eight of the groups place it in the lowest tenth; 
four in the ninth; one in the eighth; and one, the postal clerks, in 
the sixth. The greater interest of the postal clerks is perhaps ex- 
plained by the shorter day, which allows them to care for gardens. 
Since the ratings are so entirely plausible, it would seem that garden- 
ing is a highly specialized interest and that books on the subject 
should not be featured until the presence of interested groups is 
established. 

Educational responsibilities of the library.—Before concluding this 
chapter, it may be well to consider the data briefly with reference to 
the educational responsibilities of the public library in the United 
States. There are frequent pronouncements by librarians to the ef- 
fect that the public library is “‘the people’s university,” “‘the library 
strives to make public opinion more intelligent,”’ the library supplies 
“the best books for the largest number,” and the like. In practice, 
however, educational objectives are seldom allowed to interfere with 
the dominant objective, which is to give the public what it wants. 
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It is not the writers’ intention here to blame the American public 
library for failure to assume an educational responsibility toward the 
communities served. The public library has, of course, offered a 
large educational opportunity. There are many excellent reasons 
why an institution dependent for its very life upon the good will of 
taxpayers, obliged to meet the needs both of serious and of aimless 
readers, and staffed by persons who have rarely received systematic 
training in educational thinking, should emphasize the recreational 
function of the public library at the expense of the educational func- 
tion, whenever the two conflict. What the writers wish to stress, 
however, is that the educational objectives of the public library are 
not likely to be attained as by-products of the services which public 
libraries now render. 

Important educational results should not be expected from the 
library’s present activities, because no one knows what are the spe- 
cific educational needs of adults that can be met by reading. Until 
such needs are defined, we have no adequate criteria for selecting the 
appropriate reading matter. And until appropriate materials are 
available, we cannot determine the methods by which library as- 
sistants may best help the individual reader to select and apply 
reading most directly pertinent to his needs." Clearly, much work 
must be done by students of public librarianship before the library 
becomes properly oriented in the field of adult education. 

A practical expedient.—Before such studies bear fruit, however, 
there are various steps the library may take to magnify its educa- 
tional influence without loss to its present objectives. A compromise 
policy clearly involves an effort to stimulate reading upon subjects 
that directly concern the general social welfare whenever such sub- 
jects are found to be intrinsically interesting to groups of readers 
who are poorly informed on such subjects. The library meets its 
educational responsibilities to society in the degree that the public 
learns from the library what social values are, becomes curious about 
“the other side” of political and economic questions, and comes to 
rely upon library assistants for advice which is as free from propa- 


For a fuller development of this point of view, see ‘“‘What We Don’t Know about 
the Library and Adult Education,” Libraries, December, 1929, pp. 479 ff. 
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ganda of any sort as fallible ht:man beings are able to give. It is 
precisely this tendency to think in terms of society as a whole which 
so many librarians fail to acquire because of their commendable at- 
tention to the needs of individual readers. 

If some such policy were adopted by an important public library, 
the first move would be to select a few contemporary social issues 
about which the average citizen should have more knowledge or a 
different sort of knowledge than he obtains from casual sources. 
While much research would be needed to produce anything like a 
complete list of such subjects, almost anyone can arbitrarily select a 
few of them. 

Socially tmportant topics —For example, the typical high-school 
graduate of either sex could hardly fail to benefit both himself and 
his community by substantial reading on all sides of the following 
subjects: (6) tmportant men of affairs, including such topics as “‘cap- 
tains of industries,” ‘statesmen and politicians,’’ “scientists,’’ and 
“royalty and social leaders’; (2) problems of modern civilization, in- 
cluding ‘‘the changing status of women,”’ “eugenics and birth con- 
trol,” and “religion and the world today’’; (7) criticism of American 
customs and institutions, including “characteristics of the American,”’ 
‘problems of the city,” and “the reporter and the press”; (4) United 
States government and politics, including “criticism of government 
policies,” ‘problems of state and city governments,” and “United 
States’ foreign affairs”; (3) law and the administration of justice, in- 
cluding ‘“‘citizenship,”’ “‘business frauds,” “detection and prevention 
of crime,” and “prohibition violations and enforcement”; (7) in- 
dustrial and economic conditions in the United States, including ‘‘pros- 
perity,” “‘costs of living,” ‘administration of big business,” “foreign 
trade,” and “the money market”; (5) developments in science, in- 
cluding “social values of science,” “aviation,” “farming,” “‘engineer- 
ing,” and “‘public health”; (1) educational problems, including “‘child- 
training,” ‘elementary and secondary education,” ‘“‘college and 
higher education,” “vocational guidance,” and ‘‘adult education.” 

Group interests in socially important topics—Having thus arbi- 
trarily selected a number of topics which directly concern the general 
welfare of modern society, the librarian may proceed, by methods 
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we have described, to determine which groups in the community are 
most interested in reading about the topics selected, and then to 
select and advertise books on the topics preferred by any significant 
proportion of the community. 

Tables 17-24 apply to the first of these questions. They show 
which of twelve typical groups have most interest, least interest, 
and some interest in the topics just mentioned as being socially 
important.’ Since “most interest” is shown by heavy black in the 
square which represents the interest of each group in each topic, it 
is easy to note at a glance which topics are most appealing to the 
largest number of groups. Similar tables might readily be prepared 
to cover all groups comprising the population of any community 
served by a given public library or branch library. 

The tables are easier to read when the number of different groups 
is small. Hence the twelve groups are chosen to cover as wide a 
range as possible. The groups are evenly divided as to sex and 
schooling. Skilled labor is represented by the Cleveland skilled 
tradesmen and the Chicago factory workers; clerical occupations, by 
the Milwaukee post-office clerks and the Chicago telephone oper- 
ators; the professions, by the two groups of teachers and students of 
medicine. Environmental differences are introduced by the farmers 
and women students in the department of home economics (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota). Other student groups represent business for 
both men and women. The housewives are mostly college graduates. 
The prisoners represent men with a minimum of schooling. 

The tables are arranged in order of decreasing interest to the 
twelve groups as a whole, as determined by the number of groups 
having ‘‘most interest” in the topics shown in each table. Various 
significant problems raised by the striking differences among the 
groups challenge further interpretation and the collection of addi- 
tional facts. Since the writers have elsewhere supplied an abundance 
of such interpretation, the reader is invited to study these tables him- 
self to the end of defining opportunities for the educational influence 
of the library to take effect upon the particular groups represented. 


1 “Most interest” means at or above second decile. ‘Least interest’? means at or be- 
low ninth decile. ‘‘Some interest” means between third and eighth decile. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL VALUES AND PROBLEMS 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 
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TABLE 19 


LAW AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
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TABLE 20 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
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TABLE 21 


VALUES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 
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TABLE 22 


IMPORTANT MEN OF AFFAIRS 
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TABLE 23 
INDUSTRIAL AND Economic CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS 
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Summary.—The chapter has presented a number of illustrations 
to show what any observer of adult reading already knows: different 
topics appeal differently to different groups of readers. Were this 
the only purpose of the chapter, it might well be omitted. The illus- 
trations, however, are intended to go considerably beyond the re- 
sults of casual or even systematic observation. They are presented 
to support various suggestions which should simplify and improve 
the selection of substantial reading for any group or groups of adults. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion is that the subjects treated 
in the books said to circulate most widely contain only one-fifth of 
the subjects of most interest to eight or more of sixteen typical 
groups. That is to say, the interest of the sixteen selected groups in 
the twenty-three widely circulating topics is relatively low. The im- 
plication of this fact is that publishers, booksellers, and librarians 
might all benefit by knowing what other topics than those treated 
in popular books, particular groups of adults prefer to read about. 
The readable books that remain to be written on subjects of most 
appeal to the general reader will perhaps circulate more widely 
among groups that do not now patronize libraries. 

A second important notion is that policies of public-library ad- 
ministration may well be guided by data such as have been shown. 
The Leipzig program, on paper at least, suggests the possibilities of 
a library system aimed more directly at the general reader. Such a 
library must, by some simple procedure, determine the serious read- 
ing interests of the existing community groups as a basis for selecting 
books, classifying and cataloguing books, serving individual readers, 
training library assistants, and meeting other fundamental problems 
of administration. The procedures explained in chapter v are simpli- 
fied to the point where any interested librarian or teacher of adults 
may readily use them to determine the interests and to estimate the 
needs of the general reader as such. 

Also, the chapter has indicated the extent to which readers who 
are alike in respect to sex, schooling, and type of occupation are in- 
terested in the same subjects. The uniformity of interests, even 
within groups so broadly defined, suggests various practical applica- 
tions. Perhaps the most obvious is that any agency seeking to meet 
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the intellectual needs of a given community should first determine 
roughly the number of each sex; the proportion having completed 
eight, twelve, and sixteen years of schooling; and the occupations 
represented by the literate population. When in possession of such 
facts, which are easily obtained, the agency might determine what 
topics appeal to each group of the same sex, amount of schooling, 
and type of occupation within the community served, and then se- 
lect the most readable books upon such topics. 

Large economies to the individual library would, of course, result 
if data for similar groups were available in other communities. That 
is to say, if, instead of the few groups for whom interest patterns are 
shown in the Appendix to this volume, about twice as many properly 
selected groups had been sampled, any given library or other agency 
could use to some extent the same patterns to determine what sub- 
jects are preferred by corresponding groups in their own commu- 
nities. Such use of data obtained elsewhere could not safely be car- 
ried beyond topics appealing to all groups of the same sex, amount of 
schooling, and type of occupation. But even to identify such topics 
would greatly reduce the amount of direct investigation which the 
individual library would need to undertake. 

Finally, the chapter has suggested a procedure whereby any public 
library may determine the topics of major importance to society at 
large which its clientéle is most interested to read about. Having de- 
termined these, the library is in a better position to meet its educa- 
tional responsibilities to the community by doing what it can to 
stimulate and supply reading on such topics. 


CHAPTER IV 


SUBJECTS OF INTEREST TO SELECTED GROUPS 


Purpose of the chapter —Speaking of the place of books in a democ- 
racy, R. L. Duffus remarks: “The arrogance of the ‘cultured,’ in- 
creasing in recent years with the growing criticism of democracy, 
has many sins to answer for. It has tended to defeat its own pur- 
ported objectives. It has helped perpetuate barbarism by assuming 
that barbarism is inevitable. It has itself been barbarically intoler- 
ant and uninquisitive.’” 

The remark does not apply merely to the reading of books. It ap- 
plies to all types of substantial reading. It suggests that the con- 
sumption of thoughtful reading matter, by individuals beyond the 
pale of the “cultured,” is less than it might be if authors, publishers, 
book-dealers, and librarians took the necessary pains to discover the 
general reader’s interest in thought-provoking topics. We have al- 
ready shown that among certain groups—like inmates of a city 
prison, factory workers, telephone girls, skilled craftsmen, postal 
clerks, and farmers—there is a high relative interest in certain non- 
fiction subjects on which books are now available in public libraries. 
But what remains to be shown is far more suggestive of the place 
which thoughtful reading might have in a democracy, namely, the 
non-fiction topics preferred by each group, regardless of whether or 
not readable books on such topics exist. To indicate such topics we 
must define the interests of different groups among all the topics dis- 
cussed in contemporary non-fiction. Such is the purpose of the pres- 
ent chapter. Heretofore we have examined group interests with ref- 
erence only to a few topics on which most books are available in pub- 
lic libraries. 

This chapter accordingly differs from the last chapter in that the 
discussion is based upon groups instead of being based upon sub- 
jects. We have just been considering the question: What groups of 

*R, L. Duffus, Books: Their Place in a Democracy (Houghton Mifflin), p. xii. 
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readers are attracted by particular subjects? We now consider the 
other phase of the question, namely: What subjects appeal to par- 
ticular groups? This approach will be regarded as more important 
by persons primarily interested in differences among readers; the 
former approach is better suited to persons concerned with dif- 
ferences among types of reading matter. 

‘The two points of view are respectively those of persons who se- 
lect books for a library and of those selecting books from a library. 
In selecting books for a library, however, the librarian frequently 
asks himself not only “Who would want to read this book?’ but 
also “What would housewives (or any other typical group) like best 
to read?’ Thus, while the two approaches are sometimes considered 
by the same individual, they can readily be distinguished. In se- 
lecting books for a library, one must know whether enough people 
are interested in the subject of which the book treats to warrant 
its being purchased. In selecting from a library, it is necessary to 
know what subjects are most appealing to the reader or readers for 
whom the book is being selected. Of the two approaches, it is clear 
that the topic approach is usually preferred by the administrators 
of public libraries and by the infinite variety of other persons who 
want to know how the public is disposed toward the particular sub- 
ject or activity with which they themselves are identified. ‘‘Beauty- 
culture specialists,’ for example, might wish to know what groups 
like to read about the enhancement of personal beauty (topic No. 
55), a topic of large economic and social importance for most women. 

Various agencies concerned.—The subject approach has more 
meaning to members of a library staff who help individual patrons 
select their books; to educators, who need to know what topics a 
particular group of adults is willing to read about so that reading 
upon the more important topics may be stimulated; and to students 
in a number of academic fields (for example, psychology and so- 
ciology) in which knowledge of the similarities and differences among 
the interests of typical adult groups helps to explain the mental proc- 
esses and behavior of the groups. 

Arranged in somewhat logical order, the agencies who are mainly 
concerned with the reading interests of particular groups are the pub- 
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lisher, the bookseller, the librarian, the educator, and the social psy- 
chologist. Yet these different agencies are by no means concerned 
about the same sort of groups. The groups of adults with whom they 
deal are very different in size. The general publisher wants to pro- 
duce books of the widest possible appeal. He accordingly thinks in 
terms of the adult population at large. The retail bookseller, on the 
other hand, has usually a patronage restricted to a given section of 
the locality and to a certain cultural group within that section. The 
librarian, the educator, and the sociologist fall somewhere in between. 
Each is concerned with the reading interests of groups that are usu- 
ally larger than the clientéle of the small retail bookseller but smaller 
than the market of the general publisher. 

Are the group interests reliable?—-We may here consider a question 
which some are likely to raise concerning the importance we attach 
to the interest patterns of different groups as such. Those who are 
willing to follow through the statistical discussion of this point (in 
chapter vii) will find an entirely convincing answer. Others, how- 
ever, may wish some non-technical explanation of the fact that we 
do regard the group ratings as reliable, even though everybody 
knows that the interests of no two individuals are precisely alike. 
Since the whole body of evidence contained in this volume applies 
only to groups, it is important to know to what degree the group 
ratings are trustworthy. 

Fortunately for the writers, who are better qualified to present 
the facts in statistical than in literary form, Mr. Duffus has not only 
stated the question vividly but has also, in the last sentence of the 
following paragraph, supplied the answer." 

But the average human being is a fiction. He does not exist. He never has 
existed. Neither does or has the average farmer, shopgirl, structural steel 
worker, merchant, or banker. What we mean when we say that we are adapting 
a specified commodity to the average person, whether that commodity be a book 
or a toothpaste, is that we are trying to keep within certain wide limits of human 
tolerance. But the human race is in fact infinitely divisible. To write books 
consistent with this infinite divisibility would be impossible and probably anti- 


social. We can, however, adapt ourselves to the undoubted existence of groups 
whose interests often overlap, but do not coincide. 


t Duffus, op. cét., p. 221. 
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That is to say, the interests of any given group of individuals—say 
postal clerks in the city of Milwaukee—are capable of being defined 
to the extent that they overlap. This is all that we attempt to do. 
The group ratings, of which our evidence consists, show what the 
overlappings are. The statistical methods used are dependable for 
just this reason—they serve to distinguish the topics in which the 
interests of different numbers of a group are alike from the topics 
in which the interests are different. For each group, the extent to 
which all individuals have the same interest in the same topic has 
been accurately determined. Without entering into technicalities, it 
may be said that the topics of most interest and of least interest to a 
given group represent the interests or the aversions of the individual 
members of the group that overlap significantly. The topics falling 
in between represent interests that do not overlap and also those in 
which all persons have some interest but neither much nor little. 
Hence, when we speak of group interests, we refer to interests 
which the members of the group have in common. It has been thor- 
oughly established in each case that such interests are characteristic 
of the entire groups named, as well as of the seventy-five individuals 
or so who represent each group in the returns. Until the reader of 
this book has read the discussion of chapter vii, he is accordingly 
asked to accept the group interests as reliable. The question to be 
considered is not: Is the group interested in these topics? We know 
that the groups are interested in them, for reasons stated in chapter 
vu. The question here to be considered, therefore, is: Why are the 
interests what they are, and what reading needs do they imply? 
Groups vary in size.—It will be noted that this explanation applies 
with equal force to a larger group than the postal clerks of one city. 
It applies to all men with the same amount of schooling, or to all 
men, or to the entire population of the United States. Yet, for most 
practical purposes, it is best to define the interests common to indi- 
viduals belonging to the same sex, occupation, and educational level. 
In presenting facts about group reading interests, it may therefore 
be well to begin with large groups and work down to small groups. 
The data concerning the larger groups are of more concern to the 
general publisher, the librarian, and the educator. Data concerning 
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the smaller groups are of more concern to the service librarian, the 
sociologist, the teacher, the bookseller, and to agencies like the 
church, the courts, and other welfare organizations. 

It is well to repeat the fact that the data to be shown are by no 
means complete. They are scarcely sufficient to represent the larger 
groups. They are merely illustrative. But, if this fact is clearly in 
mind, the data will serve to make plain how the interests of larger 
groups can be defined when a wider variety of subgroups has been 
sampled. 

Factors of reading interest.—By referring to Figure 1 (page 15), 
one will note some of the factors which our data show to be responsi- 
ble for differences in reading interest. The factors are sex, amount 
of schooling, occupation, size of community, age, environment, and 
time spent in reading. There are probably other factors of less im- 
portance. It will be convenient to refer to this scheme in making 
clear the relationships among small and large groups. One should 
note that none of the groups are exclusive. Wide overlapping among 
the groups makes for a very large number of subgroups: women with 
elementary schooling only who live in the country and spend much 
time in reading, men college graduates employed as salesmen in 
Cities who spend little or no time in reading, and many other combi- 
nations of the factors. 

Topics appealing to all groups sampled.-—We may first consider the 
reading interests of the largest group of all, namely, the composite 
of all groups sampled. The general publisher, newspaper editor, li- 
brarian, and others should be much concerned to know what such 
interests are. Table 25 shows two topics ranked in the upper half 
of the list by all of the groups represented in the Summary Tables, 
pp. 284 ff. It is astonishing that any topics at all answer this de- 
scription. Two other topics of almost universal interest are “‘self- 
improvement” and “laws and legislation.” 

The number of topics in which all groups are interested would 
have been much larger if the topics of the check-list were not so spe- 
cific. But the specific topics were found by experiment to be neces- 


 Decile ratings upon which Tables 25-45 of this chapter are based are to be found in 
Exhibits J, K, and L of the Appendix. 
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sary in defining the reading interests of the smaller groups for whom 
reading is usually selected by the library and by educational agencies 
of a given locality. It is entirely possible, though somewhat improb- 
able, that, even if the other groups needed to represent the entire 
adult population had been sampled, the two topics might still prove 
interesting to all groups. If so, the fact might indicate that the 
topics represent problems appealing to human nature as such. 
Some reflection on each of the two topics of universal interest 
will suggest that the topics appeal to the different groups for very 
different reasons. ‘International attitudes and problems’’ illustrates 


TABLE 25 
Topics PREFERRED AND Topics AVOIDED BY ALL Groups SAMPLED 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 
(Placed in Upper Half of the List by (Placed in Lower Half of the List by 
All Groups Sampled to Date) All Groups Sampled to Date) 
Topic 
No. 
10. Tnternanonal attitudes and prob- (None) 
ems 


54. Personal hygiene 


this point very clearly. Among some of the student groups, for ex- 
ample, one would expect to find interest in the topic arising from 
concern over American “dollar imperialism,” and the growing un- 
popularity of the United States among European and Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. Among other groups of men students, the interest may 
conceivably proceed from desire for another war. Among the farmers 
and skilled craftsmen, perhaps, the interest may proceed from the 
fear of commercial rivalry engendered by the politically inspired 
press. The housewives’ interest may be due to fear of another war. 
Interest on the part of telephone operators, factory girls, and the like 
may result from mere curiosity to know something about the topic. 
The post-office clerks may have a strictly vocational interest in the 
topic, which would be consistent with the marked interest in prob- 
lems of the federal government on the part of civil servants. The 
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large representation among our groups of persons of foreign parent- 
age also accounts for the interest in ‘international attitudes.” 

Interest in reading about “personal hygiene” and “‘self-improve- 
ment and happy living” may be similarly explained. Different 
groups are interested for different reasons. But essentially, the inter- 
est is explained by the fact that, whatever be the reader’s sex, age, 
wealth, residence, education, or occupation, no one wants to be sick 
and no one wants to be unhappy. If there be morbid individuals 
who have a temporary desire for sickness and unhappiness, they are 
sufficiently out of step with their groups so that the group patterns 
are not affected. Whatever the complete returns might show to be 
true of “international attitudes,”’ it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that “personal hygiene,” ‘‘self-improvement and happy living,” 
‘laws and legislation,” ‘‘nature of human nature,” and “getting 
along with other people” will continue to interest the very large 
majority of the readers sampled. 

It may be amusing to speculate, in passing, as to how such topics 
of universal interest may be turned to account. The contention of 
Mr. Duffus in the first paragraph of this chapter seems abundantly 
justified. Readable and authentic material on “international atti- 
tudes and problems” is scarcely available to “uncultured” groups 
except in a few general magazines. Unless such groups are informed 
on such topics, it is not likely that their congressional representatives 
will behave more intelligently. Nor is it likely that readable books 
will be written, published, sold, and placed in public libraries for 
such readers until both author and publisher can be assured of their 
interest in advance by such data as we have illustrated. 

But the situation can be approached more directly. If returns 
from a cross-section of the population in this country and in other 
countries show a universal interest in the subject of international 
attitudes, it would be desirable to analyze the topic into the wide 
range of smaller topics involved. Such an analysis would consist in 
collecting and classifying the topics relating to the attitude of other 
countries toward the United States which are discussed in the daily 
press, weekly reviews, and monthly magazines. When so collected 
and classified, the list of specific topics could be used to collect re- 
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turns from typical groups in the same way that the inclusive check- 
list has been used in our own study. Thus, the systematic worker for 
world-peace would know what particular aspects of the problem 
would be likely to catch the popular attention if attractively pre- 
sented to the general reader. He would not waste his efforts trying 
to meet war propaganda on its own terms. War has interests of its 
own which are best avoided by the peace educator when he at- 
tempts to reach the popular mind. 

In the case of the two other topics that appeal to most of the groups 
sampled, namely, “personal hygiene” and “self-improvement and 
happy living,” the ratings are confirmed by the very wide sales that 
readable books on these subjects have had in recent years.’ For in- 
stance, the great popularity of Dimnet’s The Ari of Thinking is not 
sufficiently explained by its simplicity or by its pleasant style. There 
must be a widespread interest in the subject, especially since the 
book recommends various types of self-discipline which are supposed 
to discourage readers without benefit of culture. We have no facts 
as to the proportion of the readers of this book who represent groups 
having no education beyond high school. But among readers of 
books as such, it seems likely that the book appeals because it sug- 
gests methods for self-improvement. The possibility of greatly 
increasing the consumption of reading on health and self-improve- 
ment, by defining popular aspects of each subject and producing sim- 
ple but authoritative treatments, is clearly indicated. 

Topics appealing to all groups of the same sex.—Reducing the size 
of the groups considered, we next have the topics preferred by all 
groups of men, as shown in Table 26. The noteworthy subjects 
added to those appealing to both men and women are laws, war, 
and sociability. The subjects avoided by men are those one would 
expect to be preferred by women. 

The significant facts concerning masculine interests are more 
clearly apparent when contrasted with feminine interests, as shown 
in Table 27. 


* For example, the following titles, pertinent in various degrees to the latter topics, 
occur in the “‘best-seller” lists of The Bookman (July-Nov., 1930); The Human Mind; 
The Art of Thinking; Preface to Morals; Marriage and Morals; Mrs. Eddy; The Universe 
Around Us; and The Mansions of Philosophy. 
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Sex differences compared.—The most striking sex differences re- 
vealed by the comparison are four. It will be remembered that the 
differences are probably attributable to sex alone, since all groups of 
each sex that have been sampled appear in the table. Here, as else- 
where, the purpose is to illustrate the sort of conclusion that might 
be reached if a cross-section of the population had been sampled. 

Perhaps the most obvious difference is that women agree more 
closely in respect to their aversions. Five topics are rated above the 


TABLE 26 
Topics PREFERRED AND Topics AVOIDED BY ALL Groups oF MEN 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 

(Placed in Upper Half of the List by (Placed in Lower Half of the List bv 

All Male Groups Sampled to Date) All Male Groups Sampled to Date) 
Topic Topic 

No. No. 

16. Laws and legislation 7. Artists and musicians 
*19. International attitudes and prob- g. Actors and actresses 

lems 70. Modern styles, manners, and 

21. The next war customs 

22. Preparedness 72. Social welfare problems 
*54. Personal hygiene 102. Art and art crafts 


* Preferred also by all groups of women. 


median by all groups of men and to by all groups of women. Yet, 
while the men place only 5 topics below the median, 14 topics are 
so placed by the women. Women as such appear to know what they 
like as well as men do and to know much better what they don’t 
like. 

Another noticeable difference is the low feminine interest in busi- 
ness matters. It is entirely probable that the business topics (Nos. 
28, 20, 32, 34, 36, 46, 48, 50, and 51) would disappear from this 
list if our sampling had included groups of women who are busi- 
ness executives. However, the interests of business women should 
be reflected by seniors in the School of Commerce at the University 
of Iowa, who are represented in the table. 
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A third difference is the low feminine interest in politics, as re- 
flected in the two topics—“‘problems of state and city government”’ 
and “foreign governments and politics.”’ Indifference toward the 
latter topic might be expected in view of its remoteness from the 
concerns of the American housewife, girl college student, and 


TABLE 27 


Topics PREFERRED AND Topics AVOIDED By ALL Groups OF WOMEN 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 


(Placed in Upper Half of the List by (Placed in Lower Half of the List by 
All Female Groups Sampled to Date) All Female Groups Sampled to Date) 


Topic Topic 
No. No. 
*19. International attitudes 15. Problems of state and city gov- 
*>4. Personal hygiene ernment 
56. Nature of human nature and in- 20. Foreign governments and politics 
telligence 28. Organization and administration 
57. Personal qualities analyzed of big business 
59. Self-improvement and happy liv- 29. Foreign trade 
ing 32. Insurance 
69. The changing status of woman 34. Marketing 
76. Interesting places abroad 36. Business ventures 
78. Interesting peoples 41. Mechanical inventions 
o1. College and higher education 46. Developments in the automobile 
112. Successful marriage industry 


48. Developments in farming 
50. Mining and metal industries 
51. Trades and manufacturing 
71. Organizations—political, social 
and fraternal 
114. The family car 


* Preferred also by all groups of men. 


woman employed in industry. But the groups of women college 
graduates should, one would suppose, show as much interest in local 
government as the men show, even though it be a different kind of 
interest. 

A fourth difference, made plausible by popular notions of feminine 
traits, is the greater feminine interest in personality. It is somewhat 
striking that most of the topics preferred by all women and not 
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preferred by all men directly involve personality, namely, “nature 
of human nature,” “personal qualities analyzed,” “the changing 
status of women”’ and “successful marriage.”’ 

Taken as a whole, the topics in which all groups of women express 
more than average interest suggest a universal feminine desire to 
escape boredom by a fuller understanding of themselves and their 
associates, by good health, by reading about foreign countries, and, 
of course, by successful marriage. 

Many stimulating questions are raised by such sex differences, and 
most of the questions should be explored by further studies. For ex- 
ample: Are women more interested in successful marriage than men 
or merely more interested in reading about it? And how does it 
happen that, as compared with all groups of. women, all groups of 
men are not equally interested in topics involving problems of per- 
sonal relationships, e.g., ‘“personal qualities analyzed?” One might 
suppose that the former topic would have more practical applica- 
tion to the woman’s problems than the man’s, and that men would 
have much to learn from the latter topic. 

Such questions as these invite the attention of sociologists, espe- 
cially students of the American family, who are concerned about the 
attitudes involved in successful family relationships. Publishers of 
women’s magazines and of books for women should benefit by fol- 
lowing such leads. So also should the librarian, the program com- 
mittees of women’s clubs, community forums, and other organiza- 
tions concerned with the selection of topics appealing generally to 
members of either sex or with the selection of reading upon such 
topics. 

Topics appealing to all groups of same schooling..—The groups 
whose reading interests have been considered thus far are the largest 
groups it is possible to find within any one community, namely, 
groups representing all individuals of the same sex. The groups next 
to be considered are smaller because the factor of schooling is intro- 
duced. Amount of schooling will apparently determine reading 
interests to a greater extent than any other one factor except sex. 

The effect of differences in schooling may be illustrated first by 
comparing groups having high-school education or less with groups 
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of college students, both within the same sex. After each sex has been 
divided in this way, we may compare groups having the same 
amount of schooling but differing in sex. Thus we may compare the 
effects of sex and schooling upon the nature of reading interests. 
Table 28 compares the topics preferred by men college students 
and by men with high-school education or less. The topics shown in 


TABLE 28 


DIFFERENCES IN TOPICS PREFERRED* BY ALL MEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND BY ALL MEN witH No SCHOOLING BEYOND HiGcH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE MEN Non-COLLEGE MEN 
Topic Topi: 

No. e,e e e a No. e e 
13. Criticism of government policies 6. Scientists 
18. United States’ foreign affairs 17. Citizenship 
43. Science and warfare 27. Prices and costs of living 
47. Developments in aviation 31. Labor and the labor market 
52. Public health and medical prog- 37. Personal success in business 

ress 53. Prevention and treatment of 
56. Nature of human nature and in- specific ills 

telligence 58. Getting along with other people 


58. Getting along with other people = 60, The successful life 
59. Self-improvement and happy 77. Interesting places in the United 


living States 
81. Detection and prevention of Prohibition violations and en- 
crime forcement 
84. Prohibition violations and en- Child-training 
Br — d birth 1 93. Adult education 
de SERCO Cs aNd DIED CONEEO! 98. The use and abuse of reading 
or. College and higher education ro8:. Travel and-outdoor lite 
95: Reugion and the world today ; 111. Parents’ relationships with chil- 
ILI. ol relationships with chil- dren 
ren 


* Means placed in the upper half of the list. 


Table 26 which are interesting to both of these groups are omitted 
from Table 28. Hence, the latter table shows the topics preferred 
by men of less schooling which are not interesting to college students 
and vice versa. 

Are the topics of common interest to college men more impor- 
tant than the topics of common interest to non-college men? If so, 
we have a new type of evidence in favor of a college education. 
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Unfortunately, however, it is hard to find any such evidence in the 
table. If we look for topics that most directly concern the general 
social welfare and say that these are most important, the proportion 
of socially important topics is about the same in each list. Thus, 
while it cannot be maintained on the strength of these data that the 
non-college interests are more important than the college interests, 


TABLE 29 


DIFFERENCES IN Topics AvoIpED* By ALL MEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND BY ALL MEN witH No SCHOOLING BEYOND HicH ScHOOL 


COLLEGE MEN Non-CoLLEGE MEN 

Topic Topic 

No. No. 

2. People of legend and history 5. Statesmen and politicians 

11. Royalty and social leaders 8. Authors 

50. Mining and metal industries 11. Royalty and social leaders 

55- Personal beauty 20. Foreign governments and politics 

96. Criticism of the church 50. Mining and metal industries 
106. The theater 65. Theories about society and social 
114. The family car progress 

115. Household management and food 69. The changing status of women 
preparation 71. Organizations—vocational, so-~ 


cial, and fraternal 

79. Customs of other lands and other 
days 

99. Writers and writing 


101. Language and the art of conver- 
sation 


103. Civic beauty and architecture 
104. Music 


* Means placed in the lower half of the list. 


neither can the opposite be maintained. Yet one would expect the 
college list to show some superiority. 

Table 29 is like Table 28 except that it contains the topics avoided 
instead of the topics preferred. This time, however, the evidence is 
more strongly in favor of the college men. The eight topics which all 
groups of college men avoid are not important enough to represent 
serious deficiencies. The topics which all groups of non-college men 
avoid, however, do indicate such deficiencies. Many of the topics 
are apparently avoided because writing on these subjects is either 
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difficult or tedious for non-college men. Yet such newspaper topics 
as “statesmen and politicians,” “foreign.governments and politics,”’ 
and ‘‘theories about society and social progress” at least, have social 


TABLE 30 


DIFFERENCES 1x TOPICS PREFERRED* BY ALL WOMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND BY ALL WoMEN witH No SCHOOLING BEYOND HicH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE WOMEN Non-COLLEGE WOMEN 
Topic Topic 
No. . No. . 
16. Laws and legislation Successful business men and 


43. Science and warfare ens eee 
4s. Facts and theories of pure sci- 16. Laws and legislation 


ence 23. Peace movements 
47. Developments in aviation 27. Prices and costs of living 
52. Public health and medical prog- 37. Personal success in business 
Tess 52. Public health and medical prog- 
55. Personal beauty ress 
58. Getting along with other people 53- Prevention and treatment of 
68. Characteristics of the American specific ills 
70. Modern styles, manners, and 60. The successful life 
customs 70. Modern styles, manners, and 
77. Interesting places in the United customs 
States 77. Interesting places in the United 
83. Criminals and the treatment of States 
criminals 93. Adult education 
89. Child-training 98. The use and abuse of reading 
94. The meaning of culture 111. Parents’ relationships with chil- 
95- Religion and the world today dren 
101. Language and the art of conver- 
sation 


105. Motion pictures 
108. Travel and outdoor life 
109. Hobbies and the use of leisure 


rir. Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 


* Means placed in the upper half of the list. 


and cultural implications which, one would like to think, are not 
lost on men who do not go to college. 

Much the same story is told by Tables 30 and 31, which show 
respectively the topics preferred and the topics avoided by college 
women and by non-college women. 

There is little to choose between the quality of the topics preferred 
by each group. The difference consists in the college woman’s taste 
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for the picturesque, the academic, and the social—as contrasted 
with the non-college woman’s preference for reading on economic 
and educational problems. 

That the reading interests of the non-college women are the more 
substantial is more clearly apparent in Table 31, where the topics 
avoided are compared. There are only two topics avoided by the 

TABLE 31 


DIFFERENCES IN Topics AVOIDED* By ALL WoMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND BY ALL WOMEN WITH No SCHOOLING BEYOND HicGH SCHOOL 


COLLEGE WOMEN Non-CoLLtEGE WOMEN 
Topic Topic 
No. No. . 
12. Military and naval heroes 11. Royalty and social leaders 
24. Business conditions abroad 13. Criticisms of government policies 
26. Industrial conditions—prosper- 14. Problems of the federal govern- 
ity ment 
30. The money market—investments 40. Chemical inventions 
31. Labor and the labor market 42. Electrical inventions 
38. Business management 49. Engineering 


61. Plant life 64. Marine life 


6s. Theories about society and social © 75- Exploration and discovery 
progress 8o. Crimes 


72. Social welfare problems 100. The reporter and the press 


73. Problems of the city 102. Art and art crafts 
74. Rural problems 103. Civic beauty and architecture 


75. Exploration and discovery 
113. The home garden 


* Means placed in the lower half of the list. 


college women that the good citizen, perhaps, can afford to ignore; 
namely, “military and naval heroes” and “exploration and dis- 
covery.” That is, most of the avoided topics are important. The 
topics avoided by the non-college women, however, are on the whole, 
less pertinent to good citizenship. The conspicuous exceptions are’ 
“criticisms of government policies’ and “problems of the federal 
government.” 

While the foregoing comparison is strongly in favor of the non- 
college women, the data show the college women at a disadvantage 
because they are still in college. It is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that their curiosities in topics of civic importance have been 
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satisfied rather than stimulated by reading in connection with col- 
lege courses. If the comparisons were confined to women of the 
same age, the distinctions might be less invidious. 

The list of topics avoided by women (Table 31) shows the same 
characteristics noted in Table 29. The topics in the college list, 
however, do indicate greater deficiencies on the part of college 
women than of college men (Table 29), if social importance be the 
criterion. This becomes plainer when the topics avoided only by all 
groups of college men students and those avoided only by all groups 
of college women students are placed side by side. 


AVOIDED* By COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Topic 
‘No. 


2 
vi 

9. 
Il. 
t50. 
55. 
70. 


72: 
96. 
102. 
106, 
T114. 
IIs. 


MEN 


People of legend and history 
Artists and musicians 

Actors and actresses 

Royalty and social leaders 

Mining and metal industries 
Personal beauty 

Modern styles, manners, and cus- 
toms 

Social welfare problems 

Criticism of the church 

Art and art crafts 

The theater 

The family car 

Household management and food 
preparation 


* Means placed in lower half of the list. 


AVOIWED* BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Topic 
N 


oO. 
I2. 


15. 


20. 
24. 
26. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
34- 
36. 
38. 
4I. 
46. 


48. 
T50. 


5I. 
61. 


65. 


71. 


113. 
TI14. 


WoMEN 


Military and naval heroes 

Problems of state and city govern- 
ment 

Foreign governments and politics 
Business conditions abroad 
Industrial conditions—prosperity 
Organization and administration of 
big business 

Foreign trade 

The money market— investments 
Labor and the labor market 
Insurance 

Marketing—sales methods 

Business ventures 

Business management 

Mechanical inventions 
Developments in the automobile 
industry 

Developments in farming 

Mining and metal industries 
Trades and manufacturing 

Plant life 

Theories about society and social 
progress 

Organizations—political, social, and 
fraternal 


. Social welfare problems 

. Problems of the city 

. Rural problems 

. Exploration and discovery 


The home garden 
The family car 


t Avoided by both groups. 
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Even when sex differences are given due weight, it would be difficult 
to argue that the topics avoided by the men are not less important 
than those avoided by the women. Yet, if healthy interest in one’s 
immediate environment be the criterion, the women deserve credit 
for avoiding topics that would undoubtedly be tedious for most col- 
lege girls to read about. It should further be noted that the com- 
parisons just made are entirely fair, since the same number of groups 
are used for both men and women students. 

Sex differences among college readers Other reading needs of 
groups who differ in amount of schooling are apparent when the 
topics preferred and the topics avoided are compared for each group 
separately. Table 32 shows the data for college men, and Table 33 
for college women. It will be noted that the topics preferred by 
college men and women both are important and what one would 
expect of these groups. The topics avoided by the college men are 
also plausible. As regards the women, however, the list of topics 
avoided contains many topics which intelligent persons of either 
sex should be concerned about, especially the political and economic 
subjects. 

Table 34 concludes the evidence used to illustrate the effect up- 
on reading interests of differences in amount of schooling. The 
table shows the topics placed in the four highest and in the four 
lowest tenths by non-college groups of men and women, for com- 
parison with the data on college groups in Tables 32 and 33. Since 
the number of topics on which the non-college groups agree is so 
much larger than those on which the college groups agree, a more 
rigid selection was necessary to make the topics few enough to be 
easily read and compared. 

In general, the sex differences in the interests of the non-college 
groups invite the same comment that was passed upon the college 
groups, namely, that while there is little to choose in social impor- 
tance between the topics -preferred by each sex, the topics avoided 
by the women are almost all socially important, whereas the topics 
avoided by the men concern the welfare of society less directly. 
In making this observation, the writers may be prejudiced by their 
own sex and by their individual judgments of social values. Yet, 
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without attempting to discriminate between the social values of art 
(which the men avoid) and those of politics, economics, and science 
(which the women avoid), it would appear that for women of limited 
schooling to overcome their indifference to political and economic 
TABLE 32 
Topics PREFERRED AND Topics AVOIDED BY ALL COLLEGE MEN* 


Topics PREFERRED Topics AVOIDED 


(Placed in the Upper Half of the List (Placed in the Lower Half of the List 
by All College Men Sampled to Date) by All College Men Sampled to Date) 


Topic Topic 
No. No. 
13. Criticism of government policies 7. Artists and musicians 
16. Laws and legislation g. Actors and actresses 
18. United States’ foreign affairs 50. Mining and metal industries 
19. International attitudes and prob- 55- Personal beauty 
lems 70. Modern styles, manners, and cus- 
21. The next war toms 
22. Preparedness 72. Social welfare problems 
47. Developments in aviation __ roz. Art and art crafts 
52. Public health and medical prog- 106. The theater 
Tess 114. The family car 
54. Personal hygiene 115. Household management and food 
58. Getting along with other people preparation 
59. Self-improvement and happy liv- 
ing 
81. Detection and prevention of 
crime 


87. Eugenics and birth control 
g1. College and higher education 
95. Religion and the world today 


111. Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 


* Men in college and men who have graduated from college. 


problems would do more to improve the condition of American so- 
ciety at large than for the men to take more interest in art. 
Occupational interesis—Considerably more space has been given 
to the discussion of groups determined by sex and schooling than 
will be necessary for the groups remaining to be considered. With 
reference to Figure 1 (page 15) we have first to present the interests 
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of different occupational groups as shown on the front face of the 
diagram. Since the interests and aversions of several occupational 


TABLE 33 


Topics PREFERRED AND Topics AVOIDED BY ALL COLLEGE WoMEN* 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Placed in Upper Half of the List by 
All College Women Sampled to Date) 


Topic 
No. 


16. 
19. 


45. 
52. 


54- 
56. 


57: 
58. 


59- 


69. 
76. 
78. 
89. 
gl. 
95: 
IOI. 


108. 
112, 


Laws and legislation 


International attitudes and prob- 
lems 


Facts about mankind 
Public health and medical prog- 


ress 
Personal hygiene 


The nature of human nature and 
intelligence 


Personal qualities analyzed 
Getting along with other people 
Self-improvement and happy liv- 
ing 

The changing status of women 
Interesting places abroad 
Interesting peoples 
Child-training 

College and higher education 
Religion and the world today 


Language and the art of conver- 
sation 


Travel and outdoor life 
Successful marriage 


Topics AVOIDED 


(Placed in Lower Half of the List by 
All College Women Sampled to Date) 


Topic 
No. 
I 2. 
15. 


20. 


24. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
34: 
36. 
38. 
Al. 
46. 


48. 
50. 
51. 
61. 
71. 


74- 
75+ 
113. 
114. 


Military and naval heroes 


Problems of state and city gov- 
ernment 


Foreign governments and politics 
Business conditions abroad 


Organization and administration 
of big business 


Foreign trade 

Money market—investments 
Labor and the labor market 
Insurance 

Marketing—sales methods 
Business ventures 

Business management 
Mechanical inventions 


Developments in the automobile 
industry 


Developments in farming 
Mining and metal industries 
Trades and manufacturing 
Plant life 


Organizations— vocational, 
cial, and fraternal 


Rural problems 
Exploration and discovery 
The home garden 

The family car 


SO- 


* Women in college and women who have graduated from college. 


groups were shown in chapter ii, the present treatment may be 


brief. 


The nature of their income-producing occupation is the central 


TABLE 34 
Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED By ALL Non-CoLLtEGE GROUPS 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Placed at or above the Fourth 


Topics AVOIDED 


(Placed at or below the Seventh 


Decile) Decile) 
MEN 
Topic Topic 
No. No. 
6. Scientists 7. Artists and musicians 
16. Laws and legislation 8. Authors 
17. Citizenship 9. Actors and Actresses 
19. International attitudes and prob- 11. Royalty and social leaders 
lems 20. Foreign governments and politics 
21. The next war : ; . 
65. Theories about society and social 
22. Preparedness progress 
27. Prices and costs of living 70. Modern styles, manners, and 
31. Labor and the labor market customs 
37. Personal success in business 72. Social welfare problems 
54- Personal hygiene ; ; 79. Customs of other days and other 
77. Interesting places in the United lands 


93- 
108. 


19. 


27. 
52; 


53: 


54. 


57: 
59- 


69. 
93- 


iit. 


Ii2. 


States 


Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 


Successful marriage 


Probition violations and enforce- Bid 
ments 
Adult education 405: 
Travel and outdoor life 
WoMEN 
International attitudes and prob- 1I 
lems 20. 
Prices and costs of living 34. 
Public health and medical prog- 36. 
ress - 
Prevention and treatment of spe- : 
cific ills = 
Personal hygiene 46. 
. Nature of human nature and in- 
telligence 49- 
Personal qualities analyzed 5°: 
Self-improvement and happy St. 
living 64. 
The changing status of women Too. 
Adult education 102. 
. The use and abuse of reading 114. 


Writers and writing 
Art and art crafts 
Civic beauty and architecture 


. Royalty and social leaders 


Foreign governments and politics 
Marketing—sales methods 
Business ventures 

Chemical inventions 

Mechanical inventions 


Developments in the automobile 
industry 


Engineering 

Mining and metal industries 
Trades and manufacturing 
Marine life 

The reporter and the press 
Art and art crafts 

The family car 
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fact in the lives of most men and women. Occupations are deter- 
mined in part by sex and in part by schooling; hence, we have first 
discussed the reading interests of groups determined by differences 
in sex and schooling alone. But after the individual has become iden- 
tified with a particular type of occupation, the occupation largely 
determines his associates, his place of residence, the amount of time 
available for reading and other pursuits, and the relative importance 
of contemporary issues and events. Thus, while schooling, sex, and 
age will, perhaps, more largely determine the sort of fiction which 
appeals most to different groups, the factor of occupation does more 
to determine interests in non-fiction. 

Whenever a topic, which is not familiar to the point of boredom, 
touches upon the vocational interest, it almost invariably tops the 
list. For this reason, as pointed out in chapter iii, it is particularly 
important to supplement our subjects of interest to the general reader 
by subjects that bear directly on the occupations represented, when- 
ever a library or other agency undertakes to meet the reading needs 
of a given vocation or group of vocations, as in technical or art col- 
lections. Occupational differences in reading interest would be far 
more striking if technical topics as such had not been excluded from 
our list. 

As Figure 1 on page 15 plainly shows, too few different occupa- 
tions have been sampled to permit any attempt at generalization. 
That is to say, the data at hand are not sufficient to show how a rep- 
resentative group of occupations might be grouped with respect to 
common interests or common needs in reading. Yet the additional 
data needed can be secured with relatively slight expense and diff- 
culty. The great educational value of knowing the non-fiction inter- 
ests of combined occupational groups is obvious enough. The bene- 
fit to the book trade alone should encourage publishers to secure the 
necessary data. 

Until the facts regarding all major types of occupation are gath- 
ered, we need merely notice the interests common to pairs of groups 
selected to represent different degrees of similarity. The interests 
peculiar to each group are also important as a check on the validity 
of the data. While only a few occupational groups can be examined 
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in this way without making the discussion impossibly tedious, the 
ratings for each of the other groups sampled may be found in the 
Appendix. 

City tradesmen versus farmers.—The first pair of occupations to be 
contrasted are skilled tradesmen, attending night school in the city 
of Cleveland, and farmers and village tradesmen, in the state of 
Vermont (Table 35). Among the interest factors involved, it is 
hard to distinguish the interests determined by occupation from 
those determined by environment, since in the case of the farmers 
the two are inseparable. 

That the interests of the two groups are very different is plain 
from the fact that there are only three common preferences and four 
common aversions. However, no topic preferred by one group ap- 
pears in the list of topics avoided by the other. The common prefer- 
ences and aversions are both explained, as we have already seen, by 
the common sex factor. 

Of the tradesmen’s preferences, those that have the clearest voca- 
tional reference are Nos. 31, 41, 42, and perhaps 47, as shown by 
italics in the table. Of the farmers’ preferences, three are clearly 
vocational: Nos. 27, 61, and 74. The preferences of both groups are 
what one would probably expect. 

Table 36 reverses the picture and shows the topics having the 
same relative interest to both groups. This table answers the ques- 
tion: On what non-fiction subjects should reading matter be selected 
(and avoided) by a library patronized largely by city and country 
tradesmen and farmers? Table 36 is also useful as indicating the 
amount of agreement all along the line, from keen interest to little 
or no interest, on the part of groups as different as these groups are, 
even though they be alike in sex, age, and schooling. 

Medical versus business students.—The next pair of groups shows 
differences between college men representing the medical profession 
and business respectively. Because both are student groups, it is 
altogether likely that the representation is only partial. That is, the 
factors of age and of the college environment make for many dis- 
crepancies between the interests of medical students and those of 
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TABLE 35 


Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY SKILLED TRADESMEN (CLEVELAND) 
AND VERMONT FARMERS 


Topics PREFERRED Torics AVOIDED 
(Placed in the Highest Tenth) (Placed in the Lowest Tenth) 


SKILLED TRADESMEN 


Topi Topic 
No. No. 
6. Scientists 7. Artists and musicians 
19. International attitudes and prob- *9. Actors and actresses 
lems *11. Royalty and social leaders 
*a1. The next war *20. Foreign governments and poli- 
31. Labor and the labor market tics 
41. Mechanical inventions 32. Insurance 
42. Electrical inventions 36. Business ventures 
47. Developments in aviation 55- Personal beauty 
*54. Personal hygiene 63. Birds and insects 
59. Self-improvement and happy liv- 69. The changing status of women 
ing *ro2. Art and art crafts 
a7: a places in the United 113. The home garden 
ates 


o1. College and higher education 
93. Adult education 


VERMONT FARMERS 


4. Successful business men and *o, Actors and actresses 
women *i1. Royalty and social leaders 
17. Citizenship 18. United States’ foreign affairs 
“at. The next war *20. Foreign governments and poli- 
22. Preparedness tics 
23. Peace movements 50. Mining and metal industries 
27. Prices and costs of living 51. Trades and manufacturing 
*54. Personal hygiene 86. Comments on marriage and di- 
61. Plant life VOIce 


74. Rural problems 87. Eugenics and birth control 


*77. Interesting places in the United 88. Attitudes—men versus women 
States g9. Writers and writing 


95. Religion and the world today *ro2. Art and art crafts 
98. The use and abuse of reading 


* Given the same rating by both groups. 
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practicing physicians on the one hand and between the interests of 
business students and mature business men on the other. 


TABLE 36 


Topics oF ComMMON INTEREST TO FARMERS (VERMONT) AND 
SKILLED TRADESMEN (CLEVELAND) 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS I OR 2 BY BoTH GROUPS 
Topic 

No. 
16. Laws and legislation 
21. The next war 
46. Developments in the automobile industry 
54. Personal hygiene 
58. Getting along with other people 
77. Interesting places in the United States 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 3, 4, OR 5 BY BOTH GROUPS 
3. Captains of industry 
15. Problems of state and city government 
67. Comments on modern America 
89. Child training 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 6, 7, OR 8 BY BoTH GROUPS 


5. Statesmen and politicians 
33- Advertising and publicity 
83. Criminals and the treatment of criminals 
g2. Vocational guidance and administration 
100. The reporter and the press 


TOPICS PLACED IN TENTHS 9 OR 10 BY BOTH GROUPS 


8. Authors 
g. Actors and actresses 
11. Royalty and social leaders 
20. Foreign governments and politics 
70. Modern styles, manners, and customs 
102. Art and art crafts 
106. The theater 


None the less, vocational preferences are clearly predominant in 
each group. It is noteworthy that the higher degree of specialization 
on the part of these students results in more vocational preferences 
than the non-college men express. The comparison shows 3 of the 
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12 preferred topics to be vocational for the skilled tradesmen, 3 for 
the farmers, 6 for the medical students, and 6 for the business stu- 
dents. The 6 vocational interests of the last two groups are shown 
by the italics in Table 37. It appears that non-fiction reading inter- 
ests become technical in proportion to the amount of specialized 
training. 

Telephone operators versus housewives.—Table 38 compares Chi- 
cago operators with Chicago and Milwaukee housewives who are 
college women. These groups have only three preferences in com- 
mon. When occupational preferences only are considered, it is seen 
that they are fewer than those of the non-college men. “Personal 
success in business” is the only topic with a vocational flavor pre- 
ferred by the telephone girls, and this, of course, applies equally well 
to any other type of business. Similarly, “child-training” and 
“parents’ relationships with children,” preferred by the house- 
wives, are the only topics bearing directly on their occupation, and 
interest in these topics is high among all married groups. Occupa- 
tional reading among non-college women seems to be even less popu- 
lar than among non-college men. Further study should be made to 
determine how far this is due to the lack of sufficiently simple and 
reliable writing upon the occupational problems of non-college groups. 

Table 39 shows the range of topics equally appealing to both 
groups. Non-fiction relating to the first five topics would doubtless 
be suitable for most groups of non-professional women. 

Interests of teachers ——The comparisons shown in Table 40 are in- 
teresting because the difference in character of occupations is so 
slight. The two groups are alike in respect to all the factors of inter- 
est we have been considering, except for slight differences in age, in 
amount of schooling, and in vocational problems resulting from the 
differences between elementary-school and high-school teaching. 

Since both groups of teachers have had at least two years of col- 
lege training, it is consistent with the data on men that a large pro- 
portion of the topics preferred have a vocational reference. How- 
ever, the wide scope of problems confronting public-school teachers 
and the large interest of the general public in such problems make 
it hard to say which interests are vocational and which are not. 


Topic 
No. 


6. 
39- 
44. 

*47- 
52. 


53: 
54. 
*57- 
*58. 
77° 


*t07. 
112. 


19. 


21. 
26. 


28. 
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TABLE 37 


Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY IowA MEDICAL STUDENTS, MEN, 
AND Iowa COMMERCIAL STUDENTS, MEN 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Placed in Highest Tenth) 


Topics AVOIDED 
(Placed in Lowest Tenth) 


Towa MEpIcAL STUDENTS, MEN 


Scientists 

Soctal values of science 

Facts and theories of pure science 
Developments in aviation 


Public health and medical prog- 
ress 


Prevention and treatment of spe- 
cific ills 

Personal hygiene 

Personal qualities analyzed 
Getting along with other people 


Interesting places in the United 
States 


Sports 
Successful marriage 


Topic 
No. 


5. 
It. 
28. 


* 


20. 
34. 
36. 
48. 

*50. 
5I. 

*63. 
99- 


Statesmen and politicians 
Royalty and social leaders 


Organization and administration 
of big business 


Foreign trade 
Marketing—sales methods 
Business ventures 
Developments in farming 
Mining and metal industries 
Trades and manufacturing 
Birds and insects 

Writers and writing 


Iowa COMMERCIAL STUDENTS, MEN 


. Captains of industries 
. Successful business men and 


women 
International attitudes 
problems 

The next war 

Industrial condittons—prosper- 
aty 

Organization and administration 
of big business 


and 


. Money market—investments 
. Personal success in business 
. Developments in aviation 
*57: 
*58. 
*107. 


Personal qualities analyzed 
Getting along with other people 
Sports 


* Given the same rating by both groups. 


7. 
*11. 
*so. 

61. 
*63. 
64. 
90s 


102. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


Artists and musicians 
Royalty and social leaders 
Mining and metal industries 
Plant life 

Birds and insects 

Marine life 


Elementary and secondary edu- 
cation 


Art and art crafts 
The home garden 
The family car 


Household management and food 
preparation 


Topic 


77: 


78. 
93- 


19. 
23. 
52. 


*54- 


*57. 
69. 
89. 
go. 


Ql. 
III. 
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TABLE 38 


TOPICS PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY TELEPHONE OPERATORS AND 
HOUSEWIVES, COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Topics PREFERRED 
(Placed in Highest Tenth) 


OI 


Topics AVOIDED 


(Placed in Lowest Tenth) 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


. Personal success in business 

. Personal hygiene 

. Personal beauty 

. Nature of human nature and in- 


telligence 


. Personal qualities analyzed 
. Getting along with other people 
. Self-improvement and happy liv- 


ing 
The successful life 


. Modern manners, styles, and cus- 


toms 


Interesting places in the United 
States 


Interesting peoples 
Adult education 


Topic 


No. 


11. 
14. 


20. 
*39, 


34- 
*46. 


* 


49. 
*co, 
64. 
*T14. 


Royalty and social leaders 


Problems of the federal govern- 
ment 


Foreign governments and poli- 
tics 

Insurance 

Marketing 


Developments in the automo- 
bile industry 


Developments in farming 
Engineering 

Mining and metal industries 
Marine life 

The family car 


HOUSEWIVES, COLLEGE GRADUATES 


. Authors 


International attitudes and prob- 
lems 


Peace movements 


Public health and medical prog- 
ress 


Personal hygiene 


. Nature of human nature and in- 


telligence 

Personal qualities analyzed 

The changing status of women 
Child-training 

Elementary and secondary edu- 
cation 

College and higher education 


Parents’ relationships with chil- 
dren 


* Given the same rating by both groups. 


*32. 
*34- 
36. 
37- 
38. 
*46. 


*50. 
. Trades and manufacturing 
. Crimes 

. Sports 

. The family car 


Insurance 
Marketing—sales methods 
Business ventures 

Personal success in business 
Business management 


Developments in the automo- 
bile industry 


Mining and metal industries 
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Certainly, none of the topics italicized is exclusively interesting to 
teachers. 

The noteworthy facts are that 7 of the 12 topics are preferred by 
both groups. Five of the 7 topics as one would expect, have a voca- 


TABLE 39 


Topics or CoMMON INTEREST TO TELEPHONE OPERATORS AND TO HOUSEWIVES, 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 1 AND 2 BY BotH GrRouUPS 


Topic 
No. 


53. Prevention and treatment of specific ills 

54. Personal hygiene 

56. The nature of human nature and intelligence 
57. Personal qualities analyzed 

94. The meaning of culture 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 3, 4, AND 5, BY BotH Groups 


7. Artists and musicians 
16. Laws and legislation 
95. Religion and the world today 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 6, 7, AND 8 BY BotH GROUPS 
2g. Foreign trade 
Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 9 AND 10 BY BotH Groups 


28. Organization and administration of big business 

32. Insurance 

34. Marketing—sales methods 

46. Developments in the automobile industry 

50. Mining and metal industries 

71. Organizations—vocational, social, and fraternal 
114. The family car 


tional explanation. The only topic upon which this statement might 
be questioned is No. 5, “statesmen and politicians.” 

Of the topics preferred by elementary-school teachers but not pre- 
ferred by high-school teachers, only one is clearly explained by voca- 
tional interest, namely, “child-training.” Similarly, the topics pre- 
ferred only by high-school teachers that may be ascribed to voca- 
tional interest are “personal qualities analyzed,” “‘college and higher 
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TABLE 40 


93 


Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY WOMEN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 


TEACHERS AND WOMEN HiGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Topics PREFERRED 


(Placed in the Highest Tenth) 


gl. 
*95. 
98. 
*104. 


Torics AVOIDED 


(Placed in the Lowest Tenth) 


WoMEN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


. Statesmen and politicians 
. International 


attitudes and 


problems 


. Prevention and treatment of spe- 


cific tls 


. Personal hygiene 
. Getting along with other people 
. Self-improvement and happy 


living 
Eugenics and birth control 
Child-training 


. Elementary and secondary edu- 


cation 


. Religion and the world today 
*T04. 
112. 


Music 
Successful marriage 


Topic 
0. 


24. 
34. 
36. 

*38, 
46. 


Business conditions abroad 
Marketing—sales methods 
Business ventures 
Business management 


Developments in the automo- 
bile industry 


. Mining and metal industries 
. Trades and manufacturing 
. Organizations—vocational, so- 


cial, and fraternal 


. Sports 
. The home garden 
. The family car 


WomeEN HicH-ScHOOL TEACHERS 


. Statesmen and politicians 
. Authors 
. Prevention and treatment of spe- 


cific ills 


. Personal qualities analyzed 
. Getting along with other people 
. Self-improvement and happy liv- 


ing 


. Interesting peoples 
. Elementary and secondary edu- 


cation 

College and higher education 
Religion and the world today 
The use and abuse of reading 
Music 


* Given the same rating decile by both groups. 


4. 
15. 


*38. 
*co, 
agi he 

61. 
aay fi 


97- 
*107. 
gh 
II4. 


Successful business men and 
women 


Problems of state and city gov- 
ernment 


Business management 
Mining and metal industries 
Trades and manufacturing 
Plant life 


Organizations—vocational, so- 
cial, and fraternal 


Superstitions and beliefs 
Sports 

The home garden 

The family car 
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education,”’ and “the use and abuse of reading.’”’ While everyone 
has some interest in the analysis of personal qualities, the emphasis 
upon “‘the Teacher’s personality” by educators is perhaps sufficient 
to place the topic in the vocational class. The vocational bearing of 
topic Nos. 91 and 98 for high-school teachers is plain. 

Table 41 is shown to suggest a need for more attention by teacher- 
training institutions to reading upon non-professional topics such 
as appear in the two highest and the two lowest tenths. We have 
previously noticed that “sports” is a topic in which neither men nor 
women teachers are much interested. It would doubtless make for 
a better influence upon pupils if prospective teachers had more 
encouragement to read widely upon current topics appealing to the 
younger generation and of concern to adult society at large. 

The topics of common interest to men and to women high-school 
teachers (Table 42) are 23 in number, whereas those of common 
interest to women elementary- and women high-school teachers are 
29. The fact that the interest patterns are affected so slightly by a 
difference in the important factor of sex, shows plainly that the voca- 
tional interest is predominant. Further evidence is found in the 
similarity between the interests of prospective teachers (i.e., stu- 
dents in colleges of education) and teachers in service. 

Environmental interests —Differences in the reading interests of 
groups alike in all respects except place of residence are slight. Pos- 
sibly one reason is that the contemporary literature used in preparing 
the topics of the check-list is selected by publishers as most likely 
to appeal both to rural and urban readers. Table 43 shows what 
differences in reading interest exist between Freshmen girls of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, who have lived in 
cities, and their classmates who have lived in the country. To ac- 
centuate the differences, only those topics are shown for which the 
ratings by each group are at least three deciles apart. The topics 
preferred by the city dwellers are shown in the left-hand list; those 
preferred by the country dwellers are listed on the right. 

Since the groups are alike in respect to all the factors we have been 
discussing except environment, it might be argued that environment 
is the only cause of the differences. This, however, would imply that 
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TABLE 41 


Topics or CoMMON INTEREST TO WOMEN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND WomeN Hics-ScHoo, TEACHERS 


TOPICS PLACED IN TENTHS I OR 2 BY BOTH GROUPS 
Topic 
No. 
5. Statesmen and politicians 
16. Laws and legislation 
a1. The next war 
53. Prevention and treatment of specific ills 
58. Getting along with other people 
59. Self-improvement and happy living 
69. The changing status of women 
go. Elementary and secondary education 
95. Religion and the world today 
ror. Language and the art of conversation 
104. Music 
108. Travel and outdoor life 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 3, 4, OR 5 BY BoTH GROUPS 


13. Criticisms of government policies 

55- Personal beauty 

56. The nature of human nature and intelligence 
105. Motion pictures 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 6, 7, OR 8 BY BOTH GROUPS 


2. People of legend and history 
17. Citizenship 
31. Labor and the labor market 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 9 OR 10 BY BoTH GROUPS 


38. Business management 
41. Mechanical inventions 
so. Mining and metal industries 
si. Trades and manufacturing 
71. Organizations—vocational, social, and fraternal 
80. Crimes 
100. The reporter and the press 
107. Sports 
113. The home garden 
114. The family car 
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there are no other factors of group reading interest than those we 
have identified—an assertion we are by no means ready to make. 


TABLE 42 


Topics OF COMMON INTEREST TO MEN HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND WoMEN HicH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Topics PLACED In TENTHS 1 OR 2 BY BotH Groups 
Topic 
No. 
5. Statesmen and Politicians 
8. Authors 
21. The next war 
53- Prevention and treatment of specific ills 
59. Self-improvement and happy living 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 3, 4, OR 5 BY BotH Groups 


10. Educators and religious leaders 

25. Natural resources—development and conservation 
33- Advertising and publicity 

42. Electrical inventions 

47. Developments in aviation 

64. Marine life 

86. Comments on marriage and divorce 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 6, 7, OR 8 BY BoTH GROUPS 


30. Money market—investments 
68. Characteristics of the American 


Topics PLACED IN TENTHS 9 OR 10 BY BoTH GROUPS 


24. Business conditions abroad 

34. Marketing—sales methods 

38. Business management 

50. Mining and metal industries 

70. Modern manners, styles and customs 

71. Organizations—vocational, social, and fraternal 
107. Sports 
113. The home garden 
114. The family car 


The presence of other factors than environment is also suggested by 
differences in the ratings which environment alone does not explain. 
For example, ‘‘the next war,” “personal success in business,” and 
“Social values of science” are preferred by the city dwellers for rea- 
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sons apart from their environment, unless it be that city dwellers 
hear and read more discussions of “the next war,” have more in- 
centives toward “‘personal success in business,” and have more fre- 
quent opportunities to observe the “social values of science.’”’ Nor 
is it at all clear why country dwellers as such should be more inter- 
ested in “personal hygiene.”’ 

For the preference by either group for the other topics in Table 
43, a somewhat clear case can be made. The most obvious are the 
city dweller’s preferences for reading about “industrial conditions 
—prosperity,” ‘“‘business ethics and business frauds,” “detection 
and prevention of crime,” and “the theater.” For the country 
dwellers, the effect of environment is most evident in preference for 
“developments in farming,” “‘animals,” “birds and insects,’ ‘‘rural 
problems,” and “interesting peoples.” 

The same sort of differences appear when other groups are com- 
pared who are alike in respect to sex, age, occupation, and schooling; 
but represent different environments. The data shown in Table 
43 are therefore typical. From the standpoint of book selection, 
one generalization appears to be justified regarding environmental 
differences in reading interest. This is that country dwellers are more 
conscious of their rural interests than city dwellers are of their urban 
interests. Among several supporting facts, one is that when the 
topics shown in Table 43 are compared, No. 74, ‘rural problems,”’ 
is placed in the highest tenth of the list by the rural group and No. 
73, “problems of the city,” placed in the lowest tenth. Yet, neither 
of these topics appears in either the highest or the lowest tenth 
when rated by the urban groups. Country people are more responsi- 
ble for, and hence more sensitive to their environmental conditions 
and interests than city people are to theirs. Reading for country 
folk may more safely be selected with reference to environment than 
reading for city folk. 

Interests due to age —Differences in the reading interests of old and 
young are more apparent than real. It is generally supposed that the 
old prefer philosophy and that the young prefer adventure. In point 
of fact, differences in reading interest do not, of course, result from 
differences in age as such. They result from differences in schooling, 
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in occupation, in experience, in time available for reading, in eco- 
nomic status, in familiarity with the reading produced for young 


TABLE 43 


INTERESTS DUE TO ENVIRONMENT—CITY VERSUS CoUNTRY*—TWENTY-Two Topics 
RANKED THREE OR More DEcr“Es APART BY Two GROUPS OF FRESHMEN 
Grris, SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
(City Dwellers and Country Dwellers) 


Crty DWELLERS Country DWELLERS 
Topics Preferred Rank Topics Preferred 


. Captains of industries 

. Statesmen and politicians... 
. The next war 

. Industrial conditions—pros- 


. Business ethics and business 
frauds 


. Personal success in business . 

. Social values of science 

. Science and warfare 
Developments in farming 
Personal hygiene 


Social welfare problems 

Rural problems 

Interesting peoples 

Customs of other days and other 


Eugenics and birth control 


Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion 


98. The use and abuse of reading. 
106. The theater 





* This table is read like Table 6. For explanation see pages 21 f. 


people, and from other differences attributable to age. It is for this 
reason that the greater the difference in age of any two groups the 
wider the differences in reading interest are likely to be if the other 
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factors are not held constant. When all other factors are the same, 
the differences resulting from age alone are slight. 
The two groups compared in Table 44 are alike in respect to all 


TABLE 44 


INTERESTS DUE TO AGE*—FIFTEEN Topics RANKED Four or MorE DECILES 
APART BY Two Groups oF HiGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS, MEN 
AND WOMEN COMBINED 


(Older Group over Thirty-Nine Years; Younger Group under Twenty-Six Years) 


OLDER GROUP YOUNGER Group 
Toric Decile Decile 
No. Topics Preferred Rank Topics Preferred Rank 


14. Problems of the federal gov- 


CTNMECNE « issk beets saws vers 5 
26. Industrial conditions—pros- 
PONY hc cont eeiwscenens 2 
38. Business management........... 5 
AOeciuscd evades Soleuadeeeeees 5 Chemical inventions............ I 
ATs teste haere k aaa cteaute stan 34 9 Mechanical inventions........... ¢ 
49. Engineering............... A wisaeiceisecnsehocs set eeaous: 8 
56\. u nashaeoriuamsgwieuns eautes4 9 Nature of human nature and in- 
LEU ON CE oes drericd ache ee I 
57. Personal qualities analyzed....... I 
61. PIQNt MCh. ncawaenesdaties eas 4 
79. Customs of other lands and other 
GAY Sires rhs Mims Matas eee 3 
82. Courts and the administra- 
tion of justice.............. 4 
SO. cent canahehaaa ets 5 Comments on marriage and di- 
NVOICE Ghee cured ca as eee I 
87. Eugenics and birth control....... 2 
92. Vocational guidanceand train- 
ING eile si oeue tee es ea 3 
Language and the art of con- 
VEFSALION. . 2. 6402s eo cee ees I 


* This table is read like Table 6, p. 22. 


the other factors shown in Figure 1 and are thirteen years apart in 
age. Wider differences in age would be preferable but are difficult to 
secure within the same occupational group. The differences between 
the topics preferred are mainly due to differences in maturity. “Lan- 
guage and the art of conversation” is placed by the older group in 
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the first tenth and by the younger group in the seventh. Since both 
groups are teachers, this difference in interest suggests the greater 
importance attached by older teachers to intelligent conversation. 
Only one other topic rated higher by the older group is placed above 
the third tenth, two are placed in the fourth tenth, and one in the 
fifth tenth. Thus, while each of the six topics is decidedly more inter- 


TABLE 45 
INTERESTS DUE TO AGE*—ELEVEN Topics RANKED THREE OR MORE DECILES 
APART BY Two Groups OF TELEPHONE OPERATORS, WOMEN 


(Younger Group Fifteen to Twenty-One Years; Older 
Group Twenty to Forty-Nine Years) 


YouncEr Group : OLDER Group 


Topics Preferred c Topics Preferred 


Natural resources — development 
and conservation 


. Criminals and the treatment of 
criminals 


Vocational guidance and training. 3 





* This table is read like Table 6, p. 22. 


esting to the older group than to the younger group, only one topic 
is very interesting in itself (i.e., No. 101). 

By the younger group, however, four topics are placed in the 
first tenth—‘‘chemical inventions,” ‘‘nature of human nature and 
intelligence,’ “personal qualities analyzed,”’ and “‘comments on 
marriage and divorce.” “Eugenics and birth control” is in the 
second tenth, “‘customs of other lands and other days” in the third, 
“plant life” in the fourth, and “business management” and “me- 
chanical inventions” in the fifth. When it is noted that only those 
topics for which the ratings differ by the large amount of four dec- 
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iles are shown in the table, it is seen that the preferences of the 
younger teachers are considerably more emphatic. 

The same difference in emphasis appears less plainly in Table 
45, which shows the topics rated only three deciles apart. The 
younger operators vote six topics three deciles higher than the older 
operators, whereas the older group votes five topics higher than 
the younger. That is to say, among both college and non-college 
groups, there is a tendency for younger readers to express their 
preferences more emphatically than older readers express theirs. 

The application to the selection of appropriate reading for groups 
differing in age is like the application noted in the case of city and 
rural environment—younger groups are more conscious of youthful 
interests than older groups are of their more mature interests. Hence, 
if age were the only criterion for the selection of reading, it would be 
more useful as applied to young readers than to old readers. Libra- 
rians, publishers, booksellers, teachers, and others need to take age 
into account where young people are concerned. One can more safely 
disregard age in selecting reading for older people. 

The tables help to meet the question: What do younger and 
older groups as such prefer to read? The answer is pretty much 
what everyone knows. The younger readers are interested in prob- 
lems of youth—for example, “comments on marriage and divorce,” 
“eugenics and birth control,” “education,” and choice of vocation. 
They are also interested in personality—e.g., “‘nature of human na- 
ture and intelligence” and “personal qualities analyzed.’’ But par- 
ticularly are they interested in what is adventurous—‘‘the next 
war,” “science and warfare,’’ “aviation,” and “criminals.” It is to 
be expected that the young telephone girls are more interested in 
adventure than the young teachers. 

The older readers are, by contrast, more interested in mature 
problems—for example, “problems of the federal government,” “‘the 
courts and the administration of justice,” “business conditions 
abroad,”’ “‘conservation of natural resources” (an interest character- 
istic of middle age), and “the money market.”’ Older readers are 
also interested in the leisure-time activities of middle age, of which 
the best example is “language and the art of conversation.” _ 
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Reading interests as affected by time spent in reading.—Of the six 
factors of reading interest examined in this chapter, time spent in 
reading is the least reliable. For those who spend most time in read- 
ing may either be hungering and thirsting for knowledge or they may 
merely be killing time. One cannot attach much importance to the 
factor until one knows something about what is actually read. When 
actual reading is known, then the amount of time spent in reading 
has much to do with the number of interests that the reader can 
cultivate. 

Groups alike in each of the other factors but differing in the time 
each spends in reading do, however, express reading interests that 
differ in two noteworthy respects. The first difference lies in the 
greater proportion of the topics preferred by short readers which 
may be read about in newspapers. For example, the topics preferred 
by the short readers in Table 46 are obviously newspaper topics, 
with the possible exception of No. 90, ‘‘elementary and secondary 
education.” 

The same is true of the light readers’ preferences in Table 47. 
All are newspaper topics except ‘the successful life” and “‘adult edu- 
cation,’ and these two are magazine topics rather than book topics. 
On the other hand, the preferences of heavy readers contain many 
book topics—for example, “people of legend and history,” “facts and 
theories of pure science,” “nature of human nature and intelligence,” 
and “exploration and discovery.”’ Most of the other topics preferred 
by the heavy readers in both tables are of the sort more commonly 
treated in magazines than in the daily press. 

The other noteworthy difference lies in the relative importance or 
seriousness of the topics. For the reason mentioned, one cannot ex- 
pect those who spend most time in reading to read more substantial 
material than those who spend less time, unless of course, a group 
be formed of graduate students who spend all their waking hours in 
reading. When the “heavy’”’ readers are represented, as in tables 
46 and 47, by persons who read as little as eight hours a week, many 
persons are included whose reading may be largely frivolous. It is 
not hard to find people who spend more than fourteen hours a week 
on light novels alone. 
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None the less, it appears that a larger proportion of the topics 
preferred by the “heavy” readers are “serious.”’ In Table 46 topic 


TABLE 46 


INTERESTS OF LIGHT AND HEAVY READERS*—EIGHTEEN Topics RANKED Four OR 
More DeEcritEs APART BY Two Groups oF MEN ATTENDING 
Nicut ScHOOL (CLEVELAND) 


(Those Who Read Four Hours or Less per Week versus Those Who Read 
Eight Hours or More per Week) 


THOSE WHO READ Four Hovrs Tose Wo Reap Ericut Hours 
or Less oR MORE 
Toric Decile Decile 
No. Topics Preferred Rank Topics Preferred Rank 
Ps Raseen tied eke at ect ot an oe 6 | Typical personalities............ 2 
Be aiishea eave e a oii aay aaa es 7 | People of legend and history..... I 
12. Military and naval heroes... 4 | ...... ccc cece eee e cece ee ee eee 8 
Tbe: Snare oitoarst ase meme wae s 7 | Criticisms of government policies. 2 
15. Problems of state and city = || ow. eee ccc cece eens 6 
BOVEINMENE 2 ok cs see eeine a 2 
De dace, iene aig dene nate 6 | United States’ foreign affairs..... I 
BO). ini setae ee dteke (aa ySna es 10 | Foreign government and politics. 6 
Cee ee eer ee ere 7 | Advertising and publicity........ 2 
CY. a eee ee eee ee oe ee ae 9 | Marketing—sales methods....... 3 
Bee. ctiin kha that tanunnulen eee hat 9 | Business ethics and businessfrauds 5 
Ae ia snnce Caaeh ase share ihe 7 | Science and warfare............. 3 
WAS coh otic eacvis eae a baie oa 6 | Facts and theories of pure science. 2 
O4s iceedda ges eee eke aawts @'| Mating bile: sc: were oiiaceskeewes 4 
77. Interesting placesinthe Unit- | ww. eee eee eee ee tes 5 
ed States...............0.. I : 
89. Child training............. Si Cugse Odin howe ead ee mee ees 7 
go. Elementary and secondary = | ......... cece e ete e eect e cence 9 
education. ............604. 5 
TOA e MUSICS 5 w.ucenrns cit aay acest Sl pub ad ae ae oe eee epee te grateawtes 9 
108. Travel and outdoor life..... TO), the, Gecaaet eu teeuh es Reena eons 7 


112. Successful marriage 





* This table is read like Table 6, p. 22. 


Nos. 15, 90, 104, and 112 are more serious and are preferred by the 
“light” readers. For the heavy readers all the topics are perhaps 
“Serious,” with the possible exception of the first and the last, 
“typical personalities” and “marine life.” This is to be expected 
from the nature of the groups, composed, as they are, of men attend- 
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TABLE 47 


INTERESTS OF LIGHT AND HEAVY READERS*—TWENTY-THREE Topics RANKED 
THREE OR MorE DEcILES APART BY Two Groups OF FRESHMEN 
GIRLS, COLLEGE OF EpucaTION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


(Those Who Read Four Hours or Less per Week versus 
Those Who Read Eight Hours or More per Week) 


Tose Wao READ Four THosE Wuo READ E1cHtT 
Hovrs or Less Hours or More 


Topics Preferred Topics Preferred 


. Problems of the federal gov- 
ernment 


Nature of human nature and in- 
telligence 


Personal qualities analyzed 


Exploration and discovery 
Customs of other days and other 


. Courts and the administra- 
tion of justice 
. Adult education 





* This table is read like Table 6, p. 22. 
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ing night school who are employed all day. Their time for reading is 
scarce. Since all are making some sacrifice to continue their educa- 
tion, it follows that those spending more time on reading are likely 
to be more ambitious and hence likely to express more interest in 
serious reading. 

When we pass to the Freshmen girls in Table 47, however, this 
reasoning does not hold. The main business of these students is read- 
ing in connection with their college courses. The light readers are 
divided from the heavy readers on the basis of time spent in recrea- 
tional reading only. Hence, the less conscientious the students are, 
the more time one would expect them to devote to reading for diver- 
sion. It is perhaps on this account that serious topics are not more 
numerous in the list of heavy-readers’ preferences than in the light 
readers’ list. Such arbitrary designation of ‘‘serious’’ topics for sake 
of comparison is, of course, dubious at best. Topics that are serious 
for one reader may be trivial for another. There are various implica- 
tions in time spent in reading as a factor of reading interest that de- 
serve further study in terms of widely different groups. 

Summary.—The facts just presented to show the reading interests 
of different adult groups bear several obvious applications to the 
book trade, librarianship, education, and to various other social 
sciences. 

The book trade, for example, should find it profitable to experi- 
ment with non-fiction publications addressed primarily to men and 
women of limited schooling—this not only because the reading needs 
of college men and women are at present much more adequately sup- 
plied but also because the potential consumers of substantial reading 
matter among the non-college groups are so much more numerous. 
If publishers could put out readable books upon the contemporary 
topics of most concern to groups who now read either novels, which 
are seldom financially profitable to publishers, or no books at all, 
the result might serve to rescue the American book trades from their 
present dire straits. 

The data bear convincing testimony to the fact that groups of 
both men and women, with no schooling beyond high school, very 
much want to know more about certain broad phases of contempo- 
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rary life. While less conclusive, there is some evidence to show that 
high-school graduates, as a class, are relatively small consumers 
of books." Hence, the first step for publishers to take is to find out 
to what extent readable books and other types of publication are 
now in print upon the subjects of outstanding interest to potential 
readers of secondary schooling or less. 

The groups we have sampled fall considerably short of represent- 
ing all important groups on the educational level of high-school 
graduation. Yet even so, it is worth asking upon how many of the 
following topics of outstanding interest? to all the non-college men 
we have sampled it is possible to find readable books at the present 
time. The most interesting topics to such men are: 

16. Laws and legislation (the common sense of legal procedure) 
17. Citizenship (individual responsibilities toward improvement of govern- 
ment and social conditions) 

1g. International attitudes (what other nations think of this country and 

of each other) 
21. The next war (international rivalries) 
54. Personal hygiene (simple medical discussions, as in press columns) 
77. Interesting places in the United States (entertaining travel sketches) 
93. Adult education (opportunities to learn more about useful and interest- 
ing subjects hitherto neglected) 


Similarly for non-college women, the six most interesting topics? are: 


53. Prevention and treatment of specific ills (first aid) 

54. Personal hygiene (as above) 

59. Self-improvement (ways of overcoming social, vocational, and personal 
deficiences) 

98. The use and abuse of reading (elementary guides to useful reading) 

112. Successful marriage (what are the conditions of successful marriage 

and how may they be secured) 

93. Adult education (as above) 


If, as we suppose, the supply of well-written, simple, and reasonably 
authoritative books on these topics is insufficient to meet the po- 


™See Wilfred B. Shaw, The Reading of College Alumni, published by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


2 Placed in the first, second or third tenths by all groups. 
3 Placed in the first, second or third tenths of the list by all groups. 
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tential demand, the next steps for the book trade in developing this 
market should be plain. 

Very similar considerations apply to the use of the data by li- 
brarians and by the various agencies for adult education. Emphasis 
has been placed on the equal importance of topics preferred and 
topics avoided as evidence of cultural needs. But college librarians 
and college-curriculum authorities may well give attention to the 
matter of providing appropriate reading on topics which are highly 
attractive to men and to women students, respectively, which repre- 
sent subjects of considerable importance to the youth of this genera- 
tion, and which are not specifically covered or not satisfactorily cov- 
ered by systematic courses of instruction open to all students of each 
sex. The same college authorities should not overlook the value of 
the data as a basis on which to select readings of interest to college 
alumni.' The large and increasing response on the part of college 
graduates to this new type of educational stimulus makes it neces- 
sary to distinguish differences in the interests of the various groups 
of alumni concerned. 

Much the same application of the data might be made by school 
librarians and curriculum authorities on the high-school level. But 
the most direct application should be made by public librarians and 
administrators of various forms of adult education who serve the 
adult population at large. Evidence concerning the topics of most 
interest to the particular groups served by the library, forum, read- 
ing-circle, night school, correspondence school, broadcasting station, 
or other institution should result in programs that will attract the 
desired clientéle. Evidence concerning the topics of least interest 
should suggest cultural shortages on the part of the different groups 
which an effective educational program should seek to remove. Hav- 
ing thus determined both what the patrons want to know more 
about and what important subjects they avoid, it remains for the 
authorities to work out in each case a body of material which sup- 
plies the most serious deficiencies of each group and which is at the 
same time of sufficient interest to be read. 

To what extent the data illustrated in this chapter are useful to 


* See Wilfred B. Shaw, op. cit. 
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students in the fields of psychology, sociology, and other social 
sciences depends to a large degree upon the supply of additional data 
needed to explain differences in reading interest. A separate volume 
might well be devoted to a detailed analysis of the ratings assigned 
by selected groups to particular topics in order to explain the ratings. 
Such explanation would consist of facts about the groups themselves 
—their actual reading, education and vocation of parents, leisure- 
time activities, and other pertinent information. When pieced to- 
gether, such data should go far to show how valid the interest ratings 
are as an index of group attitudes toward contemporary affairs. 
These, it will be observed, may be very different from attitudes 
toward reading about such affairs. In the present volume, we have 
not assumed that the data go beyond the point of indicating reading 
interests. Yet it is highly probable that the facts concerning the 
reading interests, of small groups at least, are highly symptomatic of 
differences in social attitudes toward the actual conditions and prob- 
lems for which the topics stand. If so, the data shown in this chapter 
should prove highly significant to students of social organization, 
group cultures, and social change. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to mention the value to all persons 
concerned with adult reading of the various factors of interest we 
have distinguished. In chapter vi the relative influence of these fac- 
tors—sex, schooling, occupation, environment, age, time given to. 
reading, and others—is discussed on the basis of statistical evidence. 
If wider sampling of the adult population shows the conclusions 
reached in chapter vi to be generally applicable, the significance of 
the present studies will be very greatly increased. For, instead of its 
being necessary to secure data from each group of potential readers, 
there would be the possibility of predicting the interests of any group 
on the basis of data previously collected. That is to say, having de- 
termined the interests associated with sex, occupation, and schooling 
among typical groups, the interests of any new groups might be 
predicted from the facts about their sex, occupation, and schooling. 
The use of more factors would, of course, make the selection more 
reliable. This suggestion is no more than plausible on the basis of 
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the work herein reported and would involve systematic revision to 
keep the check-list up to date. 

As a whole, the chapter just concluded contains the most direct 
answers of any chapter to the question implied in the titl—‘‘What 
Do People Want To Read About?” The chapter should, accordingly, 
be useful to all persons who wish to learn the relative interests of any 
group in respect to any subject or to all subjects of contemporary 
interest as defined by the check-list. If the tables contained in the 
chapter do not supply the desired information concerning the inter- 
ests of the groups sampled, the reader is referred to the summary 
tables of Appendix (pp. 284 ff.), where the returns are shown for the 
groups sampled at the time of going to press. 


CHAPTER V 


DIRECTIONS FOR OBTAINING PATTERNS 
OF GROUP INTEREST 


Purpose of the chapter —The chapter undertakes to explain how 
reading-interest patterns may be obtained for any given group. Both 
the steps to take and the tools to use are described in some detail. 
From the length of the chapter it may seem that the task of de- 
termining the reading interests is difficult and tedious. This is not 
the case. To determine the reading interests of a group, it is only 
necessary to carry out the following six steps: (1) Define the group 
for whom reading-interest patterns are desired. (2) Select one of the 
check-lists. (3) Select the persons who are to represent the group, 
and distribute the check-lists to them. (4) Tabulate the returns. 
(5) Score the topics. (6) Calculate the decile rank for each topic. 
Each of these steps is relatively simple, and in the following sections 
the procedures to employ and the tools to use are described some- 
what minutely. 

Defining the groups.—The first task of importance is to define the 
group or groups whose reading interests are to be determined. An 
illustration will explain the importance of this step. Let us suppose 
that a readers’ adviser in a certain public library proposes to de- 
termine the reading interests of his patrons. If he considers all of 
his patrons as comprising a single group, he would discover few 
interests in common. The differences in sex, in schooling, in occu- 
pation, and in economic and social background are likely to result 
in a heterogeneity of reading interests, the preferences of one por- 
tion of the group being canceled by the aversions of another. As 
was shown in chapter iv, few interests are common to persons of 
different sexes and occupations. It is apparent that any group whose 
interest patterns are to be secured must be restricted to persons who 
are somewhat like-minded. 

This degree of like-mindedness may be secured by a careful defini- 
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tion of the group. Hence, our readers’ adviser should break up his 
patronage into several groups. The factors to be considered in de- 
fining each group are those which we have found to make for differ- 
ences in reading interests. A group made up of persons of the same 
sex, of the same general level of schooling, and of the same occupa- 
tion or social background will have many reading interests in com- 
mon. 

But this restriction of the group to like-minded persons may 
easily be carried too far. When groups are defined very narrowly, 
there will be so many groups to be analyzed that the task becomes 
almost impossible to carry through. Furthermore, a group very nar- 
rowly defined will probably contain very few patrons of the given 
library. 

For example, a group of men, with ten to twelve years of school- 
ing, between twenty and thirty years of age, who were reared in a 
small town and are now coal-dealers, is a group so narrowly defined 
that few of its members could be found in a small community. In 
any case, the membership of such a group would be too small for 
the library to base any important part of its program of book selec- 
tion upon what this group wants to read. For most purposes, a group 
restricted to one sex, to one general level of schooling, and to one 
class of occupations or one type of social background is sufficiently 
homogeneous to furnish a definite pattern of reading interest; and 
such a group is large enough to make its interests significant. A 
small- or medium-sized public library will usually have from eight 
to twenty such groups within its present or prospective patronage. 

Selecting the proper check-list.—After defining the group or groups 
to be sampled, one of the reading-interest check-lists must be chosen. 
Two types of check-list are available—the long and the short. The 
long form is referred to as Form C; the short form, as Form D.. 
Copies of each are shown in the Appendix. 

The short check-list contains 117 topics, each arranged in the 
form of a single question, which the person filling out the list indi- 
Cates his interest in reading about. 


™Copies of the short form of the check-list may be ordered through the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, and of the long form by special arrangement. 
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The long check-list contains the same 117 topics, but beneath each 
topic are five subtopics arranged in the form of questions. The per- 
son filling out the long list indicates his interest in reading about 
each of the five subtopics, which are then combined to show his inter- 
est in the topic as a whole. The long list makes for a wider range of 
interest ratings upon each topic, and it is slightly more reliable. 
However, since the long list contains 585 questions and the short 
list only 117, more than an hour is required to fill out the long list on 
the average, while the short list requires only about twenty minutes. 

If the group to be sampled is composed of persons who show much 
interest in the check-list and who have time to fill it out, the long 
form should be used. Housewives who are members of a literary 
club, school teachers, high-school pupils, and college students are 
groups whom we have persuaded to fill out the long form. Further- 
more, when the long form is used, it is not necessary to secure so 
many returns to sample the group. So, whenever it is easier to per- 
suade a few persons to spend an hour each in checking the list than 
to persuade twice as many to spend twenty-minutes each, the long 
list is preferable. 

On the other hand, when the group is composed of persons who 
can be persuaded to give twenty minutes, but not an hour, to the 
work, or persons whose interest in the project is likely to wane 
rather quickly, the short form. should be used. It is usually easier 
to persuade more people to give less time than fewer people to give 
more time. In general, the short list will be found more convenient 
than the long list. 

Sampling the groups.—The next step is to decide how many per- 
sons must check the list in order to furnish a reliable sample of the 
whole group under consideration. It should be apparent that this 
number depends upon whether the short or long list is used and upon 
the extent to which the reading interests of the group are alike. When 
a group is restricted to a single sex, level of schooling, occupation, 
and economic and social background, the reading interests of its 
members are so similar that a few persons can safely be taken to 
represent the group as a whole. When the group is not so restricted 
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to like-minded persons, a larger number of returns is needed to 
show what interests the group has in common. 

Sixty persons checking the short check-list have been found 
enough to give a reasonably accurate picture of the reading interests 
of an entire group, when these persons are of the same sex, general 
level of schooling, and class of occupation or type of social back- 
ground. If the long list is used, 40 persons are ordinarily enough. In 
case the group is such that for any reason one might expect a wide 
diversity of interest, the number of persons needed to give an ade- 
quate sample of the whole group may be determined by the method 
described in chapter vii. In general, however, most readers’ ad- 
visers and other persons who propose to determine the reading inter- 
ests of groups will be investigating groups similar to those described 
in previous chapters. Therefore, 60 returns from the short list or 
4o returns from the long list will be sufficient in the large majority 
of cases. 

It is obvious that the numbers given refer to the number of prop- 
erly checked lists which are actually collected, and not to the number 
of persons who may be requested to check the list. For most groups, 
about one-half of the persons approached agree to check the list; and 
of those who agree, only a little more than two-thirds actually return 
check-lists properly filled out. Whether similar results will be ob- 
tained by others depends upon such factors as the interest of the 
group in the project, upon the inducements offered by the investi- 
gator, and upon the time available. Usually the investigator must 
approach two or three times as many persons as the number of re- 
turns needed. 

Giving instructions.—In distributing the check-lists to those who 
are to fill them out, some explanation is occasionally helpful. The 
printed directions on the list are largely self-explanatory. A few 
persons who have a wide range of reading interests are likely to check 
nearly every topic with a cross (X). These need to be told that the 
check-list is to indicate the relative appeal of the topics and that, 
although nearly all topics may have some appeal, the third of the 
topics which have least appeal are to be checked zero (0), reserving 
the X for the third of the topics which have the greatest appeal. 
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Inspecting returns —Upon the return of the checked lists (which 
may demand follow-up procedures to get a high percentage of re- 
sponse), each list should be inspected for evidence of carelessness or 
of failure to follow directions. Obviously, the value of the returns is 
greater when only those which have been carefully and properly 
filed out are tabulated. 

Tabulating returns —In order to summarize the returns from each 
group, they must be tabulated. Where large numbers of returns are 
to be treated, mechanical methods of tabulation are economical. By 
using two 80-column Hollerith cards for each person’s ratings, or by 
using one card for each topic, the returns may be handled by Hol- 
lerith machines. For most investigations, however, the amount of 
tabulation is too small to justify the use of tabulating machinery. 
Sheets of ordinary cross-ruled paper, such as the one shown in the 
accompanying exhibit (Table 48), can be used for entering the 
returns. 

The exhibit is a copy of the first sheet used in recording the re- 
turns from the first 25 of over 200 telephone operators. Each check- 
list was given a number for purposes of identification. The numbers 
of the check-lists which are entered on this sheet are shown at the 
top of each vertical column. In the column headed ‘‘1” are entered 
the ratings taken from check-list No. 1, in the column headed “2” 
the ratings taken from check-list No. 2, and so on. Since from the 
entire group of operators more than 200 check-lists were received, 
several sheets were required to enter the returns from this one voca- 
tional group. 

Each horizontal row is numbered to correspond with a topic in the 
check-list. In the row numbered “1” are entered the ratings for 
topic No. 1 in Section A of the list. In the next row, numbered ‘‘2,”’ 
are entered the ratings for topic No. 2, and so on. At the close of 
each of the sections is a row for the section totals. These, as will be 
explained presently, serve to check the addition of the individual 
ratings. The sheet exhibited has space for only 27 of the topics. 
Since there are 117 topics in the short list, similar sheets were used 
for the other topics. 

After the sheets have been prepared (by numbering the columns 


TABLE 48 


FORM FOR TABULATING RETURNS FROM THE SHORT CHECK-LIST 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS—CHICAGO 
Tabulated 1/23/30 


Cueck-List No. 





Toric No. ScorE 
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and the rows and by writing in the name of the group, the date, and 
the form of the check-list used), the tabulation begins. The first 
check-list is opened, and in column No. 1 are placed the ratings 
found in this list. Each X rating is given 2 points, each “blank’’ is 
given 1 point, and each o rating is given o points. Thus, telephone 
operator No. 1 rated all topics in Section A with a X (very interest- 
ing). So in column No. 1 we enter a “‘2” after each topic in this sec- 
tion. Topic 13 was also rated X, but topic No. 14 was left blank, so 
that a “‘r’’ is entered after the latter topic. We proceed in this fash- 
ion to enter each of the ratings from the first check-list, using the 
first column of each of the three sheets required for the entire list 
of 117 topics. Then, check-list No. 2 is taken. The second telephone 
operator rated topic No. 1 with an o, so that an o is entered in the 
second column after topic No. 1. Topic No. 2 was rated X, soa 
‘*2”” is entered in the second column after topic No. 2. Each check- 
list in turn is examined and the returns entered in the proper col- 
umns. If there are 60 check-lists returned, there will need to be 
sheets enough to provide 60 columns, each of which will serve for 
entries similar to the entries made for check-list No. 1. 

Scoring the topics —After the returns have been entered on the 
tabulation sheets, it is necessary to score each topic. The score for 
any topic is the sum of the numbers entered after the topic on the 
tabulation sheets. In the sample sheet for the telephone operators, 
we obtained the score for topic No. 1 by adding the numbers entered 
in the row numbered ‘“‘1.”’ This total for the 25 check-lists entered 
on the one sheet is 39. In like manner, the total for topic No. 2 is 
31; for topic No. 3, 33. If 60 returns have been entered, the scores 
will be higher but they will be obtained in the same way. 

A topic score shows the relative interest of the group in that topic. 
Of the topics shown on the sample tabulation sheet for the 25 oper- 
ators, topic Nos. 14 and 20 are Jeast interesting, since the score for 
both these topics is 15. Topic No. 21 is of most interest, since 
its score is 43. These scores are thus the means used to show the 
relative interest of a group in the topics composing the list. 

Checking the sums.—There is a slight danger of error when adding 
the entries for 60 or more check-lists, since it requires adding across 
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three or more tabulation sheets. The accuracy of the addition can 
be checked by obtaining the section totals for each column, as shown 
in Table 48. If the section totals for all the columns are then 
added, the sum should be exactly the same as the sum of the scores 
for all the topics in the section. In the sample, the sum of the sec- 
tion totals for Section A is 369 when obtained by adding 24, 16, 14, 
15, and soon. The sum of the scores for the twelve topics in Section 
A is also 396 when obtained by adding the scores 39, 31, 33, 36, 27 
and so on. Hence, we have a check on the accuracy of the addition. 
In case the sums are not identical, one must re-add the rows and 
columns to find the error. 

The tabulation sheet just described is the one used in recording 
the returns from the short check-list. A similar form is used to 
tabulate and score returns on the long list. In Table 49 1s shown 
a sample of this form which was used to record returns from students 
in the Cleveland School of Education of Western Reserve University. 
The form is identical with the first form except that there are five 
rows provided under each topic for entering the ratings of the five 
subtopics of the check-list. This requires more sheets to tabulate a 
set of returns, since there are 585 subtopics to be entered in place of 
the 117 topics. 

The first column in Table 49 contains the entries for check- 
list No. 26. The rating for the first subtopic under topic No. 1 was 
o, So an “‘o” is entered in the column headed “26” after subtopic 
“‘ra.”’ Subtopics b, c, d, and e under topic No. 1 received the rating 
X, so that a “‘2”’ has been entered after each of these subtopics. The 
remaining ratings for the 585 subtopics in check-list No. 26 were 
entered in the same way. As in the short form, each column is used 
to enter a different one of the check-lists. 

The form for tabulating returns from the long list also provides a 
means for checking the addition of the scores. In Table 49 there 
are rows marked “topic total” under the five subtopics. The total 
for the five subtopic entries is obtained for each column and entered 
in the “topic total” row. Thus, for check-list No. 26 the total of the 
subtopics under topic No. 1 is 8; for check-list No. 27, 6; for check- 
list No. 28, 7; and soon. The sum of the topic totals gives the topic 
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FORM FOR TABULATING RETURNS FROM THE LONG CHECK-LIST 


STUDENTS IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Tabulated 3—2-30 


FORM 3 
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score, which should be identical with the topic scores obtained by 
adding the five subtopic scores. 


TABLE 50 


METHOD OF CALCULATING DECILE RATINGS 








Topic Scores 


Arranged in Order 


Corresponding 
Topic Nos. 


Decile 
Ratings 
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* As these are tied scores, they are listed together. 
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33, 38 
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Ranking topics by deciles—When the scores have been obtained 
for all of the topics, determine the decile rank of each topic. The ac- 
companying illustration, Table 50, shows the procedure used in calcu- 
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lating the decile ratings from scores obtained from a group of 60 
college of education students in the University of Minnesota. The 
first step is to arrange the 117 scores for the 117 topics in order from 
the highest to the lowest. When there are several identical scores, 
they are listed together as tied scores. 

Since a decile rank represents one-tenth of the total of 117 topics, 
each should contain 11.7 topics. Obviously, topics cannot be split to 
make the .7, so that the topics are arranged as follows: 

NUMBER OF Topics WHICH SHOULD BE PLACED IN Eacu TENTH 


Decile No. of 


No Topics 
D> doumsue dd wige waded a Ruane eae eee ae Senses 12 
Ys Stir eee aah Sree ayes aac inch eas ater Aren gre tu onehe Satan 12 
cide eee a Reh baa ae en eee Geass 12 
Oot aie te ne cee ea oe Sa aes Steen II 
iit A pars ait es ated Satan Peek eee eee, Getaes 12 
Sk OMe eae hae eae aaa hes 12 
(9 ee ere eae a area ar ere me eer eee area II 
BO ees ch a es te in a ee oes 12 


Decile 1 represents the highest tenth, which means “most inter- 
esting.’”’ Hence the 12 topics receiving the highest score are to be 
rated decile 1. Since the scores have been arranged in order, we may 
count down through the first 12 scores, giving them the rating decile 
1. The next 11 scores will be rated decile 2, the next 12 scores decile 
3, and so on, as shown in Table 50. 

Sometimes tied scores will hinder the allocation of deciles. In the 
sample, you will note that counting out the 12 topics for decile 5 
brings us to score 80. There are three topics receiving a score of 80, 
but we need only one topic to get our 12 topics for decile 5. Since 
all three topics receive the same score, we have no way of picking 
out the highest score for decile 5. Instead, all three topics will have 
to go together in the same decile. Because two of the topics belong 
in decile 6 and only one belongs in decile 5, it is fairer to place all 
three in decile 6. Therefore, decile 5 will have only 11 topics and 
decile 6 will have 12 topics. In general, when there are tied scores 
at the division between deciles, all of the tied topics should be placed 
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in the decile in which the majority of the tied scores belong. This 
will make a slight difference in the number of topics in those deciles, 
but it is the fairest basis for division." 

Obtaining interest patterns —As a result of our tabulation and com- 
putation, we now have a decile rank for each topic on the basis of 
the returns from a given group. The previous chapters have shown 
how such decile ranks can be used to furnish group patterns of read- 
ing interest. The topics given a decile rank of 1, 2, and 3 are of most 
interest to the group, while topics given a decile rank of 8, 9, and 10 
are of least interest to the group. Topics given decile rankings of 
4, 5, 6, and 7 are of average interest. 

Summary.—The procedure necessary to obtain the decile ratings 
for any group may now be summarized. (1) The group for whom 
interest patterns are desired is first defined, care being taken to re- 
strict the group to those who may be expected to have reading inter- 
ests in common. (2) Either the long or the short check-list is then 
selected for use with the group, the choice of the list depending upon 
the time available and the co-operation to be expected from the 
group. (3) Enough lists are distributed to insure adequate returns. 
(4) In general, carefully checked lists from 60 persons for the short 
check-list or 40 persons for the long list are necessary. (5) The re- 
turns are tabulated upon cross-ruled paper, entering 2 points for 
each X rating, 1 point for each blank, and o points for each “o” 
rating. (6) A group score is then computed for each topic by adding 
all of these entries for the topic. (7) When the group scores are ar- 
ranged in order from highest to lowest, the twelve highest scores are 
placed in decile 1, the next 11 in decile 2, the next 12 in decile 3, the 
next 12 in decile 4, the next 12 in decile 5, the next 11 in decile 6, the 
next 12 in decile 7, the next 12 in decile 8, the next 11 in decile 9 and 
the last 12 in decile 10. (8) In case tied scores occur at a division 
point between decile ranks, all of the tied topics should be placed in 
that tenth of the list in which the majority belong. When the decile 
ratings have been calculated, they are used to indicate the pattern 
of reading interests for the group. 


™Tied scores in the present text are allocated to deciles by other and somewhat 
more difficult methods than the simple method here described. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONDITIONS AFFECTING READING INTEREST 


The reading interests of different adult groups have been shown in 
chapter iv. Since the groups were chosen with respect to certain 
factors, such as sex, schooling, and occupation, it is both possible 
and important to determine the relative influence of each factor 
upon group interests. When the relative influence of each factor is 
known, one can tell by how much the reading interests of any two or 
more groups are likely to differ by simply noting differences between 
the groups in respect to each factor. Furthermore, when all the more 
important factors of reading interest have been identified, one can 
select the factors that may be controlled to some extent by appropri- 
ate forms of education. 

The present chapter accordingly undertakes to show the relative 
importance of the different factors that were used in selecting the 
groups. The evidence is obtained by the method of correlation. This 
statistical device makes it possible to compare the reading-interest 
scores obtained from any two groups and to obtain a single value, 
the correlation coefficient, which shows how nearly the two groups 
have the same relative interest in the same topics. Thus, if both 
groups exactly agree in the topics each considers most interesting 
and least interesting, the correlation between the reading-interest 
scores of the two groups will be high. On the other hand, if the two 
groups are interested in different topics, the correlation between their 
reading-interest scores will be low. Hence, correlation indicates the 
degree to which two groups have similar reading interests. 

The amount of this correlation is indicated by the correlation co- 
efficient. This is a number that may be of any value from +1 
through o to —1. A high positive value such as +.g0 indicates that 
the correlation is very high. That is, if the topics are listed in the 
order of decreasing interest for each group separately, the rank of 
each topic will be almost the same in both lists. A value close to 
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zero, such as .10, means that the interests of one group have little 
or no relationship to the interests of the other. The correspondence 
is scarcely more than would result from mere chance. A correlation 
coefficient which approaches —1, such as —.go, means that the more 
interest one group has in a topic the less interest the other group has 
in it. That is to say, the order of decreasing interest for one group 
will be the order of increasing interest for the other. 

In the following sections of this chapter several tables of correla- 
tion coefficients are presented to show relationships between the 
reading interests of groups that differ in respect to various factors. 
The values of the correlation coefficients thus indicate the relative 
influence of the different factors upon the reading interests of the 
groups compared. 

The evidence to be presented may perhaps be clarified by ex- 
amples to show the significance of the various correlation coefficients. 
We have, for example, the reading-interest patterns obtained from 
a group of 72 women students in the College of Arts of Hamline 
University. Were we to correlate the reading-interest scores for this 
group with those obtained from another group of 72 women picked 
at random from the student body of the same college, we should 
probably obtain a correlation coefficient of .94. Most of the reading- 
interest scores which we have collected are found to agree, to about 
this extent, with the scores obtained from the same number of other 
representatives of the same group. 

It is accordingly important to know what this coefficient means. 
If we were to select 12 topics of greatest interest (the highest 10 per 
cent of the list), as shown by the returns from the first group of 72 
women students at Hamline University, we should find 1o of the 
topics in the list of the highest 12 obtained from the second group of 
72 students. The other 2 topics would be in the next highest ro per 
cent of the list. 

Or, suppose we wished to provide reading material for the two 
groups of women on the 35 topics of greatest interest (the highest 30 
per cent of the list). If we should select the 35 topics given the high- 
est ratings by the first group of 72 women students, we should find 
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31 of these in the 35 topics given highest ratings by the second group 
of 72 women students. A correlation of .94 thus represents an agree- 
ment so close that only a few topics are likely to differ in their rela- 
tive interest to the two groups. 


I. SEX 


Groups which differ in sex have marked differences in reading 
interest. Table 51 shows that the reading interests of groups differ- 
ing in sex in no case agree beyond the point represented by the corre- 
lation coefficient of .62. When it is remembered that a coefficient 
above .go may be expected when both groups belong to the same 
sex (as in column No. 2 of the table), it is apparent that the effect 
of sex on reading interest is significant and marked. Among the 
students of approximately the same age, of identical schooling, and 
who are probably very much alike except for sex, the correlation 
between reading interests varies from .62, in the case of the Hamline 
University men and women, to .42, in the case of the Evanston high- 
school boys and girls. These correlations are distinctly lower than 
correlations between two groups of the same sex who differ in some 
other characteristic, such as occupation, schooling, or environment. 

It is perhaps the effect of a highly selective environment that the 
students of opposite sex whose reading interests are most alike are 
those in the arts colleges of Cornell College (Iowa), Hamline Uni- 
versity (Minnesota), and the College of Commerce at the State 
University of Iowa. Students of opposite sex in schools of education 
have less similarity of reading interest. The different sexes in the 
college of agriculture have least in common. That the Evanston 
high-school boys and girls have reading interests much less similar 
than the college students may be due to the fact that the high-school 
pupils are in an earlier period of adolescence, which may accentuate 
sex differences. 

Among high-school teachers we have two groups that differ only 
in sex. The correlation is .56, which corresponds rather closely to 
the average relationship in reading interests between groups of stu- 
dents who differ only in sex. A group of men and another group of 
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TABLE 51 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES 
OF GROUPS DIFFERING IN SEX 


m (2) (3) 
Cotioent ct Cor- 

relation To Be é 
Groups Compared Expected between| ‘elation between 
Boe het 'wo Groups Similar] the Two Groups 


position to the One of Opposite Sex 
in Column No. 1 

Women students, Hamline University............. 04 62+ .04 
Men students, Hamline University................ OI 
Women students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 

Sily-Of 1OWS cais.05. v0 05 Kis Sea BSc BSE eee aS ee 95 62+ .04 
Men students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 

SILY Ol 1OWasc sige ocd tvnneieh cee baretan asics 94 
Women students, Cornell College (Iowa)........... 94 61+ .04 
Men students, Cornell College (Iowa)............. 82 
Women students, Simpson College................ 95 .52+ .05 
Men students, Simpson College................... .82 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 

MAINNOSOLA Fs foie 8 seshcone ba ewan oore wages wed west .92 ‘SILOS 
Freshman boys, College of Education, University of 

MANNGSO ta 65.20. ies ood who he sae oer 82 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 

NGSOU, cae we oe ha a heeh bae Fate cue ain a .95 49+ .05 
Junior boys, College of Education, University of Min- 

NOSOUE 2 nctiel chews eine tia aang te eee met awa 83 
Senior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 

NCSOUB: oh vs i ahs cher ae daw ab ayaa eee wease 84 46+ .05 
Senior boys, College of Education, University of Min- 

HESOLA: 205 bl ott og Bula Sealey awd Malwa chs vider ene 82 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of 

Minnesota............. 0 cece ee eee ta waking 95 42+ .05 
Freshman boys, College of Agriculture, University of 

MAIDRESObA oo a Gk ee coca sauces Radee eee 92 
Evanston high-school girls. .........-.......-0005 95 42+ .05 
Evanston high-school boys..................2005- 95 
Women high-school teachers............-.....--. .Q2 56+ .04 
Men high-school teachers...........-.-000++s0005 92 





* This expected correlation coefficient was obtained by dividing the group into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the formula 
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TABLE 51—Continued 


(r) _(Q) (3) 
Coefficient of Cor- 


painion To Be Coeticint of Cor 
Groups Compared |Two Groups Similar th con Grins 


in Size and Com- , 
[position to the One of Opposite Sex 


in Column No. 1 


Men faculty members, State Teachers College, Ste- 


Waiters, Los Angeles, California................. 
Waitresses, Los Angeles, California............... 


vens Point, Wisconsin..............0. 000 c eee 74 474.05 
Women faculty members, State Teachers College, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin.............00.0ee eee 79 
Women elementary-school teachers................ go 42+ .05 
Men high-school teachers................00 000 ee .Q2 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education... .: 94 .33+ .06 
Men high-school teachers...............0000 cece ; .Q2 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education... .' 94 18+ .06 
University of Chicago High School, boys........... | 82 
Women high-school teachers... .............0.-5 | 92 Ir .06 
University of Chicago High School, boys........... .82 
Women elementary-school teachers................ .9o .06+ .06 
University of Chicago High School, boys.......... 82 
Women factory workers. ...........0-0 cece eee 89 — .o4+ .06 
Vermont farmers........... 0.00 cece cece eens .82 
Women elementary-school teachers............... .go .0o+ .06 
Vermont fabmers cic. iid iw eet aan Senna 82 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education.. . 94 — .o6+ .06 
Vermont farmers....................005- reatee 82 
Women factory workers... .............0.000000e 89 — .o7+ .06 
Vermont farmers... ........0 0.0.2 c cece eee ee 82 
Women factory workers. ............. 0.2.0.0 005. .89 | .31+ .06 
Men high-school teachers............ eigen ase Raat .Q2 


women from the faculty of the State Teachers College at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, provide another comparison between two profes- 
sional groups differing only in sex. The correlation here is .47, which 
is somewhat lower than between men and women high-school teach- 
ers. This may he partly explained by the greater specialization of 
the college faculty members. 
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The correlation between the reading interests of men high- 
school teachers and women elementary-school teachers is .42, which 
is somewhat lower than the relationship between men and women 
high-school teachers. The difference in schooling between the two 
groups is about one year, and the difference in occupation is slight. 
The correlation of .33 between men high-school teachers and women 
students in the Cleveland School of Education shows again the 
effect of sex combined with nearly three years’ difference in schooling 
and a slight difference in occupational interest. The San Francisco 
walters and waitresses represent two groups of the same level of 
schooling and occupation. The correlation of .56 is exactly the same 
as that between men and women high-school teachers. 

The reading interests of boys in the University of Chicago High 
School and of certain other groups may be compared. When the 
boys are compared with the women students in the Cleveland School 
of Education, the coefficient is .18. This low value shows the marked 
effect of differences in sex, differences between early and late adoles- 
cence, differences of about two years in schooling, and differences in 
vocational interest. When the interests of the high-school boys are 
compared with those of women high-school teachers, the coefficient 
is .11. These groups differ in sex, age, schooling, and vocational 
interest. The correlation between the high-school boys and women 
elementary-school teachers is .o6 less than that between the boys 
and the women high-school teachers. This, too, is to be expected, 
since the boys have more contact with high-school teachers and are 
more likely to share their interests than those of elementary-school 
teachers. The high-school boys have still less in common with the 
women factory workers, with whom the correlation is —.o4. This 
indicates a slight tendency for the topics of greatest interest of one 
group to be of least interest to the other. 

The group of Vermont farmers is peculiar. They differ from most 
groups with respect to geographical environment, occupational inter- 
ests, and schooling. Add to this a difference in sex and we would 
expect very low correlations in reading interests. Such is the case. 
Between the farmers and the women high-school teachers the corre- 
lation is only .or; between the farmers and the women elementary- 
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school teachers it is .0o; between the farmers and the students in the 
Cleveland School of Education it is —.06; and between the farmers 
and the female factory workers it is —.o7. These coefficients are all 
so low as to indicate no relationship between the reading interests 
of the farmers and of the other groups mentioned. 

From the whole series of correlation coefficients, it is evident that 
sex has a predominant effect upon reading interest. Between no two 
of the groups we have studied that differ in sex has there been found 
a correlation in reading interest higher than .62. When sex and other 
factors vary, the coefficients are all much lower. When sex is the 
same and the other factors are all constant, the coefficients are all 
much higher. 


2. AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


Many of the correlation coefficients presented in the last section 
indicate the relationships existing between groups that differ not 
only in sex but also in amount of schooling received. It is evident 
that the reading interests of groups who differ in both respects are 
less alike than those who differ only in sex. Schooling, then, does 
affect reading interest. 

Some evidence concerning the amount of influence which schooling 
has upon reading interests is found in returns from groups of stu- 
dents. The first coefficients in Table 52 show the relationship be- 
tween the Freshman girls in the University of Minnesota College 
of Education and girls in the same college with more schooling. The 
correlation between the reading interests of the Freshman girls in 
the College of Education and the Junior girls in the same college is 
.86. Remembering that the correlation between two similar groups 
of Freshman girls or two similar groups of Junior girls is about .94, 
it may be assumed that the difference of two years of schooling is 
largely responsible for the greater difference in reading interests, 
since the groups are otherwise similar. The difference, however, is 
not marked. The correlation between the reading interests of the 
Freshman girls in the College of Education and the women graduate 
students in the same college is .70. In this case the difference in 
amount of schooling is four years. Coincident with this increased 
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TABLE 52 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT LEVELS OF SCHOOLING 


(x) eek 2) ie (3) 
oefficient of Cor- : 
. Coefficient of Cor- 
Peer diesem relation between 
Groups Compared |T'wo Groups Similar the Two Groups 


Representing 


- in Size and Com- : 
position to the One Different Levels 


in Column No. 1 of Schooling 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of| 
Minnesota. < os doubted ose aoe bse yaks an bees .Q2 .86+ .o1 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
NGSOUA 2s wae eh aes ee wa BR Rae a ele bos ea oe .95 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
MINN GSOt a) ii vere cie vito eee aoseae os Seats .92 .70+ .03 
Graduate girls, College of Education, University of 
WETANESOLA ic: f.s) o's oak dna ies ead Beh bee ees .87 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of| 
Minnesotas 06 .545cc0usatiaaaeyee tenaatasee ues .Q2 67+ .04 
Evanston high-school girls. ...............0.0000: 95 
Evanston high-school girls. ................220005 95 64+ .04 
Women students, Hamline University............. 94 
Evanston high-school girls. ................000005 .95 82+ .02 
Women students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 
SILY Of 1OWAes sch cae heh cates nee Mae ehas 95 
Freshman boys, College of Education, University of 
MinnesOtacoic.iiin oe isda date othe wees 82 62+ .04 
Junior boys, College of Education, University of Min- 
NESOtO caricwee a Sone eae say Eee ete 83 
Evanston high-school boys................000000- 95 .50+ .05 
Men students, Hamline University................ gt 
Junior girls, Evanston high-school................ .94 .38+ .06 
Women high-school teachers.....................- 92 
Senior girls, Evanston high school................. .94 42+ .05 
Women high-school teachers... .............200.. 92 
Evanston high-school girls..............-+-20000- .95 49 2b .05 
Women elementary-school teachers................ .9O 


* This expected correlation coefficient was obtained by dividing the group into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the formula 


ln n= 
I+, 
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TABLE 52—Continued 


(2) (3) 
Coefficient of Cor- : 
C Coefficient of Cor- 
relation To Be | relation between 
Expected* between) ihe Two Groups 
Groups Compared Two Groups Similar Representing 
in Size and Com- | pygerent Levels 


position to the One ¢ 
in Column No. 1 of Schooling 


(r) 


Women students, Cleveland School of Education... 04 69+ .03 
Women elementary-school teachers................ .9o 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education....| _ . .04 53+ .05 
Women high-school teachers.................-.-. 92 
Junior boys, College of Education, University of Min- 

POSOl Bs hei hued dae Get eis UG eEaek 83 .75t .03 
Men high-school teachers.............-...2---05- .92 
Men students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 

SILV OF 1OWA sc ssc hweats eos Swed oe Vetdateere 94 64+ .04 
Inmates, Milwaukee house of correction........... .go 
Men high-school teachers..............0002.0000- 92 .14 .06 
Vermont farmers... ....... 0. ccc cece eee eae .82 


difference in schooling is a much greater difference in reading in- 
terests as represented by the coefficients. 

When we compare high-school girls with various groups of college 
women, we have additional evidence of the effects of schooling com- 
bined with some differences in occupational interest. The correla- 
tion between the reading interests of Evanston high-school girls and 
the Freshman girls in the College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota is .67; between the Evanston high-school girls and the 
girls of all classes in the College of Arts and Sciences in Hamline 
University it.is .64; between the Evanston high-school girls and girls 
representing all classes from the College of Commerce at the State 
University of Iowa it is .82. These correlations indicate again that 
the differences in level of schooling represented by high-school girls 
and college girls is coincident with differences in reading interests. It 
is also significant that the women students in the College of Com- 
merce at the State University of Iowa are much more like the 
Evanston girls in their reading interests than any other college group 
is like the high-school girls. 
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A comparison of men students gives somewhat similar results. 
The correlation between the reading interests of Freshman boys of 
the College of Education of the University of Minnesota and 
Junior boys in the same college is .62. This is distinctly lower than 
the corresponding correlation for women. Other correlations, too, 
indicate that the difference in reading interests of men of different 
levels of schooling is greater than for women. For example, the corre- 
lation between the Evanston high-school boys and the men students 
in the College of Arts and Sciences at Hamline University is .50, 
which is also considerably lower than the corresponding value for the 
girls. 

A comparison between students and teachers shows the relation- 
ship in reading interests between groups which differ both in school- 
ing and in age. Correlation between the reading interests of Junior 
girls in Evanston high school and women high-school teachers is 
.38. In this case the average difference in schooling is five years, and 
in age is ten years. When we compare the women high-school teach- 
ers with the Senior girls in Evanston high school, the correlation of 
.42 is slightly higher, as one would expect, since the difference in age 
and schooling is less by one year. 

To determine whether this difference between high-school girls 
and women teachers is due in part to the difference in schooling, the 
reading interests of the high-school Junior girls was compared with 
those of the women elementary-school teachers. The elementary- 
school teachers and the high-school teachers are alike in age but 
differ slightly in amount of schooling, whereas the high-school girls 
and the elementary-school teachers differ in schooling by about four 
years. The correlation between the high-school girls and the ele- 
mentary-school teachers is .49. This is .11 higher than the correla- 
tion between the high-school Junior girls and the high-school teach- 
ers. It thus appears that the greater difference in schooling tends to 
lower the correlation between the high-school girls and the high- 
school teachers. 

Further evidence of the effect of schooling can be found by com- 
paring certain college groups with high-school teachers and then with 
elementary-school teachers. The correlation between the reading in- 
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terests of women students in the Cleveland School of Education and 
women high-school teachers is .53, whereas the correlation between 
the Cleveland students and the elementary-school teachers is .69. 
Again we have a group which differs equally from both of two other 
groups in all respects except schooling, where the difference is not 
equal, and where the lower coefficient accompanies the greater dif- 
ference in schooling. 

The effect of schooling combined with age is also seen in the corre- 
lation of .54 between the interests of the Evanston high-school girls 
and housewives, as compared to the correlation of .62 between the 
housewives and Freshman girls in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota. The lower correlation is consistently asso- 
ciated with a wider difference in schooling and age among women. 

Similar relationships are found among groups of men. In the ado- 
lescent years, the differences between groups of different levels of 
schooling are greater for men than for women. The correlation be- 
tween the reading interests of Evanston high-school boys and men 
high-school teachers is only .25; between the University of Chicago 
High School boys and men high-school teachers it is only .38. Both- 
coefficients are lower than the corresponding values for women. The 
correlation between the Junior boys in the College of Education in 
the University of Minnesota and men high-school teachers is .75. In 
this case the difference in schooling is only two years and the similar- 
ity of reading interest is correspondingly greater. 

Other groups may be compared which differ in amount of school- 
ing and in occupational interests. The correlation between the read- 
ing interests of the youngest group of telephone operators and the 
women factory workers in Chicago is .32. In this case we have groups 
of similar age, sex, and geographical environment, but of different 
occupation and about four years’ difference in schooling. This corre- 
lation is so low as to emphasize the importance of both factors. 

As noted in the preceding section, the Vermont farmers differ most 
widely from all other groups. In comparing them with the men high- 
school teachers, the correlation is only .14. The groups differ in 
schooling, geographical environment, and occupation. They are sim- 
ilar only in sex and age. Hence the very low correlation shows the 
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wider difference in interest one would expect to result from differ- 
ences in the three factors combined. 

Summarizing the correlations presented in this section, it may be 
noted that amount of schooling has a marked effect upon the reading 
interests of a group. The differences in reading interests between 
groups differing only in amounts of schooling are not so great, how- 
ever, aS when the groups differ both in schooling and in sex. 


3. OCCUPATION 


It is hard to distinguish clearly the factors of occupation and 
schooling, since amount of schooling has much to do with vocational 
qualifications. Hence many of the differences in reading interest we 
have just discussed in terms of differences in schooling are also due 
in part to differences in occupation. For this reason it is helpful to 
discuss the factor of occupation in terms of differences among groups 
of students. Students may be selected to represent different occupa- 
tions from groups that are alike in amount of schooling, age, and 
sex. 

Students, however, are not actually engaged in the occupation, 
so that the comparison of groups engaged in two different vocations 
would doubtless give results somewhat different from the comparison 
of groups preparing for the vocations. When we compare the women 
students in the College of Education of the University of Minnesota 
with women students in liberal arts of Hamline University (in a 
contiguous city), the correlation is .89 (see Table 53), which is high. 
Freshman girls in the College of Education and the Freshman girls 
in the College of Agriculture, both at the University of Minnesota, 
represent groups in which the occupational interest is only slightly 
different, since the agriculture students in many cases plan to teach 
home economics and the occupational training has not been carried 
very far. The correlation between these groups is .go, almost iden- 
tical with that for the two other groups of college women. The corre- 
lation between the reading interests of women students in the Col- 
lege of Education in the State University of Iowa and women stu- 
dents in the College of Commerce at the same university is .83, indi- 
cating that these two groups of students are not so much alike in 
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TABLE 53 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


(x) Peer 2) é (3) 
oeincient Of \-Or- Coefficient of Cor- 
E Doar" oe elation between 
Groups Compared Two Groups Similar ee rou Ups 
in Size and Ney se Different ~ 
sition to t. A 
ran Column No. : . Occupations 
Post-office employees .............-0 cece sence 94 £734 .03 
Machinists, Cleveland .............. 0: ee eee eeees .92 
Post-office employees .......... 0000 cece eee eeeeee 94 TIE .03 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction.......... .go 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction.......... .go 72+ .03 
Machinists, Cleveland ........... 20. cece ee eeees .Q2 
Vermont (arimerss: «3s 5.555.4.04 eentes the ete es er: .82 .442 .05 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction.......... .go 
Wermont 1armers 36 ceca Fee Se Pee eh ees eee 82 58+ .04 
Post-office employees ............0. 0. eee ee eeees 94 
Vermont farmers... ..... 0.0. e cece eee eee eens .82 542.05 
Machinists, Cleveland .............00 cess ee eeues 92 
Men students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 
SILVCOl TOWA? cue w deca sates nis Ramin cues wee ; .95 A505 
Men students, College of Medicine, State University] 
OL IOWA tie eee ee eee eae Siler tam as .95 
Men students, College of Commerce, State Univer- 
SILY. OF TOW tad toe wate ca. uia Mee tee ie eee ete .94 . 28+ .06 
Men students, College of Arts, Hamline University . gl 
Men students, College of Medicine, State University 
OF 1OWAiG sc cance ta bee ue een ee 95 544 .05 
Men students, Hamline University................ QI 
Freshman boys, College of Education, University of 
NIINNESOLS 4c npo-t anid ern ees A Guida ies hee es ee 82 75 .03 
Men students, College of Arts, Hamline University . 7 Ol 
Freshman boys, College of Education, University of 
BUILT e170) 6: Rega ane ea eS .82 .8rt .02 
Freshman boys, College of Agriculture, University of. 
MINN CSO 2.50 era oh erases nad bo Awa aes eee a .Q2 





* This expected correlation coefficient was obtained by dividing the group into two random halves, 
correlating the reading interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the formula 
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TABLE 53—Continued 


() (2) 
Coefficient of Cor- . 
: Coefficient of Cor- 
rer. basa relation between 
Groups Compared Two Groups Similar| the Two Groups 


ie gs Representing 
| in Size and Com- Different 
Pin‘Colun'Noce’ Occupations 
Women students, College of Commerce, State Uni- 
Versity Of lOWaiso 4c os iodo oi aeay bie eaeeeed | 95 .83+ .02 
Women students, College of Education, State Uni- 
Versity OF lowa osc. idee eee ce eee tans 94 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
MAINNGSOtS 3s acess ehetasoats cow hem ena eetw ees 92 .go+ .o1 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of| 
Mimnnes0te 2 cael cutee ee oes ncaa sous 95 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
WCSOlLAs the tona wes teeta eee yaaa e eens 95 .89+ .O1 
Women students, College of Arts, Hamline Univer- 
SI eres awa as cpa aes Oe Bp eat } .94 
Men high-school teachers..............000ceeeees | 92 .14+ .06 
Vermont farmers... .... 00... ccc cece eee eens | .82 
Women high-school teachers... ...........0020005 | 92 .83+ .02 
Women elementary-school teachers................ .go 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
CONC Oi 6 twit parod Bleue Leak eats Oa ea | 94 70+ .03 
Women students, Hamline University............- .94 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of . 
CGlege ia: ica asatatamadt eed aetneoe | 94 62+ .04 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of. 
Minnesota.......... 0... cee ce cee cece ceeeeee i 95 
| 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of: 
CONCRE Cars .'53 va nee havent mariowd vee sh ae ne .94 -64 .04 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
NCSOCHie oot eee ese bie UN Chew ad ee ea ! .95 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
COGIC 515 6a, oe vusstaste ne eeee Feces st lly Sut tate erate 94 542 .05 
Evanston high-school girls........... oh hones cache | 95 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
CONC RCo suid vs Latin dventnden to C ems Ree ee .94 69+ .03 
Women high-school teachers... .......-2220eceee- | 92 
Women high-school teachers....... re 92 .67 .04 
Women students, Hamline University............. 94 
Oldest telephone operators.............2020eeeeee | .62+ .04 


Women elementary-school teachers...............- | .go 
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_ (2) (3) 
eteae i ~ Coefficient of Cor- 
i. relation between 
G C d eg ae er the Two Groups 
roups Compare ‘wo Groups Similar ; 
par in Size and Com- Representing 


(1) 


Be Different 
PoniGolumn' Nor r* Occupations 
Telephone operators...........02. cc ceee eee eens 04 | .87+.01 
Telephone supervisors .........0.- 00 e eee cece eee .93 
Telephone operators..........-..00eeeeeeeeeeeeee 04 | .53+.05 
Housewives who have attended one year or more of 
CONCRE iia ci scuda dew ae tease ees eoewinesas .94 
Youngest telephone operators. ..........-....0-- : .gI | =. 78+ .03 
Women students, College of Commerce, State Uni- 
VETSIEV OL LOWS. asag Saws Batted abe ae eee .95 
Youngest telephone operators. ................05- QI | .80+.02 
Evanston high-school girls. .............6-. 00000 95 
Youngest telephone operators. ................06- OI | 32+ .06 
Women factory workers... ........... 00.0 eee eae .89 
Men high-school teachers.............- 0000000 eee .92 .38+ .06 
University of Chicago High School boys........... .82 
Men high-school teachers.................000-005 92 | .25+.06 
Evanston high-school boys....................45. 95 | 
Evanston high-school boys..............-2-...-5- 95 | .§2+.05 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction .......... .go | 
Evanston high-school boys....................... 95 | 560+ .04 
Post-office employees ............ ccc cece eee enee 94 
| 
Evanston high-school boys..... eee tr ores 95 | 63+ .04 
Machinists, Cleveland ......................000- .Q2 
University of Chicago High School boys........... | 82 | 24+ .06 
VElmOut farmers 5.2 css. veoh Fa RN One a wN KS 82 


reading interests as those in education and arts, or education and 
agriculture. 

As we have found elsewhere, the differences among men are 
greater than corresponding differences among women. The corre- 
lation between the Freshman boys in the College of Education and 
Freshman boys in the College of Agriculture, both in the University 
of Minnesota, is .81, distinctly lower than the corresponding corre- 
lation for women. Also, the correlation for the Freshman boys in the 
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College of Education at the University of Minnesota and the men 
students in Hamline University is .75. 

Taking two groups of students preparing for occupations known 
to be more widely different, we find correspondingly lower corre- 
lations. The correlation between the reading interests of men stu- 
dents in the College of Commerce at the State University of Iowa 
and the men students in the College of Liberal Arts at Hamline Uni- 
versity is only .28. In this case we have difference in occupational 
interest plus a difference in geographical environment. The corre- 
lation between the reading interests of men medical students at the 
State University of Iowa and men students in the College of Com- 
merce at the same university is only .45. This perhaps represents 
an equally wide difference resulting from the occupational factor 
alone. 

If we leave the students and turn to groups actively engaged in 
different occupations, we find wider differences in reading interest. 
For men postal clerks and men prisoners (both of the city of Mil- 
waukee) the correlation is .71. The two groups are of similar sex, 
age, and environment, but are engaged in different occupations. 
There is also an average difference of about one year in schooling. 
Again, when the reading interests of the prisoners are compared with 
those of machinists in Cleveland, the correlation is .72. Since the 
last two groups differ both in environment and schooling as well as 
in occupation, it is apparent that the difference in reading inter- 
ests between the machinists and the prisoners which is due to 
occupation alone is not so great as that between the prisoners and 
the postal clerks. Many more such comparisons may be read from 
the table to exemplify the effect of occupational differences when 
combined with differences in other factors of reading interest. 

The reading interests of women engaged in different occupations 
afford similar comparisons. The correlation between a composite 
group of housewives and the women high-school teachers is .69. 
These groups are alike in age and schooling. The significant differ- 
ence is in occupation. The correlation between the housewives and 
the older group of telephone operators is .53. In this case we have 
also the difference in occupation plus a large difference in amount of 
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schooling. The influence of occupation upon reading interest is again 
apparent. 

In comparing the college students with various occupational 
groups, the same relationships are found. The correlation between 
the women students in the College of Arts at Hamline University 
and the housewives is .70; between the Hamline women and the 
women high-school teachers is .67. These groups are of the same sex 
and have had approximately the same amount of schooling. The 
occupational interests of the women college students are doubtless 
more like those of the housewives than like those of the high-school 
teachers, and the same slight difference is found between their gen- 
eral reading interests. As one would expect, the reading interests 
agree more Closely when the groups represent the same occupation. 
Women students in the Cleveland School of Education correlate 
with women elementary-school teachers (University of Chicago) at 
.69. Allowing for the environmental difference, this is relatively high. 
The correlation between Junior boys in the College of Education 
(University of Minnesota) and men high-school teachers at large 
IS .75. 

To conclude, we may compare the telephone operators and the tele- 
phone supervisors. The selected group of older telephone operators 
corresponds with the group of supervisors in sex, age, and schooling. 
The only varying factor is the slight difference in occupation, the 
supervisors having the more responsible positions. The correlation 
between the reading interests of these groups is .87. This is high 
enough to indicate that when the occupations are much alike and 
are composed of persons representing the same socio-economic en- 
vironment and the same level of schooling, the difference in reading 
interest is small. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the data reviewed in 
this section is that occupation is an important factor in group reading 
interests. The amount of difference associated with difference in oc- 
cupation varies with the occupation. Between occupations that are 
much alike, the reading interests are quite similar. Group interests 
vary most widely among occupations recruited from persons of 
widely different economic and social environments. 
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4. GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT? 


Many of the comparisons already presented involve groups that 
differ in respect to environment as well as in sex, or schooling, or 
occupation. We have available only scant evidence concerning dif- 
ferences in reading interest that are associated with differences in 
environment alone. 

The correlations between different groups of housewives indicate 
differences in reading interests associated with differences in geo- 
graphical environment. The correlation of .87 between the Chicago 
and Milwaukee housewives and housewives who are graduates of 
Lawrence College indicates that slight differences in geographical 
environment result in slight differences in reading interest. Both 
groups are college trained. The Meriden, Connecticut, housewives 
and the Virginia housewives are groups which are not college trained. 
The low correlation of .74 indicates a difference in reading interest 
largely attributable to the difference in the environment since one 
group lives in New England and the other in Virginia. The Meriden 
merchants and the Virginia business men show about the same de- 
gree of difference in reading interests as was found with the Meriden 
housewives and the Virginia housewives. 

The correlation between the women students in Hamline Uni- 
versity and the women students in Simpson College, Iowa, is .79. 
Both are liberal-arts colleges. One is in St. Paul, and the other is in 
a small city, Indianola, Iowa. The similarity of occupation suggests 
that the correlation mainly reflects the difference in environment. 
A group of machinists engaged in the white metal trades of Meriden, 
Connecticut, and the group of Cleveland machinists agree only to 
the correlation of .7o. From the correlations shown in Table 54 
one infers that environment is a significant factor. It is reasonable 
to assume that some differences in reading interests are associated 
with differences in geographical environment but that this factor is 
less important than sex, schooling, and occupation. 


™ See also the later section on ‘‘Size of Community,”’ pages 141 ff., whick concerns 
another type of environmental difference. 


TABLE 54 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 








(1) _ (2) _ (3) 
Coefficient of Cor- | Coefficient of Cor- 
relation To Be relation between 
Expected* between} the Two Groups 
Groups Compared Two Groups Similar Representing 
in Size and Com- Different 
position to the One Geographical 
in Column No. 1 Environment 





Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 

NinneSOLa feats caked awed Dalen ema tie were ees .Q2 .83+ .02 
Freshman girls, Cleveland School of Education..... .Q2 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 

NCSO tac ete wee wee Pos ice Pee wee 8 . 95 75 .03 
Women students, College of Education, State Uni- 

wersity Of TOW! «554 sete whe eee eee hea ee .O4 
Women students, Hamline University............. .O4 79+ .02 
Women students, Simpson College................ .95 
Housewives, Meriden, Connecticut................ .92 74 .03 
Housewives, Woodstock, Virginia................. 93 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education... . Of 81+ .02 
Women students, Hamline University............. .O4 
Housewives. Chicago and Milwaukee.............. .O4 87 .02 
Housewives, Lawrence College graduates.......... .8$ 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education... . .O4 Jit .03 
Women students, Cornell College................. .O4 
Men students, College of Arts, Hamline University. . .gI | 28+ .06 
Men students, College of Commerce, State University 

Of! VOWas ec S222 242 Seniesa eee ieee het .O4 
Vermont farmers...............000 00. e eee e ee aee 82 342.05 
Machinists, Cleveland........................... | .Q2 
Vermont farmers 25 .350.028 eee rt ond saad cess e 82 58+ .04 
Post-office employees... .......0000....02..0.0000-. O4 
Vermont farmers... 2.0.0.0... 20. c cece eee eee ees .82 44+ .05 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction........... .go 
Prisoners, Milwaukee house of correction.......... .go 72+ .03 
Machinists, Cleveland........................... .Q2 
Machinists, Cleveland...................... — .92 734 .03 
Post-office employees.............0...0..0.00.000-. .94 
Machinists, Cleveland...................0..02..... 92 .7O+t .03 
Machinists, Meriden, Connecticut................ 87 
Housewives, Lawrence College graduates.......... .88 Fo 0 at .03 
Housewives, Mernden, Connecticut................ .Q2 
Merchants. Meriden, Connecticut.................! 87 FO .03 
Business men, Woodstock, Virginia. .............. .88 





* This expected correlation coefficient was obtained by dividing the group into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size uf the whole group by means of the formula 
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5. AGE 


Several of the groups studied were large enough to divide on the 
basis of age. Since each division resembled the other in respect to 
all factors except age, the correlations serve well to indicate the effect 
of age alone upon differences in reading interest. 

The correlation between the reading interests of the older group 
of telephone operators and the younger group of operators is .85 (see 
Table 55). The difference in the average ages of these two groups is 
twelve years. On the other hand, the correlation between the younger 
telephone supervisors and the older is .92. In this case the average 
difference in ages is only five years. The correlation between the 
older women high-school teachers and the younger is .81. The aver- 
age age of the younger teachers is twenty-four and of the older teach- 
ers forty-one—a difference in age of seventeen years. These corre- 
lations imply that when the age difference is greater, the difference 
in reading interest is more pronounced. In no case, however, is the 
difference so great as those shown in previous sections which accom- 
pany differences in sex, occupation, and schooling. 

Another interesting bit of evidence may be applied to interests 
associated with age. The correlation between the reading interests 
of the University High School boys and the younger group of women 
high-school teachers is only .15, while between the University High 
School boys and the older group of women high-school teachers it is 
.24. This indicates that the interests of the older group of high- 
school teachers more closely resemble those of the boys than do the 
interests of the younger group of women teachers. Why this should 
be true is an occasion for various hypotheses, among them the pos- 
sibility that the older teachers have learned to share their pupil’s 
interest to some extent. 


6. SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


Returns from some classes of students make it possible to compare 
the reading interests of students reared in large cities with class- 
mates who have been reared in small towns or on farms. The corre- 
lation between the reading interests of the Freshman girls in the 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, who have been 
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TABLE 55 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT AGES 


(1) _(2) (3) 
Coefficient of Cor- 
relation To Be | Coefficient of Cor- 
Expected* between] relation between 
Groups Compared Two Groups Similar} the Two Groups 
in Size and Com- Representing 
position to the One| Different Ages 
in Column No. 1 
"ounger telephone operators.................-05- | .gI .85+.02 
Older telephone operators........... 00 0cc cee eeees .93 
Younger telephone supervisors................005. .86 .g2+.o1 
Older telephone supervisors.................0005. .88 
Women high-school teachers under twenty-six years! 
OP ACE. tun nee Lewy lita tue eek: 84 | .81+.02 
Women high-school teachers over thirty-nine years of 
BOC cia. bg hades eteur aioe knead anesn cee: 89 
Younger Freshman girls, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota............... 0.00 cece eee .86 
Older Freshman girls, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.............. 0.00 c cece eee ee .88 
University of Chicago High School boys........... 82 .15+.06 
Women high-school teachers under twenty-six years 
(0) | ae a ee ge ee re ea ae 84 
University of Chicago High School boys........... 82 .24+ .06 
Women high-school teachers over thirty-nine years of 
Os as alee a te Ga yee tater eaves GD eG Neate be REA SG .89 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
COUC BOS otic arms na alongs a ater eee aoe iene boas 94 .7O+ .03 
Women students, Hamline University............. 4 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
college. . cease dd aid Aah tag eaten Cees s 04 62+ .04 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of 
INNESOLA ost 2h aarife nine ns angcn tice naan’ cavass 95 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of 
COU E RC: cd reheat a cotta ie ee Dare dee aeons ck ee aot 94 
Evanston high-school girls....................... 95 


* This expected correlation coefficient was obtained by dividing the group into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the formula 
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reared in the city and those who have been reared in the country is 
.71.; between the reading interests of Junior girls in the College of 
Education of the same university who have been reared in the city 
and those who have been reared in the country, .82; and between the 


TABLE 56 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT SIZES OF COMMUNITIES 


Coefficient of Cor- on 
oefficient of Cor- : 

. Coefficient of Cor- 
Patclearest dea relation between 
Groups Compared [Two Groups Similar the Two Groups 


(1) 


Dla Representing 
in Size and Com- . 
oy Different 
tion to the O ae 
ray Conuiiit No. ; “ Communities 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, who have been reared in the city..... 7I+ .03 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, who have been reared in the country.. .83 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, who have been reared in the city......... .90 .82+ .02 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, who have been reared in the country..... Ol 


Freshman boys, College of Agriculture, University of 

Minnesota, who have been reared in the city..... .go 68+ .03 
Freshman boys, College of Agriculture, University of 

Minnesota, who have been reared in the country. . 


* These expected correlation coefficients were obtained by dividing the groups into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the form 


“r4t4_ 


reading interests of Freshman boys in the College of Agriculture who 
have been reared in the city and those who have been reared in the 
country, .68. These three values imply that the reading interests of 
students reared in the city are somewhat different from those reared 
in a small town or in the country; that this difference is slightly 
greater for boys than for girls; and that the difference decreases with 
age; that is, it is less marked in the Junior year than in the Freshman 
year, as one would expect. The difference is not so great as the differ- 
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ences among groups of opposite sex or of different levels of schooling 
or occupation; but it is, nevertheless, significant (Table 56). 


7. AMOUNT OF READING 


Several groups of students report that they read on the average 
less than four hours a week; several other groups report reading more 
than four hours a week. Comparisons between such groups supply 
evidence concerning the effect of differences in amount of reading 
upon differences in reading interests (Table 57). 

The correlation between the reading interests of the Freshman 
girls in the College of Education (University of Minnesota) who read 
less than four hours and those who read more than eight hours is .74. 
This coefficient should be contrasted with the following, which are 
obtained from groups in which the difference in amount of reading 
is the difference between more than four hours and less than four 
hours. Between the Junior girls in the same college who read less 
than four hours and those who read more than four hours the corre- 
lation is .89; between the Freshman girls in the same college who 
read less than four hours and another group who read more than 
four hours it is .80; between the women students in Hamline Uni- 
versity who read less than four hours and those who read more than 
four hours, .82; and between the women students in the Cleveland 
School of education who read less than four hours and those who 
read more than four hours, .80. In no case are the differences in 
interest between those who read less than four and more than four 
hours so large as the differences between those who read less than 
four and more than eight hours. 

The correlations indicate that the reading interests of the stu- 
dents who read less are somewhat different from the interests of 
students who read more, and that the greater the difference in 
amount of reading the greater the difference in reading interests. 

Returns from the skilled craftsmen in Cleveland are consistent 
with these findings. The correlation between the skilled craftsmen 
who read less than four hours and those who read more than four 
hours is .70. In this case the difference in reading interest is greater 
than that found among student groups. The skilled craftsmen who 
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read most perhaps tend to be persons of wider education and of a 
somewhat different social environment. In any event, it is plain that 


TABLE 57 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING-INTEREST SCORES OF GROUPS 
REPRESENTING DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF READING 








Coeffici @) ae (3) 

oefficient of Cor- : 

relation To Be coetiaent of Cor- 
Expected* between The te between 

Groups Compared Two Groups Similar) “2¢ +wo Groups 


(1) 


ab Representing 
in Size and Com- {7 
yar Different Amount 
PerColumm Nor] of Reading 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, who have read less than 4 hours...... .go 744 .03 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, who have read more than 8 hours.... .87 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, who have read less than 4 hours......... QI .89+ .o1 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, who have read more than 4 hours........ .87 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, who have read less than 4 hours...... .go 80+ .02 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, who have read more than 4 hours.... gO 
Women students, Hamline University, who have read 
less than 4 hours........... 0. cece eee e eee eees 87 .82+ .02 
Women students, Hamline University, who have read 
more than 4 hours. .......... 0... e cece ce eeaee QI 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education, who 
have read less than 4 hours.............-...-6. .88 80+ .02 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education, who 
have read more than 4 hours.................0: 83 
Cleveland skilled craftsmen who have read less than 
eee Pee eer en ry rr are 82 .7O+ .03 





* These expected correlation coefficients were obtained by dividing the groups into two random halves, 
correlating the reading-interest scores for the two halves, then predicting the correlation between two groups 
of the size of the whole group by means of the formula 


ie 


differences in amount of reading are associated with a slight, but 
noticeable, difference in reading interest. 
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SUMMARY 


The significance of sex as a factor of reading interest is shown by 
the fact that, on the average, the reading interest scores of two 
groups who differ in sex alone agree only to the extent represented 
by a correlation coefficient of about .55. What this means in terms 
of actual topics may be shown by further illustration. The correla- 
tion between the reading interests of men and women high-school 
teachers is .56. If the 12 topics of most interest to the men high- 
school teachers (the highest 10 per cent of the list) are compared 
with the 12 topics of most interest to the women high-school teach- 
ers, only 5 topics in the two lists would be the same, while 7 topics 
would be different. If we wished to select the 35 topics of greatest 
interest to the men high-school teachers (the highest 30 per cent in 
the list), only 23 of these would be found in the 35 topics of most 
interest to the women high-school teachers. Difference in sex evi- 
dently makes for important differences in the reading interests of 
groups that are alike in other respects. 

The differences in reading interests associated with differences in 
amount of schooling vary with the amount of the difference in school- 
ing. A difference of two years in the amount of schooling, with other 
factors similar, may be expected to be accompanied by a difference 
in reading interest represented by a correlation of about .75. This 
difference is not so great as that found between opposite sexes. 

Differences in occupation are often associated with differences in 
schooling, sex, and age. In general, however, groups who differ only 
with respect to occupation have reading-interest patterns which 
agree to the amount represented by a correlation coefficient of 
about .72. This difference is also less than that between opposite 
Sexes. 

In general, differences in geographical environment, in age, in 
size of the community in which reared, and in amount of reading are 
also characteristic of groups which differ in reading interests. The 
corresponding differences in interests, however, are not so great as 
in the case of groups who differ in sex, amount of schooling, or occu- 
pation. The fact that a!l of these factors play a part in determining 
group reading interests is important to anyone who seeks to define 
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the reading needs of large groups of adults. Librarians and others 
who provide reading material should know to what extent group 
interests are determined by each factor in order to estimate the pos- 
sibility of finding certain interests common to all groups within the 
community served. The data presented in this chapter are also 
highly useful in defining criteria by which relatively homogeneous 
groups of adult readers may be selected for purposes of sampling. 
To students of social organization and of education, the relation- 
ships between group characteristics and reading interests become 
problems for further study. How may the differences in interest be 
explained? When explained, how may they be controlled? How far 
do differences in reading interest affect group understanding and ad- 
justment? The relation of reading interests to social changes and to 
such cultural differences among adult groups are questions shown by 
this preliminary investigation to be capable of objective analysis. 


t See ‘Reading Studies Contributory to Social Sciences,” The Library Quarterly, Vol. 
I, No. 3. 


CHAPTER VII 


TECHNICAL QUESTIONS 


Purpose of the chapter —The hope that many persons will find in- 
terest in the results of the study who nevertheless are not interested 
in the methods by which such results are obtained has deferred until 
this point any attempt to discuss important problems of technique. 
However, to all students of reading and to anyone disposed to evalu- 
ate the findings, the study is worth no more than the assumptions 
upon which it is based. We accordingly present in this chapter some 
evidence concerning the adequacy, validity, and reliability of the 
findings and of the methods used to obtain them. 

Questions for discussion.—Such evidence may be organized with 
reference to the following technical questions: (1) How were the 
topics in the list selected? (2) Are the topics sufficiently definite? 
(3) Is the list of topics complete? (4) Is the classification of topics 
useful? (5) Do the topics represent subjects of real interest to general 
readers? (6) Do the ratings given by persons checking the list ex- 
press their real interests? (7) What is a group? (8) How valid is the 
method of computing group scores? (9) How reliable are the returns? 
(10) What are the relative merits of the long and the short forms of 
the check-list? The degree to which these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily is a measure of the adequacy of the check-list and of its 
value for general use. 


I. HOW WERE THE TOPICS SELECTED? 


The purpose in preparing the check-list was to obtain a reasonably 
complete list of the non-fiction topics in which the general reader is 
interested. It was assumed that such a list could be obtained by 
analyzing current magazine articles addressed to the general reader. 
Although this assumption has not been checked objectively, its 
plausibility is at once apparent. 

Over a period of ten years there is great likelihood that articles 
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dealing with nearly every topic of interest to any considerable group 
of general readers will appear in one or more of the popular maga- 
zines. Magazines addressed to general readers are written to please 
a large and heterogeneous public. Such magazines must offer a wide 
range of subjects in each issue. No other source is more likely to 
yield a relatively complete list of topics of general contemporary in- 
terest than the files of a wide variety of periodicals. 

In order to keep the list of non-fiction topics within control, five 
types of articles were excluded—namely, fiction, poetry, humor, 
articles of a technical nature, i.e., addressed to a particular vocation 
or special interest group, and articles dealing mainly with historical 
phases of a topic. Fiction, poetry, and humor were excluded because 
they are not usually considered useful sources of information. 
Articles of a technical nature addressed to a special interest group 
(such as those in the American Barber, the Mathematics Teacher, 
and the like) were excluded because they are not addressed to the 
general reader. Articles dealing only with historical phases of a topic, 
such as those describing the evolution of modern dances, were omit- 
ted because every topic may have a historical phase and the relative 
interest in the historical phase of a topic as compared to other phases 
requires separate study. For obvious reasons the contemporary rath- 
er than the historical phases of the topics are more useful in describ- 
ing the reading interests of groups, some of whom have slight inter- 
est in history as such. 

After defining the field which the list was to cover, a preliminary 
collection of topics was made by analyzing the Readers’ Digest.* This 
periodical reproduces, with some condensation, about thirty articles 
each month, selected from American and some foreign periodicals, 
published during the month preceding and addressed to the general 
reader. Since the purpose of the preliminary survey was to formu- 
late a procedure for collecting and classifying the topics, the Readers’ 
Digest served as a highly convenient source. 

All the articles appearing in the Digest for the four years 1925-28 

* For a more detailed description of the preliminary survey, see Margaret Crompton, 


“A Technique for Describing the Reading Interests of Adults,” unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1929. 
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inclusive were read, and the substance of each article was reduced 
to the questions which the article attempted to answer. To check 
the phrasing of questions, a number of typical articles were read inde- 
pendently by two persons, each of whom summarized the articles in 
a single question. The two sets of questions were then examined by 
three persons to determine the degree of similarity. In their judg- 
ment, about go per cent of the questions were similar. This indicated 
that persons do agree very closely in their judgment of the question 
which an article is attempting to answer and in their formulation of 
the question. Even though most of the articles sampled were read 
and reduced to questions by only one person, we can be quite certain 
that the list of questions would agree very closely with a similar list 
prepared by any other competent person. 

To facilitate the classification of questions, a separate card, 3 by 5 
inches, was made for each article read. Each card contained the fol- 
lowing information: 

a) Exact reference—periodical, volume, number, page, date of appearance, au- 
thor, and title. 

b) A rough classification representing the general field within which the subject 
lies, as religion, politics, science, etc. 

c) A key question or indirect question representing the problem discussed in 
the article. In wording the question, the reader considers: 

(1) The adequacy with which the question represents the main point or sub- 


stance of the article. 
(2) The clearness of the question to an adult reader of limited education. 


From the four volumes of the Readers’ Digest, 1,347 cards were 
made to cover the corresponding number of non-fiction articles read. 
In addition, 38 articles were read which were omitted from classifica- 
tion because they belonged to one or more of the five types of arti- 
cles previously excluded. 

After obtaining the first set of cards, the preliminary classifica- 
tion was begun. The steps in classification are described in more de- 
tail in a later section of this chapter. Finally, however, all of the 
1,347 cards were classified under 100 topics, such as “criticism of 
government policies,” ‘“‘the changing status of women,” “‘prepared- 
ness,” “criticisms of the church.”” The 100 topics were in turn classi- 
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fied under 20 sections of a general sort, such as “interesting personal- 
ities,” “United States government,” “business conditions.”’ 

By means of the preliminary analysis of four volumes of the Read- 
ers’ Digest, a technique was developed for analyzing periodicals and a 
tentative list of non-fiction topics was obtained. The next task was 
to extend the analysis to a wider sampling of current periodicals. To 
this end, the 1918 and the 1928 volumes of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature were used to obtain additional and more repre- 
sentative articles. 

The Readers’ Guide indexes both the magazines addressed to a 
particular vocation or special interest group and those addressed to 
the general reader. Since only the magazines addressed to the gen- 
eral reader were to be analyzed, all of the periodicals indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide and addressed to general adult readers were separated 
from those addressed to special interest groups. The accompanying 
exhibit, Table 58, shows the periodicals chosen for analysis and 
those excluded because addressed to special interest groups. 


TABLE 58 
SELECTIONS FROM PERIODICALS INDEXED IN THE ‘‘READERS’ GUIDE,” 1918-28 


A. PERIODICALS ADDRESSED TO GENERAL READER 


American City Delineator 
American Magazine Dial 
Annals of the American Academy of Edinburgh Review 
Political and Social Science Everybody’s Magazine 
Arts and Decoration Fortnightly Review 
Asia Forum 
Atlantic Monthly Garden Magazine 
Bellman Good Housekeeping 
Bird Lore Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
Bookman House Beautiful 
Canadian Magazine Illustrated World 
Catholic World Independent 
Century International Studio 
Contemporary Review Ladies Home Journal 
Country Life Literary Digest 
Current History Magazine of New Living Age 
York Times The Mentor 


Current Opinion 


Missionary Review of the World 
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TABLE 58—Continued 


Nation 

National Geographic Magazine 
New Republic 

Nineteenth Century and After 
North American Review 
Outing 

Outlook 

Overland Monthly 

Pan American Magazine 
Poetry 

Public 

Quarterly Review 

Review of Reviews 


School and Society 
Scientific American 
Scientific American Supplement 
Scribner’s Magazine 

Sunset Magazine 

Survey Graphic 

System 

Touchstone 

Unpopular Review 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World’s Outlook 

World Work 

Yale Review 


B. PERIODICALS EXCLUDED AS ADDRESSED TO 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


American Economic Review 

American Historical Association Re- 
port 

American Historical Review 

American Journal of Sociology 

Architectural Record 

Art and Archaeology 

Biblical World 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union 

Child Labor Bulletin 

Education 

Educational Review 

Elementary School Journal 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—Farmers Bulletin 

Industrial Arts Magazine 

Industrial Management 

Journal of Home Economics 

Journal of Political Economy 

Manual Training Magazine 

Musical Quarterly 


Musician 

National Conference of Social Work— 
Proceedings 

Photo-Era Magazine 

Political Science—Quarterly 

Quarterly Journal of Economics 

Quarterly Journal of Speech Educa- 
tion 

St. Nicholas 

School Review 

Science 

Scientific Monthly 

Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Intitution 

United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment— Yearbook 

United States Bureau of Education— 
Bulletin 

United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—B ulletin 


The 1918 volume of the Readers’ Guide was the first to be sampled. 
The subject headings listed under the letters A through M, some 
2,489 in number, were noted on separate slips, together with the 
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number of articles found under each heading. The subject headings 
which were place-names were omitted. Many of the headings were 
themselves so definite that they could be classified directly under 
appropriate topics of the preliminary check-list. In all, 1,718 of the 
subject headings were classified independently by two persons 
under the topics of the preliminary check-list. This left 771 subject 
headings not classified because there were no appropriate topics in 
the preliminary check-list or because the nature of the subjects 
could not be determined definitely without reading the articles in- 
dexed under the headings. 

The purpose of the analysis was to obtain additional topics for 
the check-list. Hence, the articles indexed under the 771 unclassified 
headings were sampled according to the following rules: 


a) When 1 or 2 articles appear under a heading, list each article. 

b) When from 3 to 10 articles appear under a heading (or subdivision of a 
main heading), list every third article. 

c) When from 11 to 20 articles appear under a heading, list every fourth 
article. 

d) When from 21 to 50 articles appear under a heading, list every fifth article. 

e) When a listed article is published in a magazine not chosen as addressed 
to general readers, list another article from the same heading, if there is 
another. 


The sample thus selected contained 1,356 articles, each of which 
was noted upon a card in the same way that the articles from the 
Readers’ Digest had been noted. Samples of the cards are shown in 
Table 59. Of this number, 265 articles were eliminated from con- 
sideration as failing to meet the previous description of non-fiction 
articles. This left 1,091 cards to be classified. 

Each of the cards obtained from the 1918 volume of the Readers’ 
Guide was classified by two persons independently and, in case of 
disagreement, the final classification was determined by a third per- 
son. Most of the articles were found to classify easily under the roo 
topics of the preliminary list. However, in order to classify all of the 
articles with sufficient definiteness," 15 new topics needed to be 


' The 15 new topics resulted not merely from the new material examined but also 
from the “‘splitting-up” of ten original topics found to be too general, as described on 
page 161. 
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TABLE 59 
SPECIMEN ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES SAMPLED 


Readers’ Digest 5,50:103-4 June 1926 


Oil 


Severn—The Oil Crisis in Mexico 

Foreign Relations and Foreign Politics 

Should the U.S. Government attempt to settle the question of alien oil 
rights in Mexico? 

Writer does not offer a solution but explains both sides of the question: 
‘“‘There is not a doubt of Mexico’s right, legal and moral, to enact laws 
governing ownership of land or mineral rights by aliens, but Mexico’s right 
to dictate who shall own ... . industries already established, legally pur- 
chased ...., is disputed. The consensus of opinion is that government 
interference would be unwise.” 


Readers’ Digest 6,66: 329-30 Oct. 1927 


War and peace 


Ford—Pax! 
How the press starts wars 


The press as an instrument which stirs up animosities likely to lead to in- 
ternational misunderstandings and eventually to war. 


Am. M. 101: 18-19 April 1926 


Theater 


Mullet—Beating the Broadway Drum 
Business Administration 
How theatrical productions and players are kept before the public. 


Semihumorous account of publicity stunts—the work of the ‘‘contact man” 
—the cost of advertising. 
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added to the check-list. The resulting list of 115 topics was there- 
after used to obtain most of the returns reported in the previous 
chapters. 

The next step in extending the analysis of articles was to examine 
the 1928 Readers’ Guide. Whereas the subject headings appearing 
under the letters A through M had been used in the 1918 volume, 
the headings appearing under the letters N through Z were used in 
the 1928 volume. The same procedure in selection, sampling, and 
classification was followed as in the analysis of the 1918 volume. In 
classifying all of the articles read in the 1928 volume, only two new 
topics had to be added to the check-list. This enlarged the list to 
117 topics, which is its present size. 

A final attempt to obtain additional topics for the list was made 
by analyzing twelve later issues of the Readers’ Digest dated April, 
1929, to March, 1930, inclusive, since this source had been most 
productive of a variety of topics. Every article appearing in the 
twelve issues was examined. The procedure used in the analysis of 
the other four volumes of the Digest was followed in analyzing the 
1929-30 volume. Again the articles were classified by two persons, 
independently, and in case of doubt by a third person. However, 
none of the articles failed to classify under the 117 topics. No addi- 
tional topics were needed to cover the 420 articles thus classified. 

In the long forms of the check-list, each of the 117 topics is repre- 
sented by five subtopics.t The subtopics were selected from the 
cards used to summarize the magazine articles. The number of ar- 
ticles classified under one topic ranged from 15 for topic Nos. 9, 
22, 24, 37, 46, 69, 94, 98, and 111, to 89 questions for topic No. 44. 
The five subtopics following each topic were chosen according to the 
following criteria: 

a) The importance of the specific subject of the article, as judged by the 

number of questions dealing with the same specific subject. 

b) Variety in aspect. Questions were selected to represent different specific 

aspects or phases of the topic. 


c) Relation to the topic. Questions were chosen which helped to define or 
clarify the meaning of the topic itself. 


t See Appendix, Exhibit A, pp. 200 ff. 
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In accordance with these criteria, two forms' of the long check- 
list were prepared, each containing the same 20 sections, the same 
117 topics, but different subtopics under each of the topics; that is, 
the two forms contain two different sets of 585 subtopics each. 

The short check-list? was derived from the long check-list by 
changing each of the 117 topics into a question, the answer to which 
would furnish the substance of the topic. In the short list, the 117 
questions take the place of the 585 subtopics, that is, one question 
covering the topic itself replaces the five subtopics covering five 
phases of the topic. Both long and short lists, then, are based upon 
the same list of 117 topics obtained from the analysis of 60 issues of 
the Readers’ Digest and two volumes of the Readers’ Guide. This, in 
brief, is the method by which the topics were selected. 


2. ARE THE TOPICS SUFFICIENTLY DEFINITE? 


If a topic is so general that it covers a wide variety of subjects 
representing different degrees of interest to the general reader, it is 
not sufficiently definite for the purpose of defining reading interests. 
For example, such topics as “drama,” ‘‘philosophy,” ‘‘civilization,”’ 
and ‘‘science,”’ each comprise hundreds of different ideas which range 
from much to little interest for any given group. When such a topic 
is rated by the members of the group, the result is an average of the 
widely differing interests in the many different ideas which the topic 
suggests to different individuals. This average tends toward a value 
representing “average interest.” The group ratings of other equally 
general topics in the same way would approach the same value. Such 
values would not serve to differentiate degrees of group interest in the 
various topics. It is therefore essential that the topics be more defi- 
nite than “biography,” “philosophy,” “religion,” “‘science,” and the 
like. 

On the other hand, the topics may be so narrowly defined that 
the general reader is unable to say whether one topic is more or less 
interesting than others closely related to it. For example, few people 
either know or care whether needles are more interesting than pins. 
A check-list of such definite topics would be highly expensive to ad- 


* See Appendix, Exhibits A and B. 2 See Appendix, Exhibit D. 
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minister and would involve much useless labor. Hence it is impor- 
tant to determine when the happy compromise is reached between 
too general and too definite topics. 

There are two methods by which to discover when the topics are 
sufficiently definite. One method is the purely empirical method of 
having a given list of topics rated by a like-minded group of readers. 
If the group ratings actually reveal distinguishable differences in 
interest among the various topics, we have one type of evidence that 
the topics are sufficiently definite. The means of obtaining this evi- 
dence deserve some explanation. 

When the first form of the long check-list was developed, it was 
administered to four groups of persons: students in the Cleveland 
School of Education, Chicago high-school English teachers, Chicago 
women industrial workers, and Senior boys in the University of Chi- 
cago High School. The directions for checking this first form differed 
somewhat from the later directions. The directions now given con- 
tain the following sentence: “In general, the number of questions 
you do not mark at all (those of some but not much interest) should 
be about the same as the number you mark X or o.” This sentence 
was inserted to facilitate scoring topics for relative interest. Since 
the direction requires each person to divide the list of topics approxi- 
mately into thirds, each third representing a different degree of inter- 
est, the returns give no direct evidence concerning differences in the 
degree of interest expressed by different groups in the various topics. 

It is therefore fortunate that returns were obtained from some 
groups in accordance with the original directions, in which nothing 
was said about equating the number of topics to which different de- 
grees of interest were assigned. By the use of these returns we can 
tell whether the topics are definite enough to appeal more strongly 
to some groups than to others or whether such differences in group 
interest are obscured by the generality of the topics. In the latter 
event, one would assume that the topics are so general that each one 
implies many different ideas, the average degree of interest in the 
ideas being about the same for any topic. 

When the lists were returned from the four groups previously 
mentioned, group scores were obtained for each topic by the method 
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TABLE 60 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN-TOoPIC SCORES FOR THE FIRST FORM 
OF THE CHECK-LIST 


A. RETURNS FROM WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
No. of 
Topics 
15 
12 
9 
6 
3 
° 

Average S $8 3$OBSB83 328 § BS 

Topic Ratings: + + 4 wv HHS SC CS RK 


7-50 
1-74 
7-98 
8.22 
8.46 
8.70 
8.94 
9.18 
9.42 
9.66 


B. RETURNS FROM HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 


6. 
6 


Topic Rating: 6 


C. RETURNS FROM WOMEN INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN CHICAGO 
No. of 
Topics 
18 
15 
12 
9 


_ The 
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D. RETURNS FROM SENIOR BOYS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


No. of 
Topics 


4 
I 
8.38 


8.5: 
8.8: 


Average SS FRG AR 
Topic Rating: a mw m om + + + 
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described in chapter v. Each of the five questions under a topic was 
scored 0, 1, or 2, corresponding to the ratings of “not interesting,” 
“some, but not much, interest,”’ or “very interesting.” Hence, an 
average topic score is 5 points, the minimum score is 0, and the maxi- 
mum score is 10 points. For each of the four groups, the topic scores 
for individual check-lists ranged from 0 to 10. For the Western Re- 
serve students taken as a group, the topic receiving the highest score 
received an average of 9.7 points from each check-list. For this group, 
the lowest topic received an average of 4.6 points from each check- 
list. The entire list of topics was well distributed over this range, 
with an average of 6.9 points. For the group of Chicago high-school 
English teachers, the topic receiving the highest score received an 
average of 8.5 points from each check-list. For this group, the lowest 
topic was given an average of 3.2 points by each person. The whole 
list of topics was well distributed over this range, with an average of 
6.3 points. For the group of women industrial workers, the highest 
topic was given a score of 10 points by every person in the group, 
while the lowest topic was given an average of 4.7 points. For this 
group, too, the entire list was well distributed over this range, with 
an average of 7.3 points. For the group of high-school boys, the 
highest topic received an average of 8.8 points from each list, while 
the lowest topic was given 2.9 points. Again we find the entire list 
of topics well distributed over this range, with an average of 6.1 
points. The accompanying histograms, Table 60, present the four 
distributions graphically. 

From these scores and from the histograms, it is apparent that 
most of the topics are not clustered closely around the score “average 
interest” but are widely enough distributed to differentiate the 
group’s interest in the several topics. This is one type of evidence 
that the topics are sufficiently definite. 

A second method to determine whether the topics are sufficiently 
definite is to discover whether or not the specific items under each 
topic of the long form represent different degrees of interest. Take 
the topic “crime” as an example. Under this topic are the following 
subtopics: 
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a) How witchcraft figured in a recent murder trial. 

b) How crime has become an organized industry. 

c) How blackmailers operate. 

d) How a successful burglar plies his trade. 

e) How gang warfare is conducted. 

Suppose groups of general readers rate the items b and e as 
high in interest, while a, c, and d are rated low. It would be obvious 
in such a case that the topic ‘“‘crime’”’ was not sufficiently definite, 
since it includes specific subjects of widely varying interest. On the 
other hand, suppose that all of the subtopics, a, 5, c, dand e are given 
about the same rating for interest by various groups of general 
readers. It is then apparent that the topic ‘“‘crime”’ is definite enough, 
since the groups cannot distinguish different degrees of interest in 
the more definite subdivisions of the topic. Hence the variations of 
the group ratings on the subtopics of the long form can be used to 
find out whether the topics themselves are sufficiently definite. 

This second method was used in formulating the final form of the 
check-list. Variations in group ratings for the subtopics under each 
topic were compared for three groups of adult readers, viz., Western 
Reserve students, Chicago high-school English teachers, and Chicago 
women industrial workers. The average difference between the 
group ratings for any two subtopics in the entire list was 21.8 for 
Western Reserve students, 19.6 for high-school English teachers, and 
18.50 for women industrial workers. This value for a given group. 
represents the average difference in group interest between two sub- 
topics of the same topic. A difference greater than this represents 
two subtopics in which there is more than the average difference in 
group interest. These, then, can be called subtopics in which the 
group interest is rather widely varied. Hence, if any two subtopics 
can be found under a given topic in which the difference in group 
scores is greater than this average, the topic itself is not sufficiently 
definite. 

Using the first form of the check-list, ten topics were found to in- 
clude subtopics of which the range exceeded the mean difference for 
all three of the groups studied. That is to say, there were at least 
two subtopics within each of the ten topics which differed more than 
the average for all three of the groups. 
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After the ten topics were located, each was split up into two or 
more topics of greater definiteness. The new list was then adminis- 
tered to three other groups, viz., women elementary-school teachers, 
women high-school teachers, and men high-school teachers. Again 
the average difference between the ratings for any two subtopics was 
computed for each group. A comparison of the ranges in subtopic 
scores for each topic revealed only two topics in which the subtopic 
range exceeded the mean difference for any of the last three groups. 
These were “vocational guidance and training” and “the family car.” 
None of the topics found to be sufficiently definite from the results 
of the first form was found to need subdivision from the returns to 
the second form. This supports the reliability of the second method 
of checking the definiteness of the topics. 

From these results, it is apparent that almost all of the topics are 
definite enough for the groups studied. It is easy to explain the dif- 
ferentiation in interest of school teachers on such a topic as “voca- 
tional guidance and training.” Adults generally do not show cor- 
responding differentiation, so that this topic does not need to be 
made more definite for general readers. On the other hand, the topic 
“the family car’ may require further subdivision for all groups. The 
family car today combines the qualities of a necessity, a luxury, a 
means of pleasure, an occasion for quarreling, an occasion for worry- 
ing over the family finances, and an occasion for worrying over the 
welfare of the particular members of the family who are using it. It 
is probable, then, that all general readers, as well as those sampled, 
clearly distinguish their interest in such different phases of the topic 
as the care, upkeep, use, and purchase of the family car. If this 
proves true, the topic is not yet sufficiently definite but requires sub- 
division into the four topics suggested. It may be said, however, that 
the present form of the check-list contains not more than one or two 
topics which are not sufficiently definite for general readers of the 
types we have sampled. . 

From these two types of evidence we may conclude that a large 
majority of the topics in the check-list are sufficiently definite for 
general readers. The topics do serve to reveal differences in interest 
for a given group; and there are few, if any, topics in the list in which 
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the subtopics of the long list are of widely varying interest to the 
general reader. 
3. IS THE LIST OF TOPICS COMPLETE? 


The completeness of the check-list is clearly of large importance. 
Unless the list includes all topics of interest to the general reader, 
there will be interests which the list fails to identify. To what extent 
the list is complete within the field defined may be indicated by two 
kinds of available evidence. 

The first section of this chapter described the methods used to 
select topics for the list. The list represents an adequate sampling 
of the articles appearing in the Readers’ Digest during the last five 
years and in the Readers’ Guide for 1918 and 1928. While these 
sources were being analyzed, a record was kept of the new topics 
obtained from successive samples of the sources. Table 61 repre- 
sents this tabulation. The table shows that the analysis of articles 
was carried to the point at which no new topics appeared in the last 
200 articles read. Since each successive sample revealed fewer and 
fewer new topics until the last 200 articles revealed no new topics at 
all, it is probably safe to conclude that the final list fairly represents 
all types of topics appearing in periodical literature during the past 
ten years, excepting fictitious, humorous, poetical, historical, and 
vocational topics. 

A second type of evidence was obtained by asking prospective 
readers to go through the list and add any additional non-fiction 
topics of interest which they could suggest. A group of 27 widely 
read graduate students examined the list in accordance with these 
directions, but no new topics were suggested. While by no means 
conclusive, this step supplies a further slight indication of complete- 
ness for the purposes in view. 


4. IS THE CLASSIFICATION OF TOPICS USEFUL? 

Since the completeness of the check-list and its usefulness depend 
upon the classification of the specific topics obtained from the many 
thousand articles sampled, it is clear that the classification should be 
accurate. Yet the classification of topics is largely a subjective proc- 
ess. There is reason to suppose that the subjectivity has been re- 
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duced by the techniques we have described, but even so the process 
is still somewhat subjective. Before presenting evidence concerning 
the objectivity of the classification, we shall first discuss its useful- 
ness, since this is of greater moment than its objectivity. A classifica- 
tion need not be entirely objective to be useful. 


TABLE 61 


NUMBER OF NEw Topics OBTAINED FROM 
SUCCESSIVE SAMPLES OF ARTICLES 


Sample of Articles Read te ee 
Pits 200 cs bo ons cae oes cece 20 
Second 200..........0.c cee ee cece 18 
POIPO 2065 6605.5 et tue SS aves Sea ee 19 
Fourth 200... ccccccewe wesc cecuscees 14 
FHUD 2000 5c olwse ska oo ee Ren eco 9 
SIKth 2009 ¢ os ceo we cad-csle tap ewtewhs 8 
Seventh 200% ¢.icccke tang ee aera ss 3 
Eighth: 2603. sncccocedene chee tiie 3 
ININED: 260 i teeta a ase hades ewe 2 
POU 2005 cn cdedaw dé oak eed Be aad 3 
Eleventh 200. ...............2026. 3 
oP WELLL NE 200 So o3h.4-0o ado ane 2 
Thirteenth 200...........0.000 000s I 
Fourteenth 200..............-0000- I 


Fifteenth 200............0.0eeeeee 
Sixteenth 200............00000000, 
Seventeenth 200.............02000- 
Eighteenth 200..................-- 
Nineteenth 200.............00000: 
Twentieth 200...........00c eens 
Twenty-first 200..............0.-. 


or O 0H O00 


To determine the usefulness of the classification, we have merely 
to ask, first, whether the list contains topics in which general readers 
are interested, and, second, whether the list may be used to differ- 
entiate the interests of groups who are known to differ widely in 
sex, schooling, occupation, and other characteristics. Abundant evi- 
dence, containing an affirmative answer to both questions, has been 
supplied in the preceding chapters. 

In considering the questions further, it should be noted that the 
important topics are those numbered consecutively, of which there 
are 117. The 20 main sections, designated by capital letters, have 
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no great significance. It will be found convenient to rearrange the 
topics under other captions for particular purposes. For example, if 
one were to study the reading interests of various groups in social 
problems, it would probably be desirable to reclassify the numbered 
topics under new headings which emphasize different aspects of 
social life, e.g., “international relations,” “vocational problems,”’ 
and the like. Since all the data presented in this volume apply to the 
numbered topics, it is evident that the 20 main topic headings may 
be disregarded. The usefulness of the classification thus involves the 
question: How useful are the 117 numbered topics as a means of 
indicating subjects of real interest to general readers and as a means 
of differentiating the reading interests of different groups of readers. 

It will be shown in the following section that the topics do repre- 
sent matters of genuine interest to adult readers. The fact that they 
serve to differentiate interests of different groups has already been 
shown by the correlations between the group ratings presented in 
chapter vi. The reader will remember that the correlations between 
the ratings of groups differing with respect to sex are significantly 
lower than the correlations between two groups of the same sex; that 
the correlations between two groups of different levels of schooling 
are significantly lower than between two groups of the same level of 
schooling; and that the correlations between two groups of different 
occupations are significantly lower than the correlations between 
two groups of the same occupation. Thus the topics do differentiate 
the interests of groups of readers who are known to differ in sex, 
amount of schooling, and occupation. Hence the list of topics ob- 
tained by means of the classification of articles is useful for this pur- 
pose. 

A further question is whether the classification would be improved 
by reducing the generality of the topics. Would it not be better 
to analyze each of the 117 topics into more specific subtopics? For 
example, instead of using as a topic “criticism of government poli- 
cies,” would it not be better to analyze this still further, obtaining 
such subtopics as “the disadvantages of the party system,” “the 
control of government by wealth,” “the government’s inability to 
direct industry,” and so on? 
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In the previous section we have already described one means of 
finding an answer to this question, that is, to determine how far the 
analysis of each topic should be carried. First, the analysis of each 
topic was carried one step farther than was thought to be necessary. 
Ratings on the subtopics were then obtained from various groups of 
persons. The score of each subtopic was computed for each group 
separately. Thus, if all the subtopic scores for each group for a given 
topic were so nearly the same that the greatest difference was less 
than the average difference between all of the subtopics in the list, 
this would indicate that any given group of general readers could not 
distinguish any marked difference in their interests in the various 
subtopics. The topic itself must be specific enough, since further 
analysis reveals no marked difference in the group scores of the sub- 
topics. For the topics in which the differences among the subtopics 
were greater than the average for the groups investigated, the analy- 
sis was continued until a point was reached when the differences 
among the new subtopics were less than the average.’ The level of 
analysis in the present check-list, therefore, has been carried to a 
point where all of the topics but two represent subjects in which the 
groups who have checked the list failed to make any marked dif- 
ferentiation among their interests in further subdivisions of the 
topic. For the returns from each of several groups selected to repre- 
sent wide variations in type, the greatest difference between any of 
the group scores for the five specific items under one topic is less than 
the average difference between any two specific topics in the entire 
list. This means that the differentiation of interest among the 117 
topics is greater than the differentiation among the 585 subtopics. 
The analysis has been carried far enough to differentiate group in- 
terests. Further analysis would not increase the differentiation. 

Another attempt was made to evaluate the analysis of topics. A 
special form of the list was developed, Form 10A,? which contained 
57 questions. Nineteen of this number were obtained by turning 19 
of the 20 main headings into questions. Another 19 were made by 
turning one topic under each main heading into a question, and an- 


1 Excepting two topics, “‘the family car,” and ‘‘vocational guidance and training.” 
2 See Appendix, Exhibit F, p. 269. 
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other 19 by turning one subtopic under each topic into a question. 
For instance, the question, ‘‘Are international politics improving?” 
was intended to cover main section C in the check-list. “Does the 
United States know how to manage its foreign affairs?” was a ques- 
tion representing one topic in that section; and the question, ‘Has 
American purchase of land made Mexico poor?” was selected to 
cover one of the subtopics. Such questions were arranged in a ran- 
dom order and submitted to a group of 35 members of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library staff, including clerks and pages, who were asked 
to rate the questions according to the same procedure employed in 
rating the other check-lists. The group score for each question was 
calculated from the returns. 

By comparing the group ratings given to the most general ques- 
tion, the rating given to the less general (topic) question, and the 
rating given to the least general (subtopic) question, it is possible 
to determine which degree of generality is, on the average, most in- 
teresting to the group and which least interesting. In the 19 sets of 
three-level questions, 12 topic questions were rated most interesting, 
6 were of medium interest, and 1 was rated least interesting. Four 
of the subtopic questions were rated most interesting, 9 were of 
medium interest, and 6 were rated least interesting. Three general 
questions were rated most interesting. 4 were of medium interest, 
and 12 were rated least interesting. 

These results show that for this group of librarians, at least, the 
topic level is in general the most interesting, while the general level 
is least interesting. This is an additional indication that the topics 
of the check-list represent a degree of generality that is preferred by 
the general reader. The topic is thus the significant level of analysis. 
To have stopped at a more general level, or to have carried the analy- 
sis still farther, would probably have resulted in topics correspond- 
ing less closely to the general readers’ interests. 

Although the usefulness of the classification is of first importance, 
its objectivity is also significant. Unless each magazine article is 
classified under an appropriate heading, and unless the headings are 
discrete (i.e., do not overlap), any count of the topics classified under 
any given heading is meaningless. When the articles contained in 
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successive volumes of any non-fiction periodical are classified ac- 
cording to headings previously determined, the fact that no new 
headings are needed to cover the articles may mean either that the 
headings are comprehensive and adequate or that the classifier so 
interprets the articles that they are made to fit the given headings. 

Several precautions were taken to prevent such forced classifica- 
tion. Ambiguous headings were defined by annotations after the 
first thousand articles had been filed. This means that when the 
scope and denotation of each heading had been somewhat clearly 
established by the items filed under it, any additional item which 
might be judged equally pertinent to two or more headings was 
subordinated to some one topic for a specified reason. The reasons 
thus specified were thereafter used as rules to guide the classification 
of all other articles treating the same subjects. For example: 

“Laws and legislation” relates only to definitely formulated laws or proposed 
laws. A general scheme or theory finds a place under “problems of the federal 
government.” 


“International attitudes” was changed to “international attitudes and prob- 
lems” so as to cover disputes between foreign nations over territory. 


Articles dealing with the United States and a foreign country were 
classified as follows: 

If written from a United States point of view, they were classified under 
“United States’ foreign affairs’’; if giving both sides of the problem impartially, 
they were classified under ‘‘international attitudes and problems.” 

“Business ventures” was taken to apply only to particular cases in which a 
fortune was made. ‘‘Personal success in business” was interpreted to apply to 
those aualities which bring success to individual workers in any line of business. 

“The nature of human nature and intelligence” covers a broad field; ‘‘per- 
sonal qualities analyzed” provides for the discussion of one particular trait of 
character. 


An additional effort to objectify the classification consisted in 
having each article classified independently by two persons and 
checked by a third. Each disagreement was made an occasion for a 
rule to cover the case. The rules followed in this classification are 
presented in the following exhibit (“Procedure Followed in Classify- 
ing Magazine Articles by Topic’), so that the reader, if he wishes, 
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may check the objectivity of the classification by classifying articles 
found in contemporary non-fiction magazines. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN CLASSIFYING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES BY TOPIC 
1. Determine the author’s main purpose in writing the article, and adopt 
it as the primary basis for classification. If an article deals with several sub- 
jects, the one which the author considers of most importance and which he 
treats as the main subject is, of course, the one by which the article is classified. 
In this connection see the types of article omitted by rule. 
2. Classify articles according to topics of the list rather than sections. The 
20 section headings, however, are helpful in locating the appropriate topic. For 
example, an article discussing the personality of a successful business man would 
be placed under section A, “‘interesting personalities,” topic 4, ‘‘successful busi- 
ness men and women.” An article discussing the business tactics and methods 
used by a successful man to the end of making a success in business would be 
placed under section F, ‘‘business administration,” topic 37, ‘personal success 
in business.” An article dealing with the psychological aspects of keeping on 
good terms with other people would be placed under section J, “psychology,” 
topic 58, “getting along with other people.”’ One dealing with the home as a 
unit and the importance and methods whereby friendly relations with relatives 
may be secured would be placed under section T, “the home,” topic 110, 
“setting along with relatives.”’ 
3. Use five questions found under each topic of the long forms to define the 
range of articles that are appropriate to the topic heading. For example: 
66. Modern civilization 
a) What are the things we live for today? 
b) How large cities affect civilization. 
c) How machinery controls modern civilization. 
d) How American commodities and customs are spreading through Europe. 
e) Will overproduction bring the curse of too much leisure? 
111. Parents’ relationships with children 
a) What is the ideal relationship between parents and children? 
b) How a busy father may make the most of his time with his children. 
c) Does modern youth respect parental authority? 
d) How mothers spoil their children. 
e) Does the only child really have a harder time of it? 


4. Classify the article, when possible, under the more specific topic, leaving 
the more general topic for general discussions. For example, topic 65, “‘theories 
about society and social progress,”’ implies various other topics, such as, 69, “the 
changing status of women”; 70, ‘modern manners, styles, and customs’’; 72, 
“social welfare problems’’; 73, ‘problems of the city’’; and 74, “rural problems.” 
Consequently, an article on the farm problem would be placed under 74, “‘rural 
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problems’; one on traffic congestion in the city, under 73, “problems of the 
city’; one on organized recreation in towns, under 72, “‘social welfare problems’’; 
and so on, leaving an article on a subject so broad as the caste system as opposed 
to democracy for topic 65, ‘‘theories on society and social progress.”’ 


When all articles had been tentatively filed, the entire body of 
material was examined twice in a search for any items that might 
fit two or more topics and that were not definitely placed by rule. 
It is believed that such items have been virtually eliminated. 

The classification of topics is always subjective in the sense that a 
given topic may have different meanings for different people, and 
each meaning may serve as a basis for classification. However, it 
it is not likely that such weaknesses as the classification may possess 
are likely to distort the findings seriously. Each step in the classifica- 
tion procedure has been recorded; and this record, together with a 
complete file of the slips representing the articles classified, is avail- 
able for examination by all persons interested. On the strength of 
the precautions to insure accurate classification, we have assumed 
rather than proved the adequacy of the classification. Such an as- 
sumption is consistent with the facts in that the topics have been 
found to cover a reliable sampling of the sources consulted and that 
the topics have proved useful when employed for the stated purpose 
of differentiating the reading interests of adult groups. The merits 
of the classification must rest on its demonstrable usefulness for the 
given purpose. This is not to say, of course, that another classifica- 
tion of the same data would not be equally useful. 

We may summarize briefly as follows: The present classification 
of articles under the 117 topics is useful, and some of the subjectivity 
of the process of classifying articles has been eliminated. The classi- 
fication of topics under the 20 main sections may be useful but is not 
important, and can be changed to suit the convenience of anyone 
using the list. 


5. DO THE TOPICS REPRESENT MATTERS OF 
REAL INTEREST TO GENERAL READERS? 


The fact that the topics were obtained from articles published in 
recent periodicals indicates that the editors and the publishers of 
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the periodicals concerned believed the topics to be of interest to gen- 
eral readers. Yet more conclusive evidence is available in the re- 
turns from groups that checked the blank according to the first in- 
structions, since the readers were then asked to mark as many topics 
“interesting” or “not interesting’ as they pleased. It is thus pos- 
sible to determine from the ratio of “interesting” to ‘‘not-interest- 
ing”’ topics whether the list as a whole is “interesting” or not. 

Returns in accordance with these instructions were obtained from 
the following four groups: college students in the School of Educa- 
tion at Western Reserve University, high-school English teachers 
in the vicinity of Chicago, women industrial workers employed in 
Chicago factories, and boys who were Seniors in the University of 
Chicago High School. The directions were to examine the questions 
under each topic and to rate them for interest, as follows: 

If you do not find any question that you would like to read about, place a 

zero (o) to the left of all five questions—a, b, c, d, e. If you do find questions 
that you would like to read about, place a cross (X) to the left of those questions. 
That is, mark all interesting questions < and all uninteresting questions o. 
When you cannot decide whether a question is interesting or not, do not mark 
it. 
A good way to decide whether a question is interesting or not is to ask your- 
self whether you would like to read about it right away, if you had at hand a 
book or magazine article about it. If you would, then mark it X, as interesting; 
but if you think you probably would not read about the question no matter 
how much time you had, then mark it o, as not interesting. 


From these directions it was possible to determine whether or not 
the topics in the check-list are of real interest to these general read- 
ers, who represent differences in sex, amount of schooling, and occu- 
pation. It will be recalled that in chapter v a method of scoring was 
explained in which the X rating was given 2 points; the o rating, o 
points; and the blank (meaning neither interesting nor uninterest- 
ing), 1 point. The average score for each topic actually assigned by 
the college students was 1.4; for the teachers, 1.3; for the women in- 
dustrial workers, 1.6; and for the high-school boys, 1.2. These aver- 
age scores indicate that for each of the four groups, the number of 
topics considered to be interesting is larger than the number con- 
sidered uninteresting. 
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6. DO THE RATINGS EXPRESS GENUINE INTERESTS? 


Even though the topics represent subjects of real interest to 
general readers, the objection may be raised that general readers who 
rate the list will not express their real interests in the ratings. 

This objection would be valid if it can be shown either that general 
readers are unable to determine their relative interest in the list of 
topics or that there are reasons why it would be to the reader’s ad- 
vantage to conceal his real interests. 

With reference to the first condition, there is evidence that readers 
are able to distinguish their relative interest in the topics in the list. 
In Table 60, page 158, are found the distributions of four sets of 
group ratings. These show wide differences in the group ratings for 
different topics. The differences indicate that each of the four groups 
as a whole rate certain topics as very interesting, certain other topics 
as of merely average interest, and other topics as of slight interest. 
It is apparent, then, that groups are able to discriminate among the 
different topics of the list on the basis of relative interest. 

That this discrimination is not a chance one is shown by addi- 
tional evidence. A group of college students at the University of 
Chicago, who had previously checked the list, were given the same 
list to check six weeks later. Enough time had elapsed so that the 
students could not remember how they had previously checked any 
large number of the items. The topic scores obtained from the first 
checking of the list were compared with the scores from the second 
checking. The coefficient of correlation between the two sets of re- 
turns was .g5. This correlation is entirely too high to be due to 
chance. The group was not only able to discriminate differences in 
interest at one time but made the same discrimination six weeks 
later. | 

Assuming, then, that readers are able to indicate their relative 
interest in the list of topics, we may now consider whether there is 
any discernible reason for their unwillingness to do so. To discover 
any tendency toward dishonest or insincere returns—whether be- 
cause of the possibility of social approval or disapproval—returns 
were secured from two groups of boys in the University of Chicago 
High School and from two groups of graduate students in the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. One group of boys and one group of graduate 
students were asked to check the list, to be as frank as possible, and 
not to sign their names or in any way indicate their identity. To 
conceal the individual’s identity, the blanks were placed by each 
student in a box in the general office. The other two groups filled 
out the blanks according to the usual procedure, which requires 
various types of personal data. The topic scores obtained from the 
anonymous group of high-school boys were correlated with the scores 
obtained from the known group. The coefficient of correlation was 
.82. The correlation between the anonymous returns for the college 
students and the identified returns was .89. Since the groups were 
small, both of these correlations are approximately as high as would 
have been obtained by correlating the returns from two similar-sized 
random samples of the same groups. There is evidence, then, that 
the ratings are little affected by the fact that readers sign their names 
and supply personal data. 

Whether the persons checking the list indicate their real interest, 
or merely what they think to be their real interests, cannot, of course, 
be shown. At best we may only state that the ratings give a reason- 
ably true picture of what adults think they like to read about. But 
what one thinks he likes is ordinarily what is meant by the term 
“interesting.” 

7. WHAT IS A GROUP? 


The topic scores presented in preceding chapters have been con- 
tinually referred to as group scores. The term “‘group”’ has been used 
in this connection to mean a number of persons of similar sex, of 
similar amount of schooling, and of similar social, economic, or occu- 
pational status. A group thus defined has reading interests sufh- 
ciently in common so that the ratings of a list of topics by one indi- 
vidual in the group is positively correlated with the ratings made by 
any other individual in the group. From this point of view, any indi- 
vidual may be considered in several groups, and it is unnecessary to 
draw any hard-and-fast distinctions between them. If a librarian is 
considering the reading interests of library patrons, he will probably 
divide the patronage into several groups and determine the inter- 
ests of each group in turn. The only principle to be kept in mind in 
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forming a group is to have its composition relatively homogeneous 
with respect to the factors which have been separately discussed— 
especially sex, schooling, and social, economic, or occupational 
status." 


8. HOW VALID IS THE METHOD OF COMPUTING 
GROUP SCORES? 


In chapter v the method of computing group scores was described 
in detail. The reader may recall that each X rating was given 2 
points, each blank rating was given 1 point, and each o rating was 
given o points. This method of scoring is wholly arbitrary, and its 
validity may well be questioned. 

A more defensible method of scoring might be based upon the 
assumption that the list of topics is normally distributed with re- 
spect to interest for each individual rating the list. On this assump- 
tion, it is possible to calculate values for the X, blank, and o ratings 
of each individual separately in terms of the standard deviation from 
the given individual’s mean rating. By using such standard devia- 
tion values, we obtain a group score for each topic just as before. 
The standard deviation group scores, however, would be either posi- 
tive or negative in value, since they are expressed in terms of stand- 
ard deviation units measured from the mean ratings of the individ- 
uals in the group. 

The formula used to derive a standard deviation value for an 
individual rating was 

M z Y,— Y, 
Piles ees 


The term M,/o signifies the mean value for a given rating expressed 
in standard deviation units; Y, represents the left ordinate of the 
portion of the assumed normal curve which this rating represents; 
Y, represents the right ordinate; and F signifies the fractional part 
of all of the individual’s ratings which are x, blank, or o, as the 
case may be. The values Y, and Y, may be quickly obtained from 
published tables of the normal curve. 


t The number of individuals needed to afford a reliable sample of a group is discussed 
in chapter v also. 
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To illustrate the calculation of standard deviation values for the 
ratings, suppose an individual rates with an X (very interesting) 43 
topics, with a blank (average interest) 38 topics, and with a 0 (little 
interest) 36 topics. To compute the mean value of his X rating, we 
utilize the fact that his rating X includes the 36.8 per cent of the 
curve farthest to the right. The right-hand ordinate of this portion 
of the curve is 0, while from the published tables we find the left- 
hand ordinate to be .3769. The value of his X rating = (.3769 —o) 
++ .368 = 1.02 standard deviation units. In similar fashion we find 
the value of his blank rating = —.08 and of his o rating = —1.14. 
For every individual in the group there is a separate set of rating 
values. The score for each topic is then obtained by adding all the 
rating values to that topic. By this method of scoring, a lower value 
results for the X ratings of those individuals who rate nearly all the 
topics high, and a higher value for those who rate many topics low. 

For the youngest group of telephone operators and for the stu- 
dents in the Cleveland School of Education at Western Reserve 
University the standard deviation group scores were computed and 
correlated with the group scores obtained by using the 2-1-o method. 
For the telephone operators the correlation was .993 + .oo1, and for 
the students in the Cleveland School of Education .962 + .oo5. It is 
apparent from these two extremely high coefficients of correlation 
that the arbitrary 2-1-o method gives almost identical results with 
the deviation method. The latter method is probably valid. The far 
greater simplicity of the 2-1-o method, however, justifies its use, 
since its equivalence with the deviation method has been demon- 
strated. 

9. HOW RELIABLE ARE THE RETURNS? 


Before any confidence can be placed in the topic ratings, it is 
necessary to know their reliability. Thus, for example, if a given 
topic appears in the fourth tenth when rated by a group of 60 Mil- 
waukee postal clerks, is it likely to appear in the same tenth if rated 
by another group of 60 Milwaukee postal clerks, or might it be given 
a quite different rating? If the ratings obtained from successive sam- 
ples of the same group are approximately the same, the returns are 
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highly reliable; but if they vary widely from sample to sample, the 
returns are not reliable and the decile tables have little or no sig- 
nificance. 

Three factors determine the reliability of the group ratings: the 
nature of the check-list itself, the size of the sample, and the vari- 
ability of the individual ratings of a given topic. The nature of the 
check-list is an important factor in the reliability, because the selec- 
tion of the particular subtopics under each topic and the wording 
of the subtopics may have an important influence in determining 
the individual’s rating of that topic. Furthermore, the larger the 
sample of persons, the more likely it is to represent the entire popu- 
lation of the group. Nevertheless, if the individuals within the group 
vary widely in their ratings of a given topic, the more likely it is that 
another sample would give the topic a different rating. Whether the 
returns are reliable thus depends upon whether the subtopics fairly 
represent the topics and whether the groups are large enough con- 
sidering the variability of the individual ratings. 

The first test of reliability to be made was to test the check-list 
itself. In the long form of the list, each topic was represented by 
five subtopics obtained by turning into question form the subjects 
of five specific articles which had been classified under that topic. 
There is the possibility, then, that the five specific articles selected 
to represent a topic might not represent the topic fairly. There is 
also the possibility that the wording of the subtopic rather than the 
subject of the article may determine the individual’s rating. 

To check these possibilities, an alternative list was constructed.’ 
The second list was exactly like the first list except that the sub- 
topics were different. The subtopics were obtained by selecting for 
each topic five different articles chosen at random from the articles 
originally filed under each topic when the Readers’ Guide was ana- 
lyzed. The two corresponding forms of the long list were then ad- 
ministered to three groups: men students in Cornell College (Iowa), 
women students in Cornell College, and women students in the Mac- 
Cormac School of Business (Chicago). The group scores on each 


t See Appendix, Exhibits A and B, pp. 200 ff. 
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topic were calculated separately for each form of the list, and the 
two sets of scores were correlated. The results are shown in the 
following table. 


Coefficient of Cor- 
relation between 


Groups the Group* Scores 
on the Two Forms 
of the Long List 
Men students, Cornell College.................. .889+ .013 
Women students, Cornell College................ .885 + .013 
Women students, MacCormac School of Business..| .867+ .016 


* The correlations between the ratings of one individual on the two forms is, of 
course, not so high, being in the neighborhood of .40. The group topic scores are 
highly reliable, but the individual scores are not. 


These correlations are high enough to justify the conclusion that 
the list itself is reliable. The five subtopics under each topic of one 
list sufficiently represent all of the magazine articles classified under 
that topic to give results very similar to those obtained when another 
random selection of five different subtopics is used. Furthermore, 
the particular wording of the questions in one list has not enough 
effect on the ratings to produce any marked change in the group 
topic scores when a totally different set of questions is used. 

Evidence had previously been collected which established the fact 
that topic scores obtained from the long check-list are almost iden- 
tical with those obtained from the short list. The correlations be-. 
tween the two forms from several groups are as follows: 


Correlation 


between the Long 

Groups and the Short 

Forms of the 
Check-List 
University of Chicago High School boys.......... 84 .02 
University of Chicago graduate students......... .86+ .02 
Boys in the Milwaukee Vocational School........ .g2+ .O1 
Girls in the Milwaukee Vocational School........ .Q2t .O1 


We are justified in concluding that, when applied to a sufficiently 
large sample of the group, either the long form or the short form of 
the check-list gives reliable results. 

We are, then, confronted with the question: How many repre- 
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sentatives of a group are needed to constitute a reliable sample? Are 
the ratings presented in this volume reliable when the size of the 
group samples is considered? 

To answer this question, two other tests of reliability were made. 
One was to correlate the ratings obtained from successive samples 
of the same group. For example, when the returns from 60 Fresh- 
man girls in Cleveland School of Education of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity were obtained, they were tabulated and the group score was 
computed for each topic. When asecond set of returns from 60 other 
Freshman girls from the same school were obtained, these also were 
tabulated and group scores were computed. The coefficient of corre- 
lation was then calculated between the two sets of group scores. This 
coefficient indicates the degree to which the topics were given the 
same relative rating by the two samples of 60 Freshman girls each. 
The correlation coefficient was .924 + .o10. This indicates a very 
close relationship between the topic ratings obtained from the two 
samples of 60 persons each. How close this relationship is becomes 
plainer when considered in terms of topics. In the entire list of 115 
topics, there is only one topic in which the decile rating given by one 
set of 60 persons differed by more than one decile from the rating 
given by the other set of 60 persons, and only 11 topics differed by as 
much as one decile. 

When the returns were not enough to obtain two samples of the 
desired size, it was nevertheless possible to predict the correlation 
between two samples. One sample of returns was split into two ran- 
dom samples of one-half the size, after which the topic scores for 
each of the half-groups was computed. Then the topic scores ob- 
tained from one half-group were correlated with those obtained from 
the other half-group. The probable coefficient of correlation be- 
tween two samples of twice the size of the half-groups may be ob- 
tained from the formula, which is derived in the Appendix,’ 


* See Appendix, Exhibit H, pp. 280 ff. 
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This formula was checked in four cases in which the groups were 
large enough to obtain two fair-sized samples. The comparison fol- 
lows between coefficients of correlation actually calculated and those 
predicted: 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 


Groups 
Calculated Predicted 
Freshman girls, Cleveland School of Education. .... .924 -919 
High-school teachers, women...............0e000: .927 .923 
Evanston high-school boys..............000e0000: .952 .946 
Evanston high-school girls. ..............000000e. 954 — -947 


It is evident from these comparisons that the formula used to 
predict the correlation between the returns from two random sam- 
ples of a given group of persons is applicable, since the predicted 
correlations are so close to the correlations actually obtained and in 
each case lower. The predicted coefficients of correlation were there- 
fore determined for each set of returns. They are shown in chapter 
vi, Tables 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 50, and 57. For all of the major groups 
the coefficients of correlation are above .go. For groups comprising at 
least 60 persons similar in sex, amount of schooling, and occupation, 
the correlations are all at or above .94, which indicates that such 
samples are highly reliable. 

We are now to consider the reliability of the ratings éheiisclyes, 
The reader will recall that in chapter v the method used to calculate 
group scores is described. Each group score is, in reality, the sum of 
the individual ratings for the topic. Therefore, a group topic score is 
equal to the mean score for the topic times the number of persons in 
the group. Thus, if there were 60 persons in the group of whom 10 
persons gave a certain topic a rating of o, 30 persons a rating of 1, 
and 20 persons a rating of 2, the group score is 70 and the mean score 
is one-sixtieth of 70, which is 1.167. Now the reliability of a mean 
score may be expressed in terms of the standard error, which is 
equal to the standard deviation of the individual ratings for the 
topic divided by the square root of the number of persons in the 
group, i.e.,¢,=0/n. The reliability of a group score may also be ex- 
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pressed in terms of its standard error, which is equal to the standard 
error of the means times the number of persons in the group, i.e., 


no 


Ogs— Vn oVn . 


We may, therefore, calculate the standard error for each group topic 
score to determine its reliability. 

For each group there are, of course, as many standard errors to be 
computed as there are topics. So, for the 150 or more groups from 
whom we have returns, there would need to be calculated about 
18,000 standard errors. It is desirable, therefore, to devise a means 
of calculating the average standard error for a given set of group 
scores without having first to compute the standard error for all of 
the topics in the list. A formula, the derivation of which is given in 
the Appendix,’ has been developed which permits a ready calcula- 
tion of the mean of the squares of the standard errors for a given 
set of group scores, or, as it may be called, the average mean square 
deviation of the topic scores. This formula is: Average mean square 
deviation of topic scores equals 


(n—1)0,7 ae *) 


2 2 


oer, 


2 2 


To check this formula, the standard errors of all of the topic 
scores have been calculated for each of four groups separately and 
the mean of their squares computed and compared with the value 
obtained by use of the formula. Table 62 presents all of the data 
from one group so that the reader may verify the calculations and 
also observe how small the standard errors are for a given set of 
scores. 

Table 62 shows the standard error as actually computed for 
each topic score for a typical group, 1.e., a group composed of about 
60 persons similar in respect to sex, amount of schooling, and type 


t See Appendix, Exhibit G. 
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TABLE 62 


STANDARD ERRORS OF THE Group-ToPic SCORES 
OBTAINED FROM THE RATINGS OF SIXTY 
CLEVELAND MACHINISTS 


Topic No. Decile Rank {| Group Topic Score Stanenrd Ee of Square of Standard Error 
I 7 67 3.9 15.21 
2 7 67 3.8 14.44 
3 3 82 3.1 9.61 
4 3 79 3.3 10.89 
5 8 62 3.5 12.25 
6 I 97 2.7 7.29 
7 10 47 3-7 13.69 
8 9 56 3.4 11.56 
9 10 42 3.5 12.25 

10 8 64 3.4 11.56 
II 10 27 2.7 7.29 
12 5 71 3.5 12.25 
13 4 74 3.3 10.89 
14 4 78 3.1 9.61 
15 4 78 3.3 10.89 
16 2 85 3.2 10.24 
17 2 85 3.1 9.61 
18 3 80 3.3 10.89 
19 I go 3.2 10.24 
20 Io 51 3.2 10.24 
21 I 87 3.4 11.56 
22 3 80 3.4 11.56 
23 3 78 3.6 12.96 
24 8 64 3.4 11.56 
25 5 71 3.2 10.24 
26 2 87 2.7 7.29 
27 2 86 22% 9.61 
28 3 83 2:3 10.89 
29 6 71 3.0 9.00 
30 5 71 3.4 11.56 
31 I 89 3.5 12.25 
32 10 52 3.5 12.25 
33 7 66 3.2 10.24 
34 8 63 3.4 11.56 
35 6 69 3.8 14.44 
36 10 47 3.4 11.56 
37 3 83 3-4 11.56 
38 2 84 3.3 10.89 
39 5 73 3.8 14.44 


Topic No. 
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TABLE 62—Continued 
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Square of Standard Error 
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TABLE 62—Continued 


Topic No. Decile Rank | Group Topic Score ae a of | Square of Standard Error 
86 8 62 3.5 12.25 
87 6 67 3.5 12.25 
88 8 62 223 10.89 
89 4 76 3.3 10.89 
go 5 74 3.2 10.24 
gI I 88 2.9 8.41 
92 7 65 3.0 9.00 
93 I 89 3.0 9.00 
04 5 72 3-5 12.25 
95 7 65 3.8 14.44 
96 8 63 3.8 14.44 
97 9 55 3.8 14.44 
98 5 73 3.6 12.96 
99 9 56 3.2 10,24 

100 7 66 3.2 10.24 
IOl 6 70 3.3 10.89 
102 10 52 3.1 9.61 
103 8 62 2.3 10.24 
104 7 65 3.5 12.25 
105 7 66 2.9 13.69 
106 9 57 3.3 10.89 
107 3 79 3-5 12.25 
108 2 84 3.1 9.61 
109 7 64 3-5 12.25 
IIO 9 60 3.6 12.96 
III 3 81 3.3 10.89 
112 4 76 4.0 16.00 
113 10 54 3.5 12.25 
114 9 58 3.5 12.25 
115 9 59 3-7 13.69 
IWVECATE isch hh co's ball a ect weaves ately ate 3.4 II.41 


of vocation. The reader will note that the standard error varies from 
2.7 to 4.0, the mean being 3.4. 

The meaning of this value may be clarified by illustration. Take 
topic No. 4. The returns from the 60 Cleveland skilled laborers gave 
this a group score of 79, which places it in the third tenth. Its stand- 
ard error of 3.3 means that, of all the group scores for this topic com- 
puted from successive random samples of 60 returns, about two- 
thirds of the scores would probably fall between the values 76— and 
82+. We can be almost sure that from all of the succeeding samples 
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this topic would receive no scores lower than 69+ nor higher than 
89—, which means that it would not be raised nor lowered more than 
two deciles in rating. 

The comparison between the mean of the squares of the standard 
errors for a given set of group scores, as calculated by the formula 
and as actually computed from the standard deviations of the topic 
scores for each of the four groups, is as follows: 


TABLE 63 


MEAN-SQUARE DEVIATIONS COMPUTED AND DERIVED 


MEAN OF SQUARES OF STANDARD 
Errors* 


Groups 


Obtained 

Actuall 
Computed | by Use of 
Cleveland skilled laborers............ II.4 II.0 
Men students, Hamline University... . 253.2 247.9 
Women students, Hamline University . 269.7 273.9 
High-school teachers, women......... 42.4 41.3 





* When the long form of the check-list is used, the scores cover a much wider range than when the short 
form is used. Also, the greater the number of persons in the group the wider the range of scores. 


It is apparent that the formula for calculating the average mean 
square deviation of the topic scores can be applied to the data, since 
the actual calculations so closely approximate the computation by 
use of the formula. It is also apparent from the formula itself that 
the mean standard errors of the topic scores may be expressed as 
functions of the coefficient of correlation between the topic scores 
obtained from two random halves of the same group of persons. The 
coefficient is the simplest measure of reliability to compute and is a 
direct index of the mean standard errors of the topic scores. This 
correlation coefficient was found to be .89 for the group for whom the 
standard errors were presented in Table 62. In Table 64 correspond- 
ing coefficients are given for other groups. 

An examination of Table 64 shows that for most of the major 
groups the correlation is as high or nearly as high as for the Cleve- 
land skilled laborers. For the groups comprising at least 60 persons 
of similar sex, amount of schooling, and occupation, the correlation 


TABLE 64 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE READING-INTEREST SCORES COMPUTED 
FROM Two RANDOM HALVES oF EAcH GROUP 


Coefficient of 


Groups Correlation 
Female factory workers selected............. cece eee eter cece eens .80+ .02 
Telephone operators ss. cs ec nea edo o8% Chai wa OE SOS nb stew eels .89+ .o1 
Telephone. SuPer viSOLs shan s ae ie 6G 5s Ogee He MERU SOs SSRIS .88+ .o1 
Prisoners, Milwaukee |... 05 66.404 cee ee eee esi os oho eee eae owe ees 81+ .02 
Vermont 1arMers 20 eee s eae ees cane one ere Stee ee eee 70+ .03 
Factory workers, men, unselected.............-. 20-0 eee eee eaee .85 + .02 
Factory workers, women, unselected............... 0c eee ee eens .87+ .02 
Watters: Callornia:: 2-2. 7.4 ua nae eee ete exe nee en nemeeer eden 81+ .02 
Waitresses: “Caliiormigsd sc nox cs boi SP ee Oe eae RRS we ew eee eee x .85 2 .02 
Post-offce employees, Milwaukee ............---..20-- eee e eee .89+ .o1 
Machinists, Cleveland... ....... 0.0... eee eee eee teen eens 89+ .o1 
Evanston high-school boys ..........-..-- eee cece ee eee eee eeee .9go+ .o1 
Evanston high-school girls... 0.2.0... 0 ce cece eee ee eee eee OI .01 
University of Chicago High School boys...................000000- .7O+ .03 
FIGUSE WIVES; ViIl@UNG ie ois eth ook iG PORES ee Pear eee .87+ .02 
Business men; Virginia: 25.6263 cca ewe tb daee ade tes an sod See es -79+ .02 
Foremen, Meriden, Connecticut.............. 00. e seen nees .87+ .02 
Italian American Civic Club, Meriden, Connecticut............... 77 .03 
Merchants, Meriden, Connecticut. ......... 2... eee eee eee teens 78+ .03 
Machinists, Meriden, Connecticut............... 0.00: eee eee eee 77 .03 
Female clerks, Meriden, Connecticut...............0 cece ee eeeee 71+ .03 
Homemakers, Meriden, Connecticut................ 20 cee e neces 85+ .02 
Housewives who have attended one or more years of college........ .89+ .o1 
Women students, Hamline University ................2-. 00.00 eee .89+ .o1 
Men students, Hamline University ........... 0... eee eee eee eee .84+ .02 
Women students, College of Commerce, State University of Iowa.... .o1t.o1 
Men students, College of Commerce, State University of Iowa...... .89 + .o1 
Men students, Cornell College, lowa.............. 2.2... c ee eee eens 70+ .03 
Women students, Cornell College, Iowa ............. 0.0 eee ee eee 89+ .o1 
Women students, Simpson College............... 0.2 ce eee e eee eee -QO+t .O1 
Men students, Simpson College ........ 2.0... cece eee eee eens 70+ .03 
Women students, Cleveland School of Education.................. .89 + .o1 
Freshman girls, College of Education, University of Minnesota...... 85+ .02 
Freshman boys, College of Education, University of Minnesota..... .7O+ .03 
Junior girls, College of Education, University of Minnesota......... .QO+ .O1 
Junior boys, College of Education, University of Minnesota........ -7L .03 
Senior girls, College of Education, University of Minnesota......... 734 .03 
Senior boys, College of Education, University of Minnesota......... 70 .03 
Freshman girls, College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota..... -go-t .o1 
Freshman boys, College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota... . .86+ .02 
Female elementary-school teachers ............. 0... e cece eee eee 82+ .02 
Female high-school teachers ........... 00: c cece cere cece eseees .86+ .02 
Male high-school teachers. ........... 0... cece cece eee eee eees 85+ .02 
University of Chicago, men, graduates..................20020000- 74 .03 
University of Chicago, women, graduates..................000 cee -79 .02 
University of Minnesota, women, graduates...................... I74 .03 
Men students, College of Medicine, State University of Iowa....... -OI+.o1 


Women education students, State University of Iowa.............. 89+ .01 
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approximates .go. This means that returns from groups of similar 
size and homogeneity are as reliable as those shown in Table 62. 
For such groups we can be practically certain that the decile ratings 
would not be changed more than two deciles if we should calculate 
the decile ratings from many different samples of 60 returns from 
each group. Hence the group ratings for these topics are highly re- 
liable. 

Because the correlation between the topic scores obtained from 
two random halves of a group is an index of the reliability of the re- 
turns from this group, it may be also used to determine whether 
enough persons have checked the list of topics to yield reliable topic 
scores for the group represented. Suppose an investigator wishes to 
secure returns from representatives of the chamber of commerce in a 
small city. When about 60 returns have been received, the investi- 
gator wishes to find out whether he has enough. By dividing the 
returns into two random halves of 30 each, the topic scores for each 
set of 30 may be computed and the correlation between the two 
sets of topic scores may be calculated. If the correlation is as high as 
.89, the investigator may be sure that he has enough returns to yield 
topic scores as reliable as those presented in Table 64. If the 
correlation is less than .89, he may easily predict the number of re- 
turns which he should have in order to get reliable scores. The 
formula for this prediction, which is developed in the Appendix,’ is 


I—?r 
nn =8.091,( a 


in which v, equals the number of returns necessary, m, equals the 
number of returns received, and 7 equals the correlation between 
two random halves of group. 

Let us apply this formula to a concrete example. Suppose the 60 
returns from the chamber of commerce are obtained and two sets of 
30 returns each have been correlated, giving a coefficient of .84. In 
this case, m, = 60;7r = .84. Substituting these values in the fore- 
going formula, we find 1, = 92.4, which means that he needs about 


t See Appendix, Exhibit I, p. 282. 
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92 returns instead of 60 in order to have scores as reliable as those 
presented in Table 64. By this method, we may determine how 
many returns are necessary if the groups sampled are not so uni- 
form as the major groups in this study. 


10. WHAT ARE THE RELATIVE MERITS OF THE LONG 
AND THE SHORT FORMS OF THE CHECK-LISTS? 


The reader will recall that two forms of the check-list have been 
used. In the long form each of the 117 topics is represented by five 
subtopics, so that the reader rates 585 items. In the short form each 
topic is represented by one question, and the reader rates 117 items. 
Since in the long form the topic score is equal to the sum of the scores 
for the five subtopics under that topic, the long form is somewhat 
more reliable than the short form. Thus fewer persons are required 
to check the list in order to represent a given group adequately. In 
general, if it is easier to persuade a few persons to spend more time 
on the list, it is desirable to use the long form; but if it is easier to 
persuade a larger number of persons to spend a shorter time, the 
short form is preferable. 

Several groups have made returns on both the long and the short 
forms, so we have evidence that the two give almost identical results 
in the correlations presented on page 176. From these reasonably 
high correlations, we may conclude that the two check-lists may be 
used interchangeably. In general, when the short form is used, 
nearly twice as many persons are needed to secure the same reli- 
ability as when the long form is used. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This concluding chapter recites and condenses some of the more 
important findings of the study. Especially, perhaps, for those di- 
rectly engaged in an investigation of this kind is the task of stating 
“conclusions” extremely troublesome. Only in a very superficial 
sense can the data we have examined be said to justify conclusions 
of any finality. Rather they serve to define problems for further 
study and methods of attacking the problems. The reader will there- 
fore not be disappointed if the larger part of the chapter turns out 
to be a statement of questions for investigation. There is less danger 
of misleading the reader by stating conclusions if they are under- 
stood in each case to be recommendations for further research. 

Chapter I—Among the general remarks of the introductory chap- 
ter is an assertion that the character of adult reading is a matter of 
far greater social importance than the much discussed question of 
illiteracy. If this be granted, the importance of developing some re- 
liable basis for selecting reading of most worth should be obvious. 
But many conditions prevent adults from reading what they prefer. 
And many conditions make it difficult either to evaluate or to regu- 
late what adults actually read. If such regulation were easy, it 
would probably be undesirable. Hence the alternative remains to 
determine and evaluate what adults want to read. When such inter- 
ests are known, it becomes possible to describe the kinds of reading 
that people want and that pertain to socially important problems. 
So defined, it is also possible to increase the supply and widen the 
distribution of such readings. 

In contrast with the view of adult reading which emphasizes its 
educational values, there is, however, the purely recreational func- 
tion. More people read to forget than read to learn. Yet the two 
types of reading are never entirely distinct. One obtains some pleas- 
ure from anything interesting enough to get itself read, and some 
additional knowledge from anything read merely for fun. 
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Hence the problem of making recreatory reading more valuable 
is essentially the same as the problem of making informational read- 
ing more attractive. The solution in each case demands the conscien- 
tious efforts of students—first to determine what different groups of 
readers want to read, then to determine what they do read, and 
finally to make reading available on whatever significant subjects 
are not only interesting as such but are also written in a style and 
vocabulary attractive to each group. 

Stated in a sentence, the major social problems of adult reading 
involve (a) determining the status of reading as compared with other 
forms of recreation and with other sources of information, (0) de- 
termining the nature of reading interests as compared with the na- 
ture of actual reading, both fiction and non-fiction, for representative 
groups of adults, and (c) determining the personal and social effects 
of representative types of reading upon representative groups. 

Chapter II.—The summary chapter develops briefly the methods 
used to define the needs of adult groups in topics of contemporary 
concern. 

The use of the group.as a unit of measurement is the distinguishing 
feature of the study. That is, the findings consist of data which 
show the relative interest of various groups of adult persons in a 
list of 117 topics. A group is composed of individuals alike in re- 
spect to one or more such factors of reading interest as sex, amount 
of schooling, type of occupation, and environment. 

By methods utilized in a supplementary study, group interests in 
reading are compared with actual reading. The topics of most inter- 
est to a group are compared with the topics on which the group actu- 
ally reads, in order to discover what interests are not satisfied. Six 
conditions are noted which, among others, account for the failure of 
certain groups to read about the subjects of most interest. It is 
concluded that methods of increasing the output, publication, dis- 
tribution, sale, circulation, and consumption of books on socially 
important and interesting subjects need to be developed; also, that 
such methods will be those which remove the conditions that now pre- 
vent adults from reading upon the non-fiction topics of most interest. 

The list of topics used to determine the reading interests of a 
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group was obtained by classifying several thousand questions dis- 
cussed in magazines published in the United States since 1919. The 
headings made for the classifications were then used as topics, since 
one or more of the topics was found to cover each of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the literature examined. Four sorts of subjects, however, 
were excluded, namely, subjects of interest mainly to particular 
vocational groups, subjects purely fictitious, humorous subjects, and 
historical subjects. With these exceptions, the list purports to in- 
clude all contemporary topics of interest to the general reader. 

Many groups of adults were asked to check the topics in order to 
show which topics are most interesting to each group. The groups 
were selected according to certain factors which were found to make 
for differences in reading interest. In order of relative importance 
the factors are sex, amount of schooling, type of occupation, en- 
vironment, age, and time spent per week in reading. The more of 
these factors there are which are common to any two or more groups, 
the more closely the reading interests of the groups will agree. Any 
groups alike in respect to sex, schooling, and occupation are found 
to have very similar interests in the field of general non-fiction. 

The body of the chapter consists of illustrations showing (a) what 
topics are preferred and what topics are avoided by different groups 
of adults, (6) in respect to what topics the interests of different 
groups most widely disagree, (c) how the interests of several differ- 
ent groups compare in respect to the same topic, and (d) how the 
interests of several different groups compare in respect to several re- 
lated topics. 

The chapter supports the following major recommendations: 

1. That the interest patterns of all groups composing the clien- 
téles of particular authors, publishers, and booksellers be deter- 
mined for the guidance of the book trade in different localities. 

2. That similar patterns be determined by newspapers and general 
magazines for use in the selection of interesting material for pub- 
lication. 

3. That similar patterns be determined by public libraries as a 
basis upon which to select books of greater interest and value to each 
of the adult groups in the community served. 
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4. That a composite of such interest patterns be studied by sociol- 
ogists and educators to the end of defining the cultural shortages of 
typical groups within the population at large. Such shortages are 
indicated by socially important topics toward which a group is 
largely or wholly indifferent. The shortages thus defined represent 
the educational needs of significant groups of adults which can be 
met by wisely selected reading. 

5. That students of teacher-training apply the data concerning 
teachers’ reading interests to the enrichment of the non-professional 
content of the teacher-training curriculum. 

6. That students of reading examine the relative significance of 
the various factors of adult reading interest, as reflected by the data. 
The results of such studies should eventually make it possible for 
anyone who knows the status of various groups in respect to sex, 
schooling, occupation, and other factors to determine the extent to 
which their reading interests will differ. 

Chapter I1J.—This chapter is addressed primarily to persons in- 
terested in the problem of selecting substantial and interesting books 
for public libraries. The findings, however, should be useful to many 
other agencies. Data are presented to show how one may determine 
to what particular groups a given subject appeals. 

The methods frequently used by American public libraries to se- 
lect books of non-fiction on the basis of circulation records are re- 
viewed and are found, for several reasons, to be unreliable. The 
data collected and used by Walter Hofmann, of Leipzig, as a basis 
for the selection of books in German public libraries are described 
and compared to the somewhat similar data produced by the present 
investigation. 

A librarian of long experience in public libraries of average size 
selected 23 of the 117 topics as those upon which most books now 
circulate. Data showing the relative interest of 16 selected groups in 
the 23 topics are used to demonstrate the fact that these groups ex- 
press greater relative interest in other subjects upon which, pre- 
sumably, fewer books are written and read. 

The field of biography, for example, is one of the more popular 
classes of non-fiction as judged by circulation data. However, as 
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compared with other subjects of the check-list, the 16 groups rate 
the six “popular” subjects of biography Jeast interesting more than 
twice aS many times as they are rated most interesting. Such facts 
would indicate that the subjects on which most books circulate are 
only a few of the subjects about which people prefer to read; also, 
that the subjects preferred by groups that do not now read books 
should be defined as a means of increasing the range of Bee books 
and the number of book-readers. 

It is necessary that the facts concerning readers’ interest in the 
subject be supplemented by other criteria when the interest pat- 
terns are used as a basis for book selection. Some of the other criteria 
are described. 

Data are shown concerning the relative interest of twelve selected 
groups of adults in eight classes of topics, all topics having an obvious 
bearing upon the general social welfare. The data indicate many im- 
portant subjects which have little or no interest for a majority of 
the selected groups. It is argued that such topics serve to define edu- 
cational needs toward which the library has a definite social responsi- 
bility. 

The chapter as a whole justifies the following recommendations: 

1. That students of public librarianship experiment to determine 
the relative circulation of books chosen with reference to the interest 
patterns of their patronage as compared with books chosen arbi- 
trarily. 

2. That the interest patterns, when used as a basis for selecting 
books in different fields of subject matter, be supplemented by facts 
obtained by a local survey of occupations. Otherwise the direct in- 
terests of the patronage in vocational reading will be sacrificed to 
their indirect interest in books addressed to the general reader. 

3. That students of adult education define and evaluate the so- 
cially important topics which adult groups are interested in reading 
about and the topics they are not interested in reading about. The 
former provide a basis for book selection, and the latter indicate ob- 
jectives toward which the educational efforts of the library and other 
agencies for adult education may be directed over a period of years. 

Chapter IV.—This chapter attacks the general problems of adult 
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reading more directly than the preceding chapter, since it examines 
group reading interests as such without restriction to subjects on 
which the public libraries supply books. The contents of chapter iv 
are thus addressed to the various departments of the book trade, to 
educators, and to sociologists. The librarian is concerned only in so 
far as he wishes to determine the reading interests of his patronage, 
regardless of whether their interests can be met by standard library 
books or not. 

The reading interests of different groups are shown to illustrate 
the influence of different factors. 

Two interests are common to all the groups studied. These are 
“personal hygiene” and “international attitudes and problems.” 
Interest in the first topic, ‘Show to keep well,” one might expect to 
be universal. Universal interest in “international attitudes and 
problems” is not so plausible. This topic might well be studied fur- 
ther in various countries. 

Groups differing only in respect to sex are the next groups ex- 
amined. The reading interests common to all men (in addition to 
the two topics appealing to all groups of both sexes) are “sociability,”’ 
“laws” and ‘‘war.’”’ The reading interests common to all groups of 
women are “self-improvement and happy living,” “nature of human 
nature and intelligence,” “personal qualities analyzed,” and ‘“‘suc- 
cessful marriage.” 

The reading interests of other groups are shown in the same way, | 
the groups becoming progressively smaller as additional interest 
factors are introduced. For example, following the sex groups, groups 
of the same sex and same schooling are discussed; groups of same sex, 
schooling, and occupation; then age, and so on, until seven different 
factors have been utilized to define the groups whose reading inter- 
ests and aversions are compared. 

The interest data contained in the chapter support the following 
major recommendations: 

1. That book publishers experiment with non-fiction on subjects 
of interest to men and women of limited schooling, since the inter- 
ests of such groups, who now read few if any non-fiction books, are 
no less marked than those of college graduates. Furthermore, read- 
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able books on the topics of major interest to groups having no more 
than high-school education are believed to be scarce. 

2. That similar use of the data be made by public libraries and 
other agencies for adult education. The evidence is clear that large 
numbers of adults, whose schooling amounts to high-school gradua- 
tion or less, are eager to read upon at least a dozen socially important 
subjects on which readable books exist. 

3. That college librarians and college curriculum authorities pro- 
vide readable books and magazine material on subjects not covered 
by courses of instruction open to all students of each sex but sub- 
jects in which students of each sex are keenly interested. This recom- 
mendation is educationally sound because of the obvious social im- 
portance of most of the topics such students prefer as shown by 
the returns. 

4. That similar use of the data be made by librarians and curricu- 
lum authorities on the high-school level. 

5. That the same application be made by college librarians i in se- 
lecting readings of interest and value to different groups of college 
alumni. 

6. That each agency for adult education—forum, reading circle, 
night school, correspondence school, radio series, and the like—ex- 
periment with offerings on the subjects preferred by a majority of 
the groups within their respective clientéles. The results should 
show to what extent preferred subjects, as shown by the findings, are 
as interesting to hear discussed in forums, to study in night schools, 
to hear about on the radio, and the like, as they are to read about. 

7. That students of reading experiment to determine the predic- 
tive value of the various factors that have been defined. 

Chapter V.—The chapter explains the steps whereby the reading 
interests of any group may be determined. Methods are described 
and illustrated in sufficient detail to be easily followed. Anyone will- 
ing to take the necessary pains to insure accurate tabulation and 
scoring should be able to secure group ratings like those presented 
in this text for any group. 

Chapter VI.—The chapter presents evidence to show the effect of 
differences in (1) sex, (2) amount of schooling, (3) occupation, (4) 
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environment, (5) age, (6) size of community, and (7) time spent in 
reading—upon differences in group interests. The evidence consists 
of correlation coefficients between the ratings of groups that are 
known to differ in respect to one or more of the seven conditions 
mentioned. The conclusions are that of the conditions affecting 
group reading interests in different degrees, sex has most effect, 
amount of schooling next, occupation next, and the other conditions 
in the order listed. The evidence concerning the relative importance 
of the “other” conditions for all groups is not yet sufficiently com- 
plete to be highly reliable. 

Stated more precisely, the correlations between the ratings of 
groups differing in sex are lower than between similar groups of the 
same sex; correlations between groups differing in amount of school- 
ing are lower than between groups of the same schooling; correlations 
between groups differing in occupation are lower than between 
groups of the same occupation; and so on for the remaining condi- 
tions mentioned. Furthermore, the correlations between groups dif- 
fering in several conditions are lowest when sex is different, next 
lowest when amount of schooling is different and sex is the same, and 
still higher when sex and schooling are the same and occupation is 
different. 

Many of the relationships between the reading interests of differ- 
ent groups are helpful in estimating the uniformity of reading inter- 
ests to be expected in various populations—for example, the patron- 
age of a given public library, radio audience, night-school enrolment, 
college alumni group, or student body. Other relationships serve to 
present somewhat vividly the cultural differences of typical groups. 

Chapter VII.—The chapter discusses ten technica] questions con- 
cerning the assumptions that underlie the study and the methods 
used in collecting the evidence presented in the foregoing chapters. 
Because the questions are technical, the chapter is written for the 
most part in statistical language and is addressed primarily to com- 
petent critics of the techniques employed. For this reason the chap- 
ter is more difficult to summarize. For a clear understanding of the 
technical evidence it is necessary to read the entire chapter. The 
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essentials, however, may be outlined to indicate the character of the 
evidence. 

1. How were the topics in the check-list selected? This question 
is discussed in general terms in chapter ii. Essentially, the topics 
were chosen by a process of classifying several thousand articles ob- 
tained from the 1918 and 1928 volumes of The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature and the files of the Readers’ Digest for the years 
1925-28 inclusive. 

2. Are the topics sufficiently definite? To be sufficiently definite 
the topics must be shown to differentiate degrees of relative interest 
in various subjects on the part of typical groups of readers who are 
known to differ in respect to conditions that are assumed to deter- 
mine reading interests—conditions such as sex, schooling, occupa- 
tion; and the other conditions previously discussed. 

That is, the topics are definite enough when groups known to differ 
in certain respects are shown by the returns to attach different de- 
grees of interest to the same topics. That different groups do attach 
different degrees of interest to the same topics has been abundantly 
shown by the contrasts presented in former chapters. That the de- 
grees of interest are significantly distinct is shown by the fact that 
most of the topics are not clustered closely around the score ‘‘average 
interest” but are normally distributed, even when no directions were 
given to encourage the subjects to rate the same number of topics 
“interesting,” “not interesting,” or “undecided.” 

A second type of evidence concerning the definiteness of the topics 
consists in comparing the ranges in the scores for the subtopics of 
the long check-list to discover any topics of which the subtopic range 
exceeds the mean difference of any two subtopic scores for the given 
groups. Only one such topic now remains in the check-list, namely, 
“the family car.”’ 

3. Is the list of topics complete within the assumed limits? Com- 
pleteness was checked by the vanishing proportion of new topics re- 
quired to classify successive batches of articles from the Readers’ 
Guide. Completeness was also checked by asking many well-read 
persons to suggest topics omitted. No such omissions were found. 
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4. Is the classification useful? The question is put in this way be- 
cause, if the classification is found to serve the given purpose, the 
degree to which the classification is reliable is largely irrelevant. Va- 
rious steps to increase reliability were, however, employed. That the 
classification is useful is demonstrated by evidence (a) that the arti- 
cles are classified under topics in which general readers are interested 
and (0) that the list may be used to differentiate the reading interests 
of groups who are known to differ in other respects. 

5. Do the topics represent matters of real interest to general 
readers? This question also may be answered in part by returns from 
groups who were not instructed to mark approximately the same 
number of topics “interesting,” “uninteresting,” and “undecided.” 
Since these readers were asked to mark as many topics “‘interesting”’ 
or “uninteresting” as they pleased, the ratio between the number of 
topics so marked is an index of the relative interest of different 
groups in the list as a whole. For all such groups the number of 
“interesting” topics was greater than the number of “‘uninteresting”’ 
topics. 

6. Do the ratings express genuine interests? The ratings would 
fail to express genuine interests if there is reason to suppose either 
that general readers cannot determine their relative interest in the 
topics or that they have any motive to conceal them. The foregoing 
chapters have made it abundantly plain that groups of general read- 
ers are able to determine degrees of relative interest in the topics. 
That such discrimination is not due to chance is shown by a corre- 
lation of .95 between successive returns from the same group after an 
interval of six weeks. 

That no motives for the spieeaient of real interests exist may, 
perhaps, be assumed from evidence from college and high-school stu- 
dents, who would doubtless be more influenced by a desire to say 
what they think is expected than the groups of adults we are 
investigating. Two equivalent groups of college students and two of 
high-school students were chosen, of whom one college group and one 
high-school group returned the check-list anonymously. The corre- 
lation between the known and the unknown college groups was .89. 
Between the known and the unknown high-school groups it was .82. 
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Since the groups were small, the correlations are as high as those ob- 
tained from any two known samples of the same population. This 
would seem to indicate the absence of any motive toward insincere 
returns. 

7. What is a group? A group, as referred to in the text, is a selec- 
tion of individuals with a number of common traits sufficient to 
produce a positive correlation between the topic ratings of any two 
individuals. Reliable samples of the groups studied range from about 
50 to 75 individuals when the short check-list is used. 

8. How valid is the method of computing group scores? The val- 
idity of the scoring method was checked by comparing the scores ob- 
tained by the simple method described in chapter v with the scores 
obtained by a very much more laborious method of known validity. 
The similarity of the two sets of scores was such as to justify exclu- 
sive use of the simpler method. The control method of scoring con- 
sisted in calculating values for each of the three ratings (“interest- 
ing,” ‘‘uninteresting,”’ and “‘undecided’’) by each individual separ- 
ately in terms of the standard deviation from the given individual’s 
mean rating, then in scoring the topics according to the values ob- 
tained. 

9. How reliable are the returns? This question is considered in 
terms of the nature of the check-list, the number of individuals used 
to sample a given population, and the variability of the individual 
ratings of a given topic. 

The list of topics affects the reliability of the returns to the degree 
that the subtopics actually rated are reliable samples of all the arti- 
cles that might be read on the given topic. To determine this degree 
of reliability a second form of the long check-list was constructed in 
which the topics were the same as in the first check-list but the sub- 
topics (representing separate magazine articles) were different. Both 
forms were then administered to each of three groups selected to 
represent wide differences in sex, schooling, and occupation. The 
lowest correlation obtained was .867 + .016. This is sufficiently sim- 
ilar to the mean correlation obtained from two returns on the same 
form from the same groups to show that the subtopics constitute a 
reliable sample of the specific reading interests which each topic 
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represents. Having thus established the reliability of the long check- 
list, the reliability of the short list was similarly established by corre- 
lating the two forms. The mean coefficient of the latter correlations 
is .885 + .or. 

Two kinds of check were made to determine the reliabilities of the 
samples used. The first of these was to correlate different samples of 
the same size and of the same population group. The mean coefh- 
cient was .924 + .o1o. The second check was to predict the corre- 
lation between two samples by means of a simplified form of the 
Spearman Prophecy Formula. The derivation of the formula used 
is shown in the Appendix. The formula was checked by comparing 
the predicted with the obtained correlations in four cases. The ob- 
tained correlations were higher in each case. The predicted corre- 
lations were, accordingly, determined for each major group and are 
in most cases well above .go. For groups comprising 60 persons of 
the same sex, schooling, and occupation, the predicted half-and-half 
correlations are all at or above .94, which is a high degree of re- 
liability. 

The reliability of the ratings themselves was checked by calculat- 
ing and comparing the average mean square deviation of the topic 
scores. The standard error varies from 2.7 to 4.0, the mean being 
3.4. This means the chances are almost negligible that a topic would 
vary more than two-tenths of the list when rated successively by 
many different samples of the same population group. The chances 
are even that the successive ratings of a topic would not vary more 
than one-third of a decile rank. 

10. What are the relative merits of the long and short forms of 
the check-list? The two forms have been found to give almost iden- 
tical results if sufficiently large samples are taken. In general, nearly 
twice as many persons are needed to secure the same reliability when 
the short form is used as is necessary when the long form is used. 


APPENDIX 


The forms contained in Exhibits A-D are those most useful to 
other investigators in collecting data of the types discussed in the 
text. They have been selected from some sixteen forms developed 
in the course of the study to date. The forms omitted are either those 
used to collect data not presented in this report or else those in which 
various deficiencies were discovered by experiment. 

Exhibits A and B are equivalent forms of the long check-list, 
designated as ‘Form A” and ‘Form B.” Form B has not been used 
to secure the data presented in the text. It has only been used experi- 
mentally to demonstrate the fact that the five questions representing 
five articles chosen at random from the articles classified under each 
of the 117 topics of Form A are a reliable sample of the articles writ- 
ten on the topic. That is to say, the relative position of a topic, as 
determined by the ratings of the five questions of Form A concerning 
it, is not significantly changed when its position is determined by 
ratings upon five other questions chosen at random as in Form B. 

Exhibits C and D are short forms of the same check-list. Form D 
should be used in preference to Form C, since it is more complete. 
Form C is reproduced because this form was used to secure most of 
the group returns discussed in the text. 

Exhibit E is a list of books relating to the topics preferred by a 
single group of adult readers (Milwaukee postmen). It serves to il- 
lustrate the highly important step of selecting books which relate 
to topics of most interest to one or more groups. It is, of course, far 
easier to select magazine articles which relate to the topics than to 
select books, because the topics were originally obtained from maga- 
zine articles and because there are some topics on which it is difficult 
to find readable books. 

Exhibit F contains two forms used to determine the effect of differ- 
ent phrasings of a subject upon group interest in the subject. Until 
it is known whether the general or the specific aspects of a given 
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subject are more interesting to readers, one cannot be sure that the 
topics of the check-list do not misrepresent the topics rated. 

Exhibits G, H, and I contain the developments of statistical for- 
mulas. The first is used to check the reliability of group scores on the 
topics. The second is used to predict the correlation between scores 
obtained from two samples of the same group. The third is used to 
determine how many persons are needed to sample a group whose 
returns will have a reliability coefficient of .89. 

Exhibits J, K, and L contain the interest ratings of all groups 
sampled as of January 1, 1931. In Exhibit J the groups are arranged 
so as to show the effect upon the ratings of differences in sex, school- 
ing, and occupation. In Exhibit K the effects of differences in size 
of community, age, and time spent in reading are shown. 

Exhibit M 1s a list of the groups sampled as of January 1, 1931. 


EXHIBIT A 


Form A is used to determine the reading interests of a group when 
it is easier to persuade a few members of the group to give an hour 
and a half of their time than to persuade seventy-five or more mem- 
bers of the group to give half an hour. See chapter v for further ex- 
planation. 


Form A 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST TO READ ABOUT? 


On the following pages you will find a list of questions discussed in magazines 
and books. The questions have to do with real things; they do not represent 
poetry or novels or stories, which you may like to read better. Also, the ques- 
tions do not cover the books or articles that tell you how to do some particular 
thing, like flying an aeroplane, or making a dress, or hooking up a radio. 

You will notice that the list is broken up into different groups, each group 
containing five questions. Each of the five questions refers to the topic just 
above it. In order to show which topics you are most interested in reading about, 
please follow the directions below as carefully as you can. 

Read over the first group of five questions to see how each question differs 
from the rest. If you are much interested in certain questions, place a cross (X ) 
to the left of those questions, a, b,c, d, or e. If you are not at all interested in 
one or more of the five questions, place a zero (0) to the left of those questions. 
If you are somewhat interested but not much interested in certain questions, 
leave them unmarked. In general, the number of questions you do not mark 
should be about the same as the number you mark X or o. 

A good way to decide whether a question is interesting or not is to ask your- 
self whether you would like to read about it right away, if you had at hand a 
book or magazine article about it. If you would, then mark it with a X, as 
interesting. If you are not sure or if you would probably delay reading it for 
some time, leave it blank. But if you think you probably would not read about 
the question no matter how much time you had, then mark it 0, as not inter- 
esting. 
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I. INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


. Typical Personaltizes 


___.a) Are most American business men Babbitts? 
____b) Why champion athletes are unpopular. 
__c) How the cowboy of the screen really lives. 
___d) Who is the “‘real American’’? 

__¢) What “the modern woman”’ is and does. 


. People of Legend and History 


___.a) What do we know of Benvenuto Cellini—famous sixteenth century 
artist and firebrand? 

__b) How writers explain Joan of Arc. 

c) Who was Blackbeard, the Pirate? 

__d) Why the Queen of Sheba attracted Solomon. 

____e) What is the legend of St. George and what does it mean? 





. Captains of Industries 


—_—a) How Ford is extending his interests. 

__—b) How John D. Rockefeller, Jr., succeeded in spite of his wealth. 

__—c) How James A. Farrell rose from a day laborer to the head of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

___d) How Pulitzer won his fame as a journalist. 

__—¢) How J. D. Dole put the Hawaiian Islands on the map. 


. Successful Business Men and Women 


a) How Leo Feist became a leader in the popular song business. 
b) How Barnum of the circus became the world’s best advertiser. - 
How Tex Rickard promoted prize fights. 
d) How a famous banker made his fame. 
____e) How a woman teaches sailors to cook. 


. Statesmen and Politicians 


___.2) How Franklin showed his statesmanship in France. 

___6) How Herbert Hoover became America’s most popular hero abroad. 
c) What are the ideals of Clemenceau, the tiger of France? 
d) What is the truth about Lincoln? 
e) Was Roosevelt a genius? 


. Scientists 


____a) How Eli Whitney contributed the idea of standardized parts in 
machinery. 
___b) How Morse invented the telegraph. 
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—_—c) Who was Steinmetz and what did he do with electricity? 

___d) How Colonel Stevens invented the first steam train and introduced 
patent laws. 

e) What Thomas A. Edison has done. 


Artists and Musicians 
___—a) How Gordon Craig made over the scenery of the stage. 
__—b) How a painter of the desert chose his field. 
c) Who are the great men of music? 
___d) Why Roland Hayes is a great singer. 
___¢) How Paderewski, pianist, became political leader of the Poles. 
Authors 
__a) Was Mark Twain as funny as his books? 
___.b) How Harriet Beecher Stowe helped to make the Civil War. 
c) Why Bernard Shaw is great. 
7) How Sidney Porter became O. Henry. 
e) How Will Rogers became famous. 








. Actors and Actresses 


___.a) Why Bernhardt was called ““The Divine Sarah.” 
____b) What is Charlie Chaplin really like? 

c) How Galli-Curci sings. 

dq) What made Edwin Booth a great Hamlet? 

e) How a good radio actor feels about his job. 


Educators and Religious Leaders 
___a) Did Confucius say it all first? 
___») What made Jesus a superman? 
___.c) How Dr. Grenfell does his work in Labrador. 
d) How Booker T. Washington helped the negro. 
e) How General Booth founded the Salvation Army. 


Royalty and Social Leaders 

a) How Catherine the Great became great. 

____b) Why the Prince of Wales is so popular. 

___c) Why is Queen Marie of Rumania the most famous queen in Eu- 
rope? 

____d) How a ruler of India is reforming the social order. 

____e) How Alexander the Great spent his youth. 


Military and Naval Heroes 


____a) How Luckner, the German sea devil, sank allied ships without loss 
of life. 
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___b) How Lawrence of Arabia taught the Arabs to beat the Turks. 
___c) What were Lafayette’s achievements in the Revolutionary War? 
___d) How von Miiller commanded the cruiser ““Emden” in the World 
War. . 
e) How an American citizen rescued 350,000 Greeks single-handed 
from the Turks. 





II. THe United STATES GOVERNMENT 


13. Criticism of Government Policies 
.___.a) Does America need an aristocracy to produce real statesmen? 
___—6) What is the matter with the Democratic party? 
__c) What will replace wealth as the controlling influence in American 
politics? 
___.d) Is democracy a failure? 
__¢) What recent gains have we made in government? 


14. Problems of the Federal Government 
___—a) How to equalize the burden of the income tax. 
___b) How much should the government control public utilities? 
__c) Can the government continue its present pension scheme? 
d) Why the government needs more experts. 
e) How the government is nagged by congressional lobbies. 








15. Problems of State and City Government 
___a) How long will the New Yorker submit to political graft? 
____b) How an efficient city government might be conducted if officials 
were trained for their jobs. 
c) Do gangs rule Chicago? 
___d) Can prosperity stand heavier taxes? 
___¢) How Baltimore managed its political house-cleaning. 





16. Laws and Legislation 
___a) Why are we all lawbreakers? 
___b) Is the United States immigration law unfair? 
____c) Can federal prohibition laws be enforced? | 
___d) Do we have too much law-making in America? 
___c) How useful laws restrict personal liberty. 


17. Citizenship 


____a) How freedom of speech and press is being restricted. 
____b) How to meet the evils of political propaganda. 
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c) How modern publicity turns the citizen’s interest from civic prob- 
lems to sensationalism. 

___—d) Should the good citizen insist upon the enforcement of all laws? 

___e) Why is the American citizen indifferent to politics? 





III. ForE1icN RELATIONS AND FoREIGN POLITICS 
United States’ Foreign Affairs 
a) Has American purchase of Mexican land made Mexico poor? 
___-b) Is America an empire? 
___c) How America is entangled in the affairs of the world. 
___d) What is wrong between the United States and South America? 
e) How the European war debts are causing international troubles. 
International Attitudes 
___—a) How Canada avoids being Americanized. 
____.b) Why Western nations are disliked in the Orient. 
c) Does China look upon America as a friend? 
d) Why is America the “‘best-hated nation in Europe’’? 
e) Will America use her growing power to create a world-friendship 
or a world-jealousy? 











Foreign Politics 


___.a) How France conducts a national election. 

___b) For what ends is China fighting? 

____c) Is Russia better under the Soviets? 

____d) How England is solving her economic and political problems. 
e) How the Fascists use “the strong arm” in Italy. 





IV. WAR AND PEACE 
The Next War 
____a) How trade rivalries lead to war. 
____b) Is America headed toward another war? 
___.c) What foreign political situations point toward war? 
____d) How the press starts wars. 
e) How density of population makes for war. 





Preparedness 

____a) Were we prepared last time? 

____b) How Britain is preparing to defend her seas. 

___c) Why we have no real air force. . 

____d) Will the submarine make the battleship useless? 
___e) Are we prepared? 
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23. Peace Movements 
a) Can the League of Nations succeed in abolishing war? 
b) How America can promote peace by sharing her advantages. 
c) How an international fact-finding organization might prevent wars. 
___d) Can wars be abolished by settlement in court? 
___¢) What political reforms might insure peace? 


V. Business ConDITIONS 


24. Business Conditions Abroad 
___.a) Can Mexico go forward without foreign capital? 
___.b) What are the recent business developments in Canada? 
___.c) What business conditions are like in France. 
___d) How Cuba is finding good markets. 

“  ____e) Will Russia’s Five-Year-Plan succeed? 


25. Natural Resources—Development and Conservation 

a) How to save our farm lands from erosion. 

__.b) Does American business need more inland waterways? 

___c) How scientific lumbering insures successive crops of timber. 

___—d) Is our oil supply inexhaustible? 

___€) Would further development of our natural resources bring a new 
level of prosperity? 


26. Industrial Condtttons—Prosperity 
—__a) Why “prosperity” increases. 
___.b) Does American industrial success depend upon conditions abroad? 
c) Can America avoid cycles of depression? 
7) Do high wages in industry assure continued prosperity? 
Does prosperity depend upon politics? 





27. Prices and Costs of Living 

a) How luxuries become necessities. 

___6) How the dollar decreases in value. 

____c) Can food prices be regulated scientifically? 
___d) Can wages keep step with costs of living? 
____¢) How national loans cause inflation. 





VI. BusInEss ADMINISTRATION 


28. Organization and Administration of Big Business 
___.2) How world-trusts are competing. 
___b) Should corporations be required to supply all the facts about se- 
curities sold to the general public? 
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c) Can big business keep up the pace? 
d) Can the small retailer compete with the chain store? 
e) Is the economic influence of corporations a public danger? 


Foreign Trade 

—__2) How the high tariff hits business. 

___b) How to develop foreign markets. 

___c) How world-commerce makes for peace. 

___d) Will the British Empire steal the cotton market of the southern 
states? 

__—e) Why the Far East is a growing market for American goods. 


The Money Market—Investments 

a) How to invest money safely. 

b) Are banking monopolies dangerous? 

c) How the Federal Reserve affects us all. 

___d) How stock-market pools are managed. 

___¢) How the investment trust tries to serve the small investor. 


Labor and the Labor Market 

___a) How some companies help workers to become capitalists. 

___b) How the open shop has worked in San Francisco. 

___c) Will the five-day week tend to speed up business? 

___d) Is it better to arbitrate industrial disputes than to take them to 
court? 

e) What has happened to the unions? 














Insurance 

a) What is the value of compensation insurance? 

b) Why the growing popularity of insurance? 

____c) Would insurance solve the unemployment problem? 

____d) How insurance companies protect themselves against fraud. 
____e) How foreign credit insurance is removing the risk in foreign trade. 


Advertising and Publicity 

____a) How the publicity man gets results. 

b) How modern advertising overcomes the buyer’s common sense. 
c) Is national advertising worth what it costs? 

d) Is American advertising based on honesty? 

e) Where and how did the custom of advertising originate? 


Marketing—Sales Methods 
____a) Does co-operative marketing solve the farmer’s economic troubles? 
b) Is supersalesmanship good for business? 
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___c) How the cost of selling can be reduced. 
d) How the salesman sells to his prospect. 
e) How instalment selling affects the public. 


Business Ethics and Business Frauds 


____a) How Houdini unmasked the spirit fakers. 

___.b) How swindling is carried on in the name of science. 
___c) How crooked is business? 

___d) How risky securities are sold. 

€) Does honesty pay in business? 





Business Ventures 

___.a) How a publisher of sex magazines made a fortune. 

___b) How one of the greatest automobile manufacturing concerns was 
developed. 

____c) How night clubs make from $25,000 to $75,000 annually. 

___d) Can the railroads compete with the motor bus? 

____e) How the oldest American business concerns have prospered through 
changing conditions. 


Personal Success in Business 

____a) How to manage the boss. 

___b) Why is it the best policy to go to “the man at the top’’? 
___c) Is money or is ability the chief factor in success? 

____d) How we can make use of the “‘subconscious ”’ in business. 
e) How business rewards the daring. 





Business Management 


____a) How to make slow hands work faster. 
____b) How to collect bills. 
c) Can professions be conducted on a business basis? 
How helping the community helps business. 
e) How to make sales-letters sell. 


VII. VALUES AND PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


Social Values of Science 


a) Does science help in solving social problems? 

b) Does science increase misery as well as decrease it? 

c) Why America needs more machines to meet its social problems. 
2d) How science is affecting our everyday life. | 

e) How the public could save billions by testing the articles on the 
market and refusing to buy those that are worthless. 
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Chemical Inventions 

___a) How is rayon produced? 

__—b) How to build and furnish a house without wood. 
___c) Will powdered milk take the place of real milk? 
_—_—d) How carbon-dioxide ice is replacing water ice. 
_—_—e) How aluminum prevents steel from rusting. 


Mechanical Inventions 

a) How cotton is picked by machinery. 

b) How compressed air serves the public. 

c) How mechanical inventions have changed the ocean steamer. 
___.d) How photography prevents bank holdups. 

e) How the bullet-proof vest keeps out bullets. 














Electrical inventions 

____a) Will electric supermen replace the salesman? 
____b) What is television and how does it work? 
____c) How the trans-Atlantic telephone operates. 
___d) What is the history of artificial light? 

e) How new uses are being found for X-rays. 





Science and Warfare 

____a) Will existing nations destroy themselves by war? 

____b) Can civilization survive another war which is fought with the 
weapons recently developed by science, e.g., germs, chemicals, 
and high explosives? 

c) Will future wars be fought with chemicals? 
d) What weapons will be used in the next war? 

____e) Will future battles be fought in three dimensions? 


Facts and Theories of Pure Sciences 

a) What is the theory of evolution? 

b) How science modifies plant and animal life. 

c) Can all energy be traced to the sun? 

7) What are meteors and where do they come from? 
e) How is “correct time’’ determined? 








Facts about Mankind 

____a) How man found his tools. 

b) How races change by intermarriage. 

c) How the Chinese differ from us in mental and physical traits. 
How long has man lived in America? 

e) How the human brain developed. 
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VIII. InpUSTRIAL SCIENCE 
Developments in the Automobile Indusiry 
a) How new accessories are developed. 
b) How motor-car bodies are improved. 
c) Will gasoline be displaced as a motor fuel? 
____d) How the new Ford is affecting the automobile industry. 
e) How manufacturing costs of automobiles are being reduced. 














Developments in Aviation 

___a) What are the future possibilities of aviation? 

____b) How air-mail pilots “fly blind” through fog and storms. 

___c) How “sky-writing” is accomplished. 

___d) Will we have trans-Atlantic air service in twenty years? 

e) Is the privately owned and privately piloted airship a safe proposi- 
tion? 





Developments in Farming 

____.a) Should the United States grow her own rubber? 

___.b) How to put the midnight sun to work on agriculture. 

___.c) How farming under paper increases output. 

___d) How labor-saving implements are increasing the farmer’s efficiency. 
___.e) How some odd types of farming are being developed. 


Engineering 

___.a) Can science tame the Mississippi River? 

____b) How New York is spending seven billion dollars on a subway. 
c) How the highest dam in the world was built. 
d) How a two-mile tunnel was built under the Hudson River. 
e) Will America’s greatest cathedral stand through the ages? 


Mining and Metal Industries 

a) How the microscope shows the structure of metals. 
____b) How the machine works for the miner. 

___c) How monuments are made in granite mines. 
___) Is powdered coal better for industry? 

____¢€) How to make coal mines safe. 


Trades and Manufacturing 
a) How recent machines think. 
b) How glass is fired in modern furnaces. 
¢) How the American dyeing industry was established. 
d) Why one-piece houses are better. 
¢) How factories are using the by-products of the farm. 
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IX. HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Public Health and Medical Progress 

__a) Is the private physician disappearing? 

____b) Why you should live eighteen years longer than your grandfather. 
c) What are the perils of the drug habit? 
2) What is the hope for preventive medicine? 
e) Does noise affect public health? 


Prevention and Treatment of Specific Ills 


__a) What is known about cancer? 

__—6) How can diseases like typhoid, diphtheria, and tuberculosis be pre- 
vented? 

___c) How leprosy is being stamped out. 

___d) How medical science makes childbirth painless. 

__¢) How sunshine and ultra-violet light bring about magic cures. 


Personal Hygiene 

___—a) How to keep fit. 

___b) How unwise eating habits cause disorders. 
£) Do we wear too much clothing? 
d) Does brain power depend upon physical health? 
¢) How long and when should we sleep? 


Personal Beauty 

___a) What can we do to make our daughters beautiful? 

__.b) How can we make ourselves more attractive? 

__c) How does Mary Pickford retain her youthful appearance? 
__d) Is it safe to patronize the beauty specialist? 

__e) How can we have a beautiful race? 


X. PSYCHOLOGY 


The Nature of Human Nature and Intelligence 
____a) How the psychologist explains drunkenness. 
____b) How men and women differ mentally. 
___c) Do gentlemen prefer war to everyday routine? 
d) Why do we commit suicide? 
£) Does human nature change as society changes? 


Personal Qualities Analyzed 


___a) Where do we get our prejudices? 
___b) Are you a crépe-hanger? 
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____c) What are the values of laziness? 
____d) Why do we pretend to be what we are not? 
__¢) Is indecision a fault or a virtue? 


Getting Along with Other People 

___.a) How and why do we make friends? 

b) What are the chief causes for people’s drifting apart? 
c) How to be a good listener. 

___d) What is the golden rule of manners? 

__¢) How personal compliments can be used to good effect. 


Self-improvement 

__a) How to keep out of ruts. 

____b) How can a reliable memory be developed? 

___.c) Why are we afraid and how can we unlearn our fears? 
___d) How to develop initiative. 

__—¢) What are the six fundamentals of happiness? 


The Successful Life 

___.a) How handicaps make for success? 

b) Has success an age limit? 

___c) What is success and how can we succeed? 

__d) Do Americans understand the art of living? 
__¢) Do success and wealth make business men happy? 











XI. PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


Plant Life 

.___.2) How animal-eating plants capture their prey. 

__—b) How life depends upon soil microbes. 

c) What problems of plant and animal life are naturalists trying to 
solve? 

____d) What is the world’s most valuable tree? 

__¢) How plants grow. 


Animals 

a) How animals behave at night. 

__b) How mice invaded California. 
c) How wild elephants are captured and tamed. 
d) How police dogs are trained. 
e) How men and animals think and feel alike. 


Birds and Insects 
a) How does the firefly make light? 
____b) Why the Japanese are fond of singing insects. 
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How birds build their nests. 
e) How insects and birds find their way. 


Marine Life 


a) How deep-sea fishes differ from other fish. 

b) How pearls are produced. 

___c) Why deep-sea fish are luminous. 

__) How the ocean depths are being explored. 

€) What is being done to preserve the supply of fish? 











XII. SocraAt CHANGES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Theories about Society and Social Progress 


a) How caste is opposed to democracy. 

___.b) How geography affects the destinies of nations. 
____c) How individualism is opposing socialism. 
____d) How free speech prevents revolution. 

___¢) Is social progress a delusion? 





Modern Civilization 


____a) What are the things we live for today? 

____b) How large cities affect civilization. 

c) How machinery controls modern civilization. 

___d) How American commodities and customs are spreading through 
Europe. 

e) Will overproduction bring the curse of too much leisure? 








Comments on Modern America 


a) Can America stand the pace? 
b) What does the rapidity of change in American customs and morals 
mean for the future? 
___c) Is America the greatest nation in the world? 
d) Have American inequalities been swept away? 
é) What is going to happen to America? 








Characteristics of the American 


___@) Do American people have convictions? 
___b) Are Americans good sports? 

c) Are Americans snobs? 

7) Are Americans money-mad? 

e) How American tastes become standardized. 
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The Changing Status of Women 

a) Do women make successful politicians? 

b) Why are American women unique? 

__c) Is the strictly independent woman happy? 

____d) Can successful wives have successful ‘‘careers’’? 

____¢) How seriously does the modern woman take the home? 








Modern Styles, Manners, and Customs 
a) Do women dress more sensibly than men? 
____.b) Where do styles in dress come from? 
____c) How has the bathtub evolved? 
d) How has the dance developed? 
e) Has it became unfashionable for men to be gentlemen? 





Organizations—Political, Social, and Fraternal 
a) Is the small town overorganized? 
____b) Why Americans join lodges. 
___c) How the Elks, Rotarians, and other fraternal groups recruit boys 
by organizing boys’ clubs. 
d) Why has the Ku Klux Klan declined? 
e) How women’s clubs have grown. 





. Social-Welfare Problems 


a) Is daylight-saving sensible? 

___.b) What are the greatest problems of organized charities in their 
efforts to help the poor? 

___c) What sort of help do the miners want? 

__d) How Norway cares for unwanted children. 

___e) Why towns need organized recreation. 


Problems of the City 

___.a) How New York wastes six billion dollars a year. 

___—b) Is the skyscraper a nuisance? 
c) Should our cities be larger or better ones? 
d) How will the city of the future relieve traffic congestion? 
e) Why we should breathe pure air and how to purify it. 


Rural Problems 

a) What the city doesn’t know about the country. 
____b) Do cities select the best citizens? 

____c) Can the farm problem be solved? 

__.d) Why is American youth revolting against farm life? 
e) Why are rural] people accused of resisting new ideas? 
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XIII. PEOPLES AND PLACES 


Exploration and Discovery 


a) How an explorer selects his men. 
b) How the modern explorer contributes to human betterment. 
c) How Peary discovered the Pole. 
ad) How the Cave of the Magic Pool was discovered and what was 
found there. 
___¢) How an exploring expedition is organized. 


Interesting Places Abroad 


___a) What is the “Never, Never Land” of North Australia? 

___b) What should we see when we visit London? 

—__c) What happens at Monte Carlo? 

___d) What is Russia like today? 

___¢) Where is Andorra, the world’s smallest republic, and why is it 
unique? 


Interesting Places in the United States 


____a@) What is the White House like? 

___b) What sort of a future has Florida? 

___c) How Henry Ford is building his village of yesterday. 
__d) What is the story of Death Valley, Nevada? 

___e) In what respects is Detroit a model city? 


Interesting Peoples 
___a) Why are Jews different from other people? 
____b) What strange people and strange customs are met in an auto trip 
across Africa? 
___c) Who are the Troglodytes and how do they live? 
d) Who are the real Gipsies? 
e) What we know about the Pygmies. 


Customs of Other Days and Other Lands 


____a) What is the significance of the Indian Sun Dance? 

____b) How the Congo buries its chiefs. 

____c) How the ancient Romans entertained. 

____d) How the custom of child marriage in China is changing. 

____e) How “good manners” vary in different countries and change with 
the times. 
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XIV. CRIME 
80. Crimes 
a) How witchcraft figured in a Pennsylvania murder trial. 
b) How crime has become an organized industry. 
__—c) How blackmailers operate. 
__d) How a successful burglar plies his trade. 
___c) How gang warfare is conducted. 


81. The Detection and Prevention of Crime 
__—@) Does capital punishment check crime? 
b) How can crime in business be reduced? 
c) How a bureau for criminal research is solving crimes. 
d) How the radio helps to check crime and catch criminals. 
e) How the modern detective goes to work. 











82. The Courts and Administration of Justice 
____a) How to make justice less expensive. 
___») How to improve our criminal courts. 
___.c) Why are there so many trials and so few convictions? 
__d) What can be done to decrease the common crime of perjury? 
__¢) What’s wrong with our jury system? 


83. Criminals and the Treatment of Criminals 

a) What is the third degree and how is it used? 

b) How does the prisoner feel who faces death in the electric chair? 
c) Do we coddle our criminals? 

____d) Does punishment of the criminal diminish crime? 

____¢) What kind of people are criminals, and why? 


84. Prohibition Violations and Enforcement 

a) How the United States tries to eliminate moonshine whiskey. 

b) Is there less drinking since prohibition? 

___.c) How prohibition succeeds in Finland. 

___d) Are prohibition officers at the mercy of politicians? 

__—) What are the evils of prohibition and how can they be reduced? 


XV. SEX 

















85. Public Morals 
____a) What are Americans losing by frank reference to matters of sex? 
b) Who patronize the sex plays and novels? 
c) Is this generation more wicked than the last? 
____d) Where are the bounds of decency in literature? 
___e) Gutter-Literature—what it is and how its sales have increased. 








86. 


87. 
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Comments on Marriage and Divorce 
a) Can young people afford to marry? 
___—b) How matrimonial agencies increase the number of happy mar- 
riages. 
c) How Sweden has solved her marriage and divorce problem. 
d) What about “companionate marriage’? 
e) How attitudes toward marriage have changed. 


Eugenics and Birth Control 

a) Is the vigorous pioneer stock of America dying off? 

b) Is the eugenics program for a better race an impossible dream? 
c) Is the sterilization of defectives socially practicable? 

7) Are ten children too many? 

e) Is birth control right? 











Attitudes—Men versus Women 

a) Are women wise in demanding equal rights with men? 
____b) Has women’s independence put an end to chivalry? 
__.c) Why do so many women hate men? 

___d) Do women get what they expect from men? 

__—¢) Does being an old maid hurt? 





XVI. EDUCATION 
Child-Training 
___a) Should children be treated as persons? 
____b) How to teach self-control to children. 
c) What advantages has the nursery school for very young children? 
d) How to handle the “show-off” child. 
e¢) Do we tell children enough about sex? 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

a) How schools are making work interesting. 

____b) Why not offer courses in etiquette in grammar and high schools? 

____c) How can the common schools be more directly related to the life 
of the times? 

____d) How the teaching of the school subjects might be improved by the 
use of dramatized picture films. 

___.e) What the public schools might do to develop the pupil’s individu- 
ality. 


College and Higher Education 
___a) Does college life build character? 
___b) Do fraternities increase the value of a college career? 
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___c) Does co-education interfere with the student’s main business? 
___d) What is the matter with our colleges and universities? 
e) Is the college turning out leaders? 


Vocational Guidance and Training 

___a) What is being done to aid women in finding remunerative and 
congenial work? 

___.b) How can high-school pupils be steered into the right vocation? 

__—c) How rehabilitation work is helping the disabled. 

____d) How scientific farmers are trained. 

__¢) How factories are trying to educate their employees. 


Aduli Education 
a) Do the correspondence schools make fraudulent claims? 
b) When is a person educated? 
c) Are we ever too old to learn? 
____d) Why do Americans pay so much for European lecturers? 
____e) How the radio educates. 


The Meaning of Culture 
___a) What is culture? 
____b) Must one make money to be socially useful? 
c) What are the pitfalls in the pursuit of culture? 
7) Does America respect the cultured man? 
e) When is a lady a lady, and a gentleman a gentleman? 





XVII. RELIGION AND BELIEFS 


Religion and the World Today 
a) How do educated people rank the Ten Commandments in impor- 
tance? 
__—b) What does science contribute to religion? 
___c) What are the dangers of modernism? 
___d) Is the Jew losing his religion? 
e) Why people still believe in a life beyond the grave. 


Criticism of the Church 
a) How the Mormons make converts. 
b) What lessons can the church learn from business? 
c) Is the Catholic church awake to the pressing problems of our na- 
tion? | 
d) Why is the church slipping? 
_€) What does the Oriental think of Western Christianity? 
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Superstitions and Beliefs 

__—a) How the sorcerer works and why. 

___.b) Why the good soldier is a fatalist. 

___.c) Why man has always been afraid of fire. 

___.d) Why people believe in fairies. 

e) What the spiritualists think we will be like in the other life. 





XVIII. LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


The Use and Abuse of Reading 

___a) Why read good books? 

__—b) Does reading discourage individual thinking? 
___c) Why do people believe what they read? 
__d) Is too much reading a dangerous thing? 
___<) How we can get the most out of reading. 


Writers and Writing 

___a) What makes a good short story? 

___b) Is it easy to write books that will sell? 

_.__¢) What makes a story funny? 

___d) Why the popular novel describes average types of character. 
___¢) Why so much gloomy literature? 


The Reporter and the Press 

___a) What makes a first-page story? 

____b) Is the American tabloid a menace? 

___c) Why the press exploits crime and private scandal. 

____d) How interest in the sports section has increased. 

___e) How the daily press is coming under the control of a few indi- 
viduals. 


Language and the Art of Conversation 
____a) How fashions change in the use of words. 
____b) What are the chief faults of the average American voice? 
Is conversation becoming a lost art? 
Would the adoption of one common language help to prevent 
international misunderstandings? 
___e) What words are most often misused? 


Arts and Art Crafts 

____a) What Chippendale had to do with the furniture that bears his 
name. 

____b) What do Americans care about art? 
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___c) How do the Japanese carve coral? 
__d) How America acquired its priceless collections of art. 
__¢€) How to design costumes from museum exhibits. 


103. Civic Beauty and Architecture 
____a) How to make our roadsides less hideous. 
____b) How American homes might be made both convenient and artistic. 
___c) How does American architecture compare with that of Europe? 
___d) How cities can be made beautiful. 

e) Can machine-made articles be artistic? 





104. Music 
a) Is America producing great music? 
b) How were the negro spirituals composed? 
c) How are the chimes operated? 
d) Where does popular music come from? 
e) What are the effects of good music? 


105. Motion Pictures 
___.a) Does censorship encourage the production of good motion pic- 
tures? 
___.b) What has the ‘‘talkie” done to the ‘‘movie’’? 
c) How spectacular scenes are faked for the movies. 
d) Are the movies a mess or a menace? 
e¢) Why does it cost so much to make a motion picture? 


106. The Theater 
a) Will the “‘little theaters” save the day for legitimate drama? 
b) How will the talking movie affect the theater? 
c¢) Why is modern acting so impersonal? 
____d) How modern Russian painters have inspired the ballet. 
___¢) Why are so few dramatic masterpieces produced? 


XIX. RECREATION 
107. Sports 
___a) Will women athletes soon be challenging the men? 
____b) How prize fighting became legalized. 
___—c) Why are college men going into the big baseball leagues? 
____d) Is racing neither a sport nor a gamble but a hand-out? 
___.e) How the popularity of golf has increased. 


108. Travel and Outdoor Life 
___a) What life on a western ranch is like. 
__b) How to travel through Europe on $2.00 a day. 


109. 
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—___.c) How the World War produced the spirit of travel. 


__) How to make sight-seeing a fine art. 
____e) What nature lovers see in nature. 


Hobbies and the Use of Leisure 

a) How hobbies help. 

____b) Do Americans know how to spend their leisure time? 
__—c) How to explore second-hand book shops. 

___d) How guests are entertained in homes of great wealth. 
__—¢) What makes collecting such fun. 


XX. THE Home 
Getting Along with Relatives 
____a) Does it pay to try to help your relatives? 
____b) How to make family life cheerful. 
____c) What makes a house a home? 
____d) How do you treat your family? 
___¢) Are rich relations more troublesome than poor ones? 


Parents’ Relationships with Children 

____«a) What is the ideal relationship between parents and children? 
___b) How a busy father may make the most of his time with his children. 
c) Does modern youth respect parental authority? 

___d) How mothers spoil their children. 

__) Does the only child really have a harder time of it? 








Successful Marriage 

___a) Are husbands gentlemen? 

___b) Is freedom an essential element in happy marriages? 
c) How wives make husbands succeed. 
2d) What makes a woman easy to live with? 
e) What are the secrets of a happy marriage? 


The Home Garden 

a) Is cellar gardening practicable? 

____b) What a garden club has done for its community. 
c) Can Japanese gardens be reproduced in America? 
d) What to plant to “season” a new garden. 
e) How to grow summer flowers from seed. 


The Family Car 


____a) How to teach youngsters to drive. 
____b) How to change a touring car to a light delivery truck. 
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c) How to buy a second-hand car. 
d) How to wash a car. 
é) How to economize gas. 


115. Household Management and Food Preparation 

a) How to avoid household hazards. 

__5) How to design a house for the housewife’s convenience. 
____c) How to find summer substitutes for meat. 

____d) Why do we live beyond our means? 

__¢) How advertising helps the housewife. 





XXI. TRUE Stories oF HUMAN INTEREST 

__d) How five young women with only one year to live are spending $10,000 
apiece. 

___b) What are the facts about Cappy Ricks, the real hero of Peter B. Kyne’s 
stories of adventure? 

___c) How the Russian imperial jewels, with their blood-stained past, were 
acquired. 

__d) How certain men have been victims of fate, repeatedly escaping almost 
certain death, to be killed when apparently safe. 

___—¢) How the romances of real people have proved more exciting than the 
love stories of fiction. 


Below you will find 21 topics, representing the 21 main headings under which 
the questions you have just read are classified. Without looking back to the 
questions under these divisions, please indicate your interest in the following 
topics by marking each one as you did before. That is, mark the interesting 
topics X; the uninteresting topics, 0; and leave unmarked the topics in which 
you have some interest but not much. 

__—  _I. Interesting Personalities —— XI. Plant and animal life 
___. _ II. The United States Govern- = XII. Social changes and social 
ment problems 

—_—. III. Foreign relations and for- XIII. Peoples and places 


eign politics ___._ XIV. Crime 

__— IV. War and peace —_—. +«sXV«. Sex 

__  V. Business conditions —_— XVI. Education 

__._ VI. Business administration ___ XVII. Religion and beliefs 

__ VII. Values and problems of sci- XVIII. Literature and the arts 
ence —__ XIX. Recreation 

___VIII. Industrial science —_.._ XX. The Home 

___ IX. Health and hygiene —_. XXI. True stories of human in- 


—__— X. Psychology terest 
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Form A 
DATA BLANK 
Please fill each of the following blanks completely and accurately: 
1. Name 
2. Address 
3. Age______ Male_____Female_ 
4. How many years of schooling have you actually completed?_______. grades, 
7 years high school, ______years college, ___ postgraduate 
work. 
5. In what department or subject have you done most of your college work? 


Io. 


Il. 


I2. 


13. 


. What is your father’s occupationP___ 
. Describe the nature of your own occupation as clearly as you can in the fol- 


lowing space. 


. Where have you lived most of your life? ____»_ large city, ___ suburb 


of a large city, _____small city, __.__small town, _______country. 


. About how much time do you spend each week in reading things you do not 


have to read on account of your daily work or business or school assign- 
ments? 

_______less than 1 hour, __._ from 1 to 2 hours, _____from 2 to 4 
hours, ______from 4 to 8 hours, ______from 8 to 12 hours, _____more 
than 12 hours. 

Where do you get your books or magazines? 





From From 
book clubs _____friends 
public libraries _____special reference libraries 





book stores publishers’ associations 
______school or college libraries SSE eeessssSsSSSSSSSSCSFsFSsF 
circulating or rental libraries _..-_>EEE 
club libraries lapse et en het ah ee  ae 
List below the titles of all the books you read last week. Write the name of 
the libraries they came from, if you read any library books. 


Books LIBRARIES 














What magazines do you read most regularly each month?_ 


What newspapers do you read daily?. 


Write the date.__._ SEES 





Please be sure to fill out this page. Then return the whole pamphlet to the per- 
son who gave it to you. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
1116 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBIT B 


Form B is equivalent to Form A, except that it contains two more 
topics, making 117 in all. It may be used under the same conditions 
that render Form A appropriate. It is also useful in studying changes 
in the interests of a local group. Such changes as may be produced 
in the reading interests of a group, by exposure to selected reading 
or to some other influence, may be noted by giving Form A before 
the “exposure” and Form B after it. 

An account of the reasons for preparing Form B will be found in 
chapter vii. 

Form B 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST TO READ ABOUT? 


On the following pages you will find a list of questions discussed in magazines 
and books. The questions have to do with real things; they do not represent 
poetry or novels or stories, which you may like to read better. Also, the ques- 
tions do not cover the books or articles that tell you how to do some particular 
thing, like flying an aeroplane, or making a dress, or hooking up a radio. 

You will notice that the list is broken up into different groups, each group 
containing five questions. Each of the five questions refers to the topic just 
above it. In order to show which topics you are most interested in reading about, 
please follow the directions below as carefully as you can. 

Read over the first group of five questions to see how each question differs 
from the rest. If you are much interested in certain questions, place a cross (X) 
to the left of those questions, a, 5, c, d, or e. If you are not at all interested in 
one or more of the five questions, place a zero (0) to the left of those questions. 
If you are somewhat interested but not much interested in certain questions, 
leave them unmarked. In general, the number of questions you do not mark 
should be about the same as the number you mark X or o. 

A good way to decide whether a question is interesting or not is to ask your- 
self whether you would like to read about it right away, if you had at hand a 
book or magazine article about it. If you would, then mark it with a X, as 
interesting. If you are not sure or if you would probably delay reading it for 
some time, leave it blank. But if you think you probably would not read about 
the question no matter how much time you had, then mark it 0, as not inter- 
esting. 
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I. INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


1. Typical Personalities 

a) Why the characters of the Divine Comedy are still familiar types. 
b) What makes a typical politician? 

___c) What types of people can be defined? 

___d) What is the typical minister like? 

e) Is the typical American farmer in danger of becoming a peasant? 











2. People of Legend and History 

a) Why Joan of Arc led her armies to victory. 

___.b) Who was the real Nick Carter? 

___.c) What Metternich did to the son of Napoleon. 
____d) What is the true story of Santa Claus? 

e) How Madame Pompadour lived and rose to power. 








3. Captains of Industries 
___.a) How the McCormicks invented and sold the reaper. 
___.b) How Victor M. Cutter worked up from timekeeper to president of 
the United Fruit Company. 
___.c) How Goodyear organized and ran his enormous business. 
@) Do his parents explain John D. Rockefeller? 
e) Why Paine became one of the outstanding business leaders of New 
England. 


Successful Business Men and Women 

a) How a blind man became head of a large advertising business. 
6b) How Clarence Dillon makes his deals in Wall Street. 

c) How Giannini developed the Bank of Italy. 

ad) Why Pipher is an expert court reporter. 

¢) How Miss Pace entertains Cincinnati’s women visitors. 








5. Statesmen and Politicians 

a) Was Washington successful as a business man? 

b) How Hoover gets things done. 

c) Why Al Smith was not elected president. 

d) How Christophe ruled the ‘Black Republic” of Haiti. 
e) Did Coolidge deserve his nickname, ‘‘Silent Cal’? 








6. Scientists 
a) Why Langmuir’s research is so successful. 
b) Why Edison was called the ‘‘man from Missouri.” 
c) What of Madame Curie and the story of radium? 
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__d) How Nobel gained his fortune. 
__e) Why Rafinesque loved natural history instead of people. 


. Artists and Musicians 


___.a) How Tad drew funny cartoons in a sick bed. 
____b) How Rossetti’s pictures portray his life. 

c) How his violin transformed Paganini. 

d) Why Schubert’s music is loved by amateurs. 
e) What Paderewski was like as a child. 





. Authors 


___.a) How the author of the Rover Boys made his start. 

____b) Why Chauncey Depew lived a long and happy life. 

c) What Maxim Gorky had to do with the Russian Revolution. 
___.d) Why Dostoievsky is the greatest modern tragic artist. 

__¢) Is Edward Arlington Robinson the greatest living American poet? 





. Actors and Actresses 


a) How Mary Garden combined her art with patriotism. 

___b) Why the clown Marcelline was so popular with children. 

__—c) How Max Reinhardt produced ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
__d) How Tony Sarg puts on his puppet shows. 

____e) What Mary Pickford is like as a person. 


Educators and Religious Leaders 

___—a) Was Dwight L. Moody a great American? 

____b) How the pope lives in private life. 

__c) How Burton, the newsboy, became college president. 
___d) How Jimmy Yen is teaching millions of Chinese to read. 
___¢) Why Gandhi means so much to the people of India. 


Royalty and Social Leaders 

___.a) Why the sultan Abdul Hamid IT became the original “unspeak- 
able Turk.” 

__—b) Was Frederick the Great any worse than he seems? 

___.c) Why the Americans thought King George II a “regular fellow.” 

__d) How Russell H. Conwell worked for the middle classes. 

___¢) How Princess Anastasia escaped death with the Czar and his fam- 
ily. 

Military and Naval Heroes 

____a) Why Joffre, the soldier, was elected to the French academy. 

____b) Who is Benson, the mysterious admiral who quietly dominates our 


navy? 
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___c) How Pike marched to Santa Fe in 1806. 

.___d) How do Napoleon and Wellington compare? 

___¢) How Luckner, the German sea devil, sank allied ships without loss 
of life. 


Athletes and Sporismen 

a) How Gene Tunney planned his life. 

b) How. Vincent Richards became the first professional tennis cham- 
pion. 

c) Why the crowd cheers Betty Nuthall. 

___d) Why Knute Rockne turned out winning teams. 

—___.¢) Why Babe Ruth makes home runs. 











Il. THe UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Criticism of Government Policies 

____a) Is democracy making good? . 

___») Does ‘‘too per cent American”? mean pure Anglo Saxon? 
____c) Does our government take orders from business? 

___d) Why American political parties are irresponsible. 

____e) How much money should be spent on campaigns? 


Problems of the Federal Government 

a) Are the American Indians getting a square deal? 

b) Do we need a national department of education? 

c) Should the government supervise the issue of new securities? 
___d) Do subsidies for the farmer set the east against the west? 

e) Why are government employees so poorly paid? 














Party Politics 

a) Why did the Republicans purchase the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers? 

___b) Why have the western insurgent senators become good Repub- 
licans? 

c) How do the parties differ in their stand on prohibition? 

____d) Will the Democratic party split? 

e) Were the Democrats involved in the Doheny oil scandal? 

Problems of State and City Government 

a) Why Socialism failed in North Dakota. 

b) How prohibition breeds grafters. 

____c) How state roads can be paid for. 

___d) How cities should register births. 

—___e) Why a city should own its public utilities. 
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Laws and Legislation 

a) Are laws regarding taxation of excess profits effective? 
__») How to bring our laws up to date. 

___c) What is the matter with the Child Labor Law? 
__d) Are bankruptcy laws just? 

e) Do minimum-wage laws accomplish their purpose? 


Citizenship 

__a) Should every good citizen obey all the laws? 

b) Why voters should “‘tell it to” their representatives. 
c) Is the American public interested in public affairs? 
___d) How much is your vote worth? 

____e) How to make voters vote. 














III. FoREIGN RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLITICS 


United States’ Foreign Affairs 

a) What have our marines done in Haiti? 

___—b) How the canal explains our troubles with Nicaragua. 
c) How our policies in foreign affairs might be improved. 
d) Are the Philippines ready for self-government? 
e) What type of man should represent us abroad? 


International Attitudes 

___a) How to become better friends with Europe. 

___.b) Why Mexico resents United States’ interference with her indus- 
tries. 

__—c) Will international education make good will among nations? 

___d) Why Europe now takes America seriously. 

___¢) How secret diplomacy breeds ill will. 





Foreign Politics 

___<) Has Mussolini used his dictatorship for the public good? 
___b) How the Labor party governs Australia. 

__—c) Is China ready for a stable form of government? 

___.d) Why Bulgaria has the worst government in the world. 
—__—¢) What the British Labor party hopes to do. 


IV. WAR AND PEACE 


The Next War 
__a) What guns and fortifications will the next war use? 
___b) Why the next war will be over in two hours. 


24. 
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c) Are we on the way to another world-war? 
__d) Why modern war means economic disaster to the victor. 
___e) Will there be another Russian revolution? 





Preparedness 


___.a) How England kept watch on German spies. 
b) How the Bank of France is fortified against war. 
Would an efficient air force make a navy useless? 
d) Is preparedness for war the best way to keep peace? 
Should the government subsidize munitions factories during peace 
times? 


Peace Movements 

____a) Can war be outlawed? 

___b) Why hasn’t America joined the League of Nations? 
____c) How the Locarno Peace Conference is affecting Europe. 
____d) How to settle international disputes without force. 
___.e) Can America dictate peace to the world? 


V. BusINEss CONDITIONS 


Business Conditions Abroad 


a) Has the British trade depression come to stay? 
b) How are Italian industries developing? 
c) What of economic conditions in France? 
___d) What is Germany’s business outlook? 
___e) What economic progress has Russia made under soviet rule? 


Natural Resources—Development and Conservation 

a) What Alaska is worth in natural resources. 

b) What has oil to do with America’s industrial greatness? 

___c) Why pine trees would be a good crop for the waste lands of the 
south. 

____d) How gold mines are being developed in Dutch Guiana. 

___e) How central power plants might save our coal resources. 








Industrial Conditions—Prosperity 

___.2) Why Wall Street goes wild. 

__b) Why Pacific Coast industries are booming. 
___c) Can business slumps be avoided? 

____d) What the New South offers to business. 

e) What railroads have to do with prosperity. 
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Prices and Costs of Living 

___a) How much food will your dollar buy tomorrow? 

b) Should the price of wheat be fixed? 

____c) What is the connection between price, increased production, and 
higher wages? 

___d) How standards of living in Europe today compare with those in 
1913. 

__) How workers in our mill villages live on $22 a week. 





VI. Business ADMINISTRATION 


Organization and Administration of Big Business 

a) Are corporations driving out independent businesses? 
____6) How Zukor controls the motion-picture industry. 
___c) Why business competition is so fierce. 

____d) How changing styles affect mass production. 

___¢€) How industry can be made a public service. 


Foreign Trade 

a) Does foreign trade increase or dissipate our national wealth? 
____b) Does the United States need to own more trading ships? 
__c) How many nations buy American candy? 

___d) How have our banking laws affected our foreign trade? 
____e) Why Argentina is a good customer. 








The Money Markei—Invesiments 

a) Why logic doesn’t help the speculator. 

b) How to make money work. 

c) How the Cuban National Bank finances industries. 
__d) How can small investors use the stock exchange? 
____e) Should.the government maintain a national bank? 


Labor and the Labor Market 

___a) Do we want Chinese farm hands? 

____b) Is employee ownership good for industry? 
___c) Do the unions make industry more efficient? 
___d) How to manage labor. 

___.e) How land speculation affects employment. 


Insurance 

___a) Why insurance makes for progress. 

b) What are the problems of the insurance lawyer? 

c) Where insurance companies get the facts they base their rates on. 
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___d) How compensation for occupational diseases is regulated. 
e) How the public-service retirement system works. 
Advertising and Publicity 
__—a) How “saying it with flowers” makes the florist rich. 
___b) How the candy-makers fight the cigarette-makers in advertising. 
__c) How actors keep their names in the papers. 
____d) What the ‘“‘contact man” does. 
___e) How much does business spend for “good will’’? 


Marketing—Sales Methods 


a) How book clubs operate. 

___b) How must the consumer depend upon advertising and high-pres- 
sure selling methods? 

c) What are the benefits of co-operative markets? 

2) What three qualities make a salesman? 

e) How American business competition differs from European. 











Business Ethics and Business Frauds 

___a) Why the public buys fake medicines. 
____b) Do grafters make for progress? 

____c) Can the consumer get his money’s worth? 
____d) How the undertakers swindle the public. 
___e) Are business ethics improving? 


Business Ventures 

____a) Why Henry Ford grows his own rubber. 

____b) How to make money on railroads that fail. 

____c) How the demand for fur coats has helped the trapper. 
7) How a large export trade in second-hand clothing was developed. 
e) How a Fifth Avenue milliner made a fortune. 


Personal Success in Business 

a) Is success in big business mainly due to chance? 

b) How a boy should prepare for industrial leadership. 
____c) What makes a man succeed? 

___d) Are brains useful in business? 

____e) Does business want scholars? 








Business Management 

____a) How to train business executives. 

____b) How to keep an inventory always up to date. 

____c) How an efficiency chart helps in business management. 
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__d) How the government selects its contractors. 

__¢) How to fill orders faster. 


VII. VALUES AND PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


Social Values of Science 


___a) How recent inventions are the fruit of a hundred years’ research 
in pure science. 

____b) How to count bacteria in milk. 

____c) Can science improve the world both physically and morally? 

____d) Where is science leading civilization? 

e) How the telephone saved 400,000 lives during the Mississippi flood. 





Chemical Inventions 


____a) How old metals are used in new ways. 

____b) Will imitation silk drive out real silk? 

____c) Can we ever make synthetic gasoline? 

___d) What can we substitute for coal? 

____€) How to preserve steel which reinforces concrete. 


Mechanical Inventions 


___2) How a precision gauge makes unskilled labor skilful. 
____b) How to deliver water by air pressure. 

__c) How a new railroad-crossing gate stops speeders. 
__d) How a cold-storage plant works. 

____e) How science cleans sewers. 


Electrical Inventions 


__—a) What may we expect from electricity in the future? 
——b) How electricity works. 
c) How recent electrical inventions take the place of human oper- 
ators. 
Will we ever see around the world by radio? 
¢) How underwater telephones are being used by submarines. 





Science and Warfare 


a) How the Pomeroy bullet explodes against dirigibles. 

b) How recent gases can annihilate cities. 

c) How science has made armies mobile. 

7) How anti-aircraft guns are automatically aimed and fired. 
e) What recent defenses against gas have been developed? 
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Facts and Theories of Science 

a) How fires start themselves. 

b) How is hail formed? 

___c) What is a mirage? 

___.) How do sunspots affect the earth? 

___e) What causes tornadoes? 








Facts about Mankind 


___a) How old was the Pleistocene man of Florida? 

b) How the human face developed. 

c) How closely is man related to the ape? 

2) Is the human race in danger of becoming mostly female? 
e) What is our biological future? 








VIII. INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 


Developments in the Automobile Industry 


__a) What advantages has the steam-driven automobile? 

___b) How kerosene is used to drive a new farm tractor. 

____c) How motors are tested. 

__d) How French automobiles are produced by American methods. 
e) Is methyl] alcohol a satisfactory substitute for gas? 





Developments in Aviation 


a) When can we all travel by air? 

b) How Canada makes surveys by aeroplanes. 
__—¢) Does commercial aviation pay? 

__d) How the radio helps aviators avoid fog. 

e) How student flyers are selected. 











Developments in Farming 

___a) How science helps the farmer to destroy insect pests. 

——b) How to grow cabbage with six heads. 

__c) How the combine takes the place of harvest heanie 

___d) Why the United States runs a farm demonstration station in 
Russia. 

___¢) How can we grow more live stock? 


Engineering 
a) How Roman barges are being raised from Lake Nemi. 
6b) How a railroad was built with 33 tunnels and 20 bridges. 
c) How the ancients accomplished their engineering feats. 
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____d) How a 79,000-foot tunnel was built through solid rock. 

e) How skyscrapers are being built on sand. 


52. Mining and Metal Industries 

a) Why it pays to save tin cans. 

b) What makes iron tough? 

c) How to meet the coming copper famine. 
____d) How to make die castings. 

e) How to weld metals by electricity. 


53. Lrades and Manufacturing 

a) What animals are used to make shoes? 

__b) How the Krupp Steel Works adapts its products to changing con- 
ditions. 

c) How to make a village out of concrete. 

.___d) How to make paper out of cornstalks. 

e) How is isinglass made? 


























IX. HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


54. Public Health and Medical Progress 
___a) How lives are saved by blood transfusion. 
___b) What New York’s new medical center is for. 
___c) What are the “pro’s and con’s” of chiropractic? 
__d) Is alcohol a medicine? 

e) How colors affect our nerves. 


55. Prevention and Treatment of Specific Ills 

a) How to avoid cancer. 

b) How savages use vaccination. 

__—c) How to cure snake bites. 

___d) How ricketts is cured by ultra-violet rays. 
___.e) How tubercular children are cared for. 











56. Personal Hygiene 
__.a) What foods are safe? 
b) Why the regular medical examination? 
c) What has posture to do with health? 
d) Why good health has become fashionable. 
e) How to keep fit after fifty. 


57. Personal Beauty 
___a) Where can one find a reliable skin specialist? 
____b) How to apply makeup from within. 

c) How swimming makes for beauty. 
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d) How to make the most of your looks. 
e) How to give yourself a scientific facial massage. 








X. PSYCHOLOGY 


The Nature of Human Nature and Intelligence 

a) Do our emotions control us more than our intellects? 

b) What makes a joke funny? 

c) What are the facts about mental telepathy? 

2d) What crimes does fear commit? 

e) How much do character and talent depend upon environment? 


Personal Qualities Analyzed 

a) Are disasters good for us? 

b) Why rules do not make character. 

c) Why we need praise. 

___—d) Do our emotions determine our mental age? 
__¢) Does our shyness make us behave like fools? 


Getting Along with Other People 

__—a) Why righteous wrath should be expressed. 

b) Can society exist without tact? 

__c) How to develop one’s own personal charm. 
__d) How to make a visitor enjoy a visit. 

e) Why gossip is the meanest habit in the world. 























. Self-improvement 





a) Why new ideas are hard to adopt. 

__.b) Why we become like the thoughts we think most often. 
c) How to learn self-mastery. 

__d) How to exercise your mind. 

___¢) Is self-analysis the secret of success? 


The Successful Life 
a) Why the mechanic is happy in his work. 
b) Do successful men work overtime? 
c¢) How great dreams result in great lives. 
21) Do business men retire too late to enjoy life? 
e) Why success is relative. 





XI. PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 
Plant Life 
___.a) How chemical tablets in water hasten the growth of plants. 
___.b) How plants make food. 
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__c) What plants will grow in dry places. 
____4) How to grow walnut trees with a particular grain. 
___¢) How new varieties of tulips are being developed. 


Animals 

___a) How beaver colonies are established. 

___b) How crocodiles live. 

___¢) How elephants work in the lumber industry. 
___d) Can the musk ox be domesticated? 

e) Why wild animals are like women. 


Birds and Insects 

___2) How insects adapt themselves to environment. 
b) How an ant colony moves. 

c) Will man or bug inherit the earth? 

___d) Can insects see colors? 

e) How far do birds travel? 


Marine Life 
a) How oysters are produced. 
b) Why the turtle has a personality. 
c) How sea elephants are being preserved for posterity. 
1) Why whales are not fish. 
e) Why deep-sea fish are luminous. 














XII. SoctaL CHANGES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Theories about Society and Social Progress 

___.a) Do our manners show our morals? 

___—b) Can we be too comfortable to be happy? 
___c) Is civilization improving? 

___d) Why is our present civilization in danger? 
e) How history helps social progress. 


Modern Civilization 
a) What advantages have boys of today over boys of yesterday? 
b) What the motor car contributes to family life. 
c) Is specialization consistent with democracy? 
d) Why do we worship mediocrity? 
____e) Will the machine wreck civilization? 








Comments on Modern America 
__—a) Is America socially democratic? 
__b) Just what is ‘“‘middle class” in America? 
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c) How things have changed since 1900. 
7) Do the foreign-born get a square deal? 
e) Does America produce everything but character? 


Characteristics of the American 

.___—a) Are Americans extravagant? 

____b) Do Americans think too much alike? 
__c) Are Americans hardboiled? 

___.d) Are Americans childish? 

e) Are Americans condescending? 


The Changing Status of Women 

a) Do the schools prepare our girls for home life? 

b) Shall women contribute more to the economic support of the 
family? 

___c) Can a woman succeed as a home-maker and succeed also in a ca- 

reer? 
___d) What does the new woman want and where is she going? 
__e) Are women mentally and physically equal to men? 











Modern Styles, Manners and Customs 
__a) How the city has changed the customs of the nation. 
____b) Who makes the fashions? 

c) How man got his trousers. 

d) Are refined manners going out of date? 

e) Are short skirts immoral? 


. Organizations—Political, Social, and Fraternal 


a) What does the International Council of Women do? 

b) What the Girl Scouts are doing. 

____c) How the Institut de France makes for progress. 

___d) How Dayton’s Country Club can run on five-dollar memberships. 
__¢) How the Ku Klux Klan was bought and sold. 


Soctal-W elfare Problems 

__«) How to protect the public from fake charities. 
___b) Why better homes make better employees. 

___c) Do adopted children turn out well? 

____d) How national tastes affect food supply. 

___e) What is the Social Service League of Bombay doing? 


Problems of the City 
____a) Will the country movement relieve city congestion? 
____b) What of the co-operative apartment? 
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___c) Why the bigger city isn’t better. 
d) How to stop reckless driving. 
e) What is your ideal community? 


76. Rural Problems 


____@) Do more farmers fail than business men? 

___.b) How county fairs bring city and country together.. 
___c) Is the Non-Partisan League a farm movement? 
___d) How the country banker helps the community. 
___e) What the Federal Bank does for the farmer. 


XIII. PEOPLES AND PLACES 


77, Exploration and Discovery 


a) How Roy Chapman Andrews gets his museum pieces. 
b) Does the fame of a great explorer depend upon his publalye 
c) How the “Bowdoin” explored the Arctic. 
How men do the work of women on exploring expeditions. 
___e) What ancient ruins are found in the Arctic? 


78. Interesting Places Abroad 


___a) What is Bethlehem like on Christmas? 

___.b) What makes Venice the city of honeymoons? 
__c) What of the inns of Old England? 

____d) How the windmill makes Holland picturesque. 
___e) Is London the most civilized city? 


79. Interesting Places in the Untied States 

a) Why Florida’s “Singing Tower” appeals. 

b) What sort of place is Reno? 

c) What is known about the Carlsbad Cavern in New Mexico? 
21) How immigrants are handled at Ellis Island. 

¢) How the midshipman lives at Annapolis. 











80. Interesting Peoples 
____a) What is the social life of the Eskimo? 
___.b) How are Latin Americans peculiar? 
___c) Who are the White Indians? 
____d) How the Druses live. 
__—¢) How the Moravians of ‘‘Dear Salem,” North Carolina, are differ- 
ent. 
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Customs of Other Lands and Other Days 


__—a) Why the Consecrated Horse Race is run each year in Italy. 
__—6) How customs in dress vary with the latitude. 

__c) How “eye-for-an-eye” justice operates in Abyssinia. 

__d) How the nineteenth-century French nobility dined. 

__—¢) Why was the decade of 1870 so mushy? 


XIV. CRIME 
Crimes 
a) Is delinquency increasing in New York? 
b) Can pistol-toting be stopped? 
c) How a clever crook may be highly respected in private life. 
d) What crimes are found in Philadelphia politics? 
e) Were Sinclair and Doheny patriots or criminals? 


Detection and Prevention of Crime 


__a2) How can atrocities by the police be prevented? 
___.b) Why a criminal always leaves a clue. 

___¢) How banks move money safely. 

__d) What are the symptoms of a criminal? 

___¢) How a community may reduce its crime. 


The Courts and the Administration of Justice 
__.a) Why British law is swifter. 
___.b) What are the possible slips between arrest and conviction? 
¢) Would a pledge of money be better than an oath? 
7) How to have free speech in court. 
e) Are speed traps just? 
Criminals and the Treatment of Criminals 
___a) Are modern crooks more hardboiled than the old ones? 
___5) How professional criminals get their training. 
c) What a mob lynching is like. 
7) What sort of men go to Sing Sing? 
e) Is capital punishment justified? 


Prohibition Violations and Enforcement 


___a) Can a prohibition agent be honest? 

___b) Why prohibition enforcement depends upon public opinion. 

c) How large is the business in home-brew supplies and equipment? 
___) Is prohibition as rapid as most great reforms? 

__e) How “Pussyfoot” Johnson would make America dry. 
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XV. SEX 
Public Morals 
___.a) What are the bounds of decency in literature? 
____b) Why good women read bad books. 
___c) Why public morals are better now than they were. 
____d) Is vice more attractive than virtue? 
e) Is this generation more wicked than the last? 





Comments on Marriage and Divorce 


a) Is family life doomed in Russia? 

____b) Are breach-of-promise suits unjust? 

c) Is conjugal affection enough to justify marriage? 
d) How the family court unites disrupted families. 
e) Why we need better and fewer marriages. 














Eugenics and Birth Control 

____a) How to improve the American family. 
b) What is the case for birth control? 
c) What dangers has eugenics if carried to the extreme? 
qd) Can one choose one’s children? 

___e) Do the more successful people have the larger families? 


Athiudes—Men versus Women 

___a) Is there a lack of understanding between the men and women of 
America? 

___—b) Do women tend to emotionalize things more than men? 

___c) What has happened to chivalry? 

__d) Why a man prefers men for companions. 

e) Have women too many rights as compared with men? 





XVI. EDUCATION 
Child-Training 
a) How to teach a child religion. 
b) Are fairy stories good for children? 
c) Why young people commit crimes. 
____d) How to instruct a boy about sex. 
__¢-) What a six-year-old child can do about the house. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


___a) Do we need a standardized minimum education? 
b) What the General Education Board gets for its money. 
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.____¢) Is handwork less necessary than reading? 
__d) Are we neglecting geography? 
__) Are “progressive” schools really progressive? 


Colleges and Higher Education 


___a) How to make college work interesting. 

b) Does business want scholars? 

c) Can present salaries attract good college teachers? 
___d) Why college students commit suicide. 

____¢) Who should go to college? 








Vocational Guidance and Training 

____a) How the blind are taught to read. 

__—}b) Why should vocational subjects receive more support from the 
state? 

____c) How an American chooses a life-work. 

__d) How industries conduct their own training schools. 

___¢) Will schools of business administration make a profession of busi- 
ness? 


Adult Education 
a) How can aliens be made into real American citizens? 
b) Is education more effective with children than with adults? 
c) How to get an education from reading. 

__d) Will workers study? 

____e) What the prisons of Utah are doing in adult education. 


The Meaning of Culture 

____a) What is true culture and how may it be obtained? 
__b) Has forgotten knowledge any cultural value? 

c) Does the average citizen respect the intellectual man? 
____d) How to make our leisure result in a richer culture. 
__e) Will culture survive? 





XVII. RELIGION AND BELIEFS 


Religion and the World Today 

__a) How religion differs from philosophy. 
____b) Why religions decline in times of peace. 
___c) Is bigotry dying in America? 

____d) Does science conflict with religion? 
___¢) Should religion be taught in the schools? 
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Criticism of the Church 
a) What the religious revival borrows from the theater. 
b) Why is the Roman Catholic church aloof from other denomina- 
tions? 
c) Must a minister be a business executive? 
7) Have we too many churches? 
e) Why Labor deserts the church. 


Superstitions and Beliefs 
___.a) What old superstitions still remain? 
b) Do we still prefer magic to medicine? 
c) How to explain the Hindoo juggler’s tricks. 
How crime and superstition still abound in India. 
e) What is the truth of psychical research? 








XVIII. LIrERATURE AND THE ARTS 


The Use and Abuse of Reading 

____a) How a distinguished man plans his reading. 
___.b) Why we need to learn to appreciate literature. 
___c) Can anyone find fun in famous books? 

___d) How well can college students read? 

___e) Why read history? 


Writers and Writing 

__«) Have modern books too much padding? 
___.b) What sort of ghosts do we want in our fiction? 
___c) What are the fifteen best short stories? 

___d) How much colonial history is true? 

——_—¢) Why a writer has a right to repeat himself. 


The Reporter and the Press 

__—a) How a ghost writer makes authorship easy. 
___.b) Does the public demand scandalous news? 
___c) Do American newspapers want “Think stuff’? 
___d) Why the picture tabloids have succeeded. 
___e) How powerful is the press? 


Language and the Art of Conversation 

___a) Is good English important in business? 
___») How the greatest of dictionaries was written. 
___c) How our common expressions originated. 
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2) Does English need reforming? 
e) How to speak the right word. 


Aris and Art Crafts 


__—a) Does the United States need a national art gallery? 
__—b) How to identify the style of Louis XIV. 
__c) How Italian furniture reflects the classic spirit. 

d) What the picture on the wall means to children. 

e) How the medieval choir stalls were carved. 


Civic Beauty and Architecture 


a) How to make the back garden a part of the house. 
b) Why the towers on ancient buildings? 
c) How to plan a garden city. 
1) What is the evolution of the bungalow? 
____e) What style of house suits California? 


Music 


___a) Why Galli-Curci thinks grand opera ludicrous but lovely. 

___b) How great musicians are discovered. 

____c) Should an orchestra conductor take liberties with the music of an 
old master? 

___d) Are the negro spirituals America’s greatest achievement? 

___¢) How the organ developed to its present state of complexity. 


Motion Pictures 


___—a) What makes people laugh in the movies? 
__—b) Has Hollywood any ideals? 

___—c) Why our silent films are popular abroad. 
___d) How animals act in the movies. 

____e) How a movie director works. 


The Theater 


a) Can the legitimate theater be saved? 

____b) How one professional actor can improve an amateur play. 
____c) How the modern show boat makes its way. 

___d) How a community theater was built. 

___e) Is the talkie to become the greatest of popular arts? 





XIX. RECREATION 
Sports 
__—a) Is a bull fight good sport? 
___b) Why Quebec gets excited over its annual dog race. 
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c) What is balloon jumping? 
7) How golfers kid themselves. 
£) Is football taken too seriously? 


110. Travel and Outdoor Life 
___.a) Why is travel on the Rhine so romantic? 
__b) What can be seen from the Appalachian trail? 
c) How a geology book helps a vacation. 
d) Why Americans go to Europe. 
e) What to expect on a caravan trip through Egypt. 


111. Hobbies and the Use of Leisure 
___.2) How some people dance away their tears. 
___.») Has America learned to play? 
___c) Does leisure cause degeneration? 
___d) What leisure-time activities are in bad taste? 
___e) How the “ask-me-another’’ fad started. 


XX. THE Home 


112. Getting Along unth Relatives 
___a) What are the causes of family disintegration? 
___.b) What is the basis of normal family life? 
___c) How we solved the problem of a dependent parent. 
__) What about family ties? 
___¢) Can any woman make a good mother-in-law? 


113. Parents’ Relationships with Children 
___) Has the rich man’s son as much chance for success as the poor 
man’s son? 
___») How a good woman can be a bad influence. 
___c) What advantages has a minister’s daughter? 
___d) What problems face children of divorce? 
__—¢) How to get on with your children. 


114. Successful Marriage 
a) Why marriages by mail succeed. 
b) How trial marriage may affect the American family. 
c¢) What makes a husband easy to live with? 
__d) Does marriage need illusions to be successful? 
__¢) How to make marriages happy. 
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The Home Garden 


___—a) How to make a rock garden. 

__—b) What garden paths will fit your garden? 
___c) What tools are essential for gardening? 
___.d) How to keep a garden blooming all year. 
___.e) What can you do with your back yard? 


The Family Car 


___a) What neglected brakes may cost. 
____b) Can kerosene be used for power? 
__.c) How to remove carbon from the motor. 
___d) How to keep your motor from stalling. 
___e) How to prevent frozen radiators. 


Household Management and Food Preparation 


___a) How to have better atmospheric conditions in our homes. 
___.) How to maintain a refined home atmosphere without servants. 
__c) How advertising helps the housewife. 

___d) Why we live beyond our means. 

____¢) How to divide bills when husband and wife are wage-earners. 


XXI. TRUE STORIES OF HUMAN INTEREST 


___a) How a flyer feels on his solo flight. 
____b) How Dr. Rock made his way through brigand-infested China. 
____c) What are the dangers to be faced on a submarine? 
d) How Sacco and Vanzetti spent their time in prison. 
What dangers are encountered on a whaling trip? 
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Form B 
DATA BLANK 
Please supply the following information: 
1. Your name and address 
2. Your age: 
3. Male or female: ____ . 
4. How many years of schooling have you actually completed?_____grades, 
years high school, _______years college, _______ postgraduate 


work. 
5. In what department or subject have you done most of your college work? 


6. What is your father’s occupationp__._— 
7. Describe the nature of your own occupation as clearly as you can in the fol- 
lowing space. 


8. Where have you lived most of your life? _____large city, _______ suburb 
of a large city, _______small city, _______small town, ______country. 

yg. About how much time do you spend each week in reading things you do not 
have to read on account of your daily work or business or school assign- 
ments? 
________less than 1 hour, ______-from 1 to 2 hours, ______from 2 to 4 
hours, ______ from 4 to 8 hours, _from 8 to 12 hours, ___-__ more 
than 12 hours. 

10. Where do you get your books or magazines? 





From From 
_______book clubs —______friends 
public libraries _______special reference libraries 





book stores publishers’ associations 
______school or college libraries . 
circulating or rental libraries 

______club libraries a 
11. List below the titles of all the books you read last week. Write the name of 


the libraries they came from, if you read any library books. 











Booxs LIBRARIES 


12. What magazines do you read most regularly each month?_ 


13. What newspapers do you read daily?. 





Write the date... —seseses—CsCSCSSSSSSSSSSCsCsCsC—C—SCSSSSSSSSSSCONtF7? 
Please be sure to fill out this page. Then return the whole pamphlet to the per- 
son who gave it to you. 

GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
1116 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBIT C 


Form C is the form used to collect most of the data presented in 
the various chapters of the text. It contains the 115 topics of Form 
A but omits the 575 subtopics. 


Form C 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST TO READ ABOUT? 


On the following pages you will find a list of questions discussed in maga- 
zines and books. The questions have to do with real things; they do not repre- 
sent poetry or novels or stories, which you may like to read better. Also, the 
questions do not cover the books or articles that tell you how to do some particu- 
lar thing, like flying an aeroplane, or making a dress, or hooking up a radio. 

In order to show which questions you are most interested in reading about, 
please follow the directions below as carefully as you can. 

Look over the entire list of questions rapidly, to get a general idea of what 
they are about. Then go back and consider each question in order. If the first 
question is one you think would be very interesting to read about, place a cross 
(X) in the space to the left. If it seems to be of merely average interest or if you 
cannot easily decide whether it is interesting or not, do not mark it at all. If it 
is not interesting, mark it zero (o). Then do the same with the other questions. 
In general, the number of questions you do not mark at all (those of some but 
not much interest) should be about the same as those you mark X or o. 

A good way to decide whether a question is interesting or not is to ask your- 
self whether you would like to read about it right away, if you had at hand a 
book or magazine article about it. If you would, then mark it with a X, as 
interesting. If you are not sure, or if you would probably delay reading it for 
some time, leave it blank. But if you think you probably would not read about 
the question no matter how much time you had, then mark it 0, as not inter- 
esting. 
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I. INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


. What are the important qualities of different kinds of people? 


How different people of legend and history really lived. 
How our most famous leaders of industry won their fame. 


. How successful business men and women made their success. 


What have great politicians and statesmen done to become great? 


. How scientists have made their great discoveries. 


Why certain artists and musicians are popular. 
What some well-known authors are really like. 


. How successful actors and actresses have won their publics. 
. Why educators and religious leaders have started world-movements. 
. How illustrious kings and queens and social leaders won renown. 


Why certain great soldiers and sailors became heroes. 


II. THe Unirep STATES GOVERNMENT 


How our government policies are criticized. 

What are the pressing problems of the federal government? 

What are the troublesome problems of state and city governments? 
How to improve our laws and our obedience to law. 

What are the major problems of the American citizen? 


III. FOREIGN RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLITICS 


Does the United States manage its foreign affairs wisely? 
How other nations feel toward the United States. 
How foreign governments are meeting their political problems. 


IV. WAR AND PEACE 


How the next war may come upon us. 
How nations are preparing for war. 
What peace movements are accomplishing. 


V. BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


What business conditions are like in other countries. 
How to develop and conserve our natural resources. 
What makes for industrial prosperity? 

What determines prices and costs of living? 


VI. Business ADMINISTRATION 


How big business is organized and administered. 
How our foreign trade is developing. 
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How the money market behaves and how it affects investments. 
How capital and labor can get together. 

What are the present methods and values of insurance? 

Are publicity and advertising worth the cost? 

How marketing and sales methods have developed. 

Is business becoming more crooked or less crooked? 

How various recent fortunes were made. 

How to win personal success in business. 

How to improve business management. 


VII. VALUES AND PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


What are the values of science to society? 

How recent chemical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How recent mechanical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How recent electrical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How modern science has made war terrible. 

How the facts and theories of pure science explain the world we live in. 
How primitive man became civilized. 


VIII. INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 


What are the recent developments in the automobile industry? 
What are the recent developments in aviation? 

What are the recent developments in farming? 

What are the recent big achievements in engineering? 

What are the recent developments in mining and metal industries? 
What are the recent developments in trades and manufacturing? 


IX. HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


How the progress of medicine affects public health. 
How specific ills are prevented and cured. 

How to keep in good health. 

How to enhance personal beauty. 


X. PSYCHOLOGY 


Why people behave as they do. 

What makes a personality? 

How to get along with other people. 

What are the best methods of self-improvement? 
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XI. PLrant AND ANIMAL LIFE 


How plants live and why they are valuable. 

How animals behave and how they are trained. 
What has been learned about birds and insects. 
What has been learned about fish and marine life. 


XII. SocrtaLt CHANGES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


What factors help, and what factors hinder, social progress? 

What are the important trends in modern civilization? 

What are the significant facts about American life today? 

By what qualities are Americans best known? 

How the status of women is changing. 

How modern styles, manners, and conventions developed and where 
they are leading us. 

What our political, social, and fraternal organizations are doing. 

How problems of social welfare are being solved. 

What are the problems of modern city life? 

What are the problems of rural life? 


XIII. PEOPLES AND PLACES 


How exploring expeditions are organized and why. 

Where to find interesting places abroad. 

Where to find interesting places in the United States. 

Who are the world’s most interesting peoples? 

How customs vary in different countries and change with the times. 


XIV. CRIME 


How criminals of various types operate. 

How crimes are being detected and prevented. 

How to improve our courts and court procedure. 

How our criminals are treated and with what success. 

What are the evils of prohibition and how can they be reduced? 


XV. SEx 
What about our public morals? 
How modern problems of marriage and divorce are being dealt with. 
What are the facts concerning eugenics and birth control? 
Do men treat women fairly in business and in the professions? 
XVI. EpucATION 


What we are learning about the training of young children. 


ary education? 
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What is happening to the college and higher education? 

How vocational guidance and training is reducing the number of mis- 
fits. 

Should adults go on learning, and how? 

What is the meaning of culture? 


XVII. RELIGION 


What is the place of religion in the world today? 
Why and how is the church being critized? 
How superstitions and beliefs may be explained. 


XVIII. LirERATURE AND THE ARTS 


What are the good and bad effects of reading? 

How modern writers write. 

What are the policies and effects of the modern newspaper? 
How language and conversation are changing. 

How arts and art crafts are practiced and enjoyed. 

How American buildings and cities might be made more artistic. 
How great music is produced and what great music does. 

How movies are made and what they may become. 

What is happening to the theater? 


XIX. RECREATION 


What are the recent developments in sports? 
How to enjoy travel and outdoor life,-and why. 
How people spend their leisure and why they like their particular 
hobbies. 
XX. THE Home 


. How to get along with relatives. 

. How parents should and should not treat their children. 

. What makes a successful marnage? 

. How to make the home garden a success. 

. How to care for the family car. 

. How to improve methods of household management and food prepara- 
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Form C 
DATA BLANK 


Please fill each of the following blanks completely and accurately: 


I. 
2. 


2. 
4. 


Io. 


Il. 


I2. 


13. 


Name 
Address 


Ages Male. Female_ 

How many years of schooling have you actually completed?_______. grades, 
years high school, ______years college, _______postgraduate 

work. 


. In what department or subject have you done most of your college work? 


. What is your father’s occupation?P__ 
. Describe the nature of your own occupation as clearly as you can in the fol- 


lowing space. 


. Where have you lived most of your life? _____large city, ____ suburb 


of a large city, _______small city, _____small town, ______country. 


. About how much time do you spend each week in reading things you do not 


have to read on account of your daily work or business or school assign- 
ments? 
________less than 1 hour, _____from 1 to 2 hours, __.___from 2 to 4 
hours, _______from 4 to 8 hours, __.____from 8 to 12 hours, ______more 
than 12 hours. 
Where do you get your books or magazines? 
From From 
book clubs ___friends 
_______public libraries ______special reference libraries 

_book stores publishers’ associations 

hool or college libraries 
circulating or rental libraries 
_club libraries a ee ar eee 

List below the titles of all the books you read last week. Write the name of 
the libraries they came from, if you read any library books. 








Books LIBRARIES 


What magazines do you read most regularly each month?_ 


What newspapers do you read daily?_ 





SOV CUES EC RC an a ss TOS 


Please be sure to fill out this page. Then return the whole pamphlet to the per- 
son who gave it to you. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
1116 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBIT D 


Form D is the same as Form C except for the addition of two 
topics. It is the form to be used in obtaining reading-interest pat- 
terns from most groups. Explicit directions concerning its use will 
be found in chapter v. Chapter vii discusses various technical ques- 
tions concerning the validity, reliability, and interpretation of data 
obtained by this form as compared with data obtained by Forms 
A or B. 


Form D 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST TO READ ABOUT? 


On the following pages you will find a list of questions discussed in maga- 
zines and books. The questions have to do with real things: they do not repre- 
sent poetry or novels or stories, which you may like to read better. Also, the 
questions do not cover the books or articles that tell you how to do some particu- 
lar thing, like flying an aeroplane, or making a dress, or hooking up a radio. 

In order to show which questions you are most interested in reading about, 
please follow the directions below as carefully as you can. 

Look over the entire list of questions rapidly, to get a general idea of what 
they are about. Then go back and consider each question in order. If the first 
question is one you think would be very interesting to read about, place a cross 
(X) in the space to the left. If it seems to be of merely average interest or if you 
cannot easily decide whether it is interesting or not, do not mark it at all. If it 
is not interesting, mark it zero (0). Then do the same with the other questions. 
In general, the number of questions you do not mark at all (those of some but 
not much interest) should be about the same as those you mark X oro. 

A good way to decide whether a question is interesting or not is to ask your- 
self whether you would like to read about it right away, if you had at hand a 
book or magazine article about it. If you would, then mark it with a X, as 
interesting. If you are not sure, or if you would probably delay reading it for 
some time, leave it blank. But if you think you probably would not read about 
the question no matter how much time you had, then mark it o, as not inter- 
esting. 
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J. INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


. For what qualities are typical people important? 
. How people of legend and history really lived. 


How well-known leaders of industry won their fame. 


. How successful business men and women made their success. 

. How great politicians and statesmen became great. 

. How scientists make their great discoveries. 

. Why certain artists and musicians are popular. 

. What some well-known authors are really like. 

. How successful actors and actresses win their publics. 

. Why educators and religious leaders have started world-movements. 
. How kings and queens and social leaders win renown. 

. Why certain soldiers and sailors became heroes. 

. What makes a good sportsman? 


II. THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
What government policies are questionable? 
What problems of the federal government are most acute? 
What are the issues in American party politics? 
What are the troublesome problems of state and city governments? 
How to improve our laws and our obedience to law. 
What problems beset the American citizen? 


III. FoREIGN RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLITICS 
Does the United States know how to manage its foreign affairs? 
How other nations feel toward the United States? 
How foreign governments meet their political problems. 


IV. WAR AND PEACE 
How the next war may come upon us. 
How nations are preparing for war. 
What peace movements are accomplishing. 


V. BusINEss CONDITIONS 
How are business conditions in other countries? 
How to develop and conserve our natural resources. 
What makes industries prosperous? 
What determines prices and costs of living? 


VI. BusINEss ADMINISTRATION 
How big business is organized and directed. 
How our foreign trade is developing. 
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. How capital and labor can get together. 

. What are the present methods and values of insurance? 
. Are publicity and advertising worth the cost? 

. How marketing and sales methods have developed. 

. Is business becoming more or less crooked? 

. How various recent fortunes were made. 

. How to win personal success in business. 

. How to improve business management. 
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How the money market behaves and how it affects investments. 


VII. VALUES AND PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


How science helps society. 

How recent chemical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How recent mechanical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How recent electrical inventions work and why they are valuable. 
How modern science has made war terrible. 

How scientific facts and theories explain the world we live in. 

How primitive man became civilized. 


VIII. INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 


How is the automobile industry developing? 

What is happening in aviation? 

What are the recent developments in farming? 

What are the recent big achievements in engineering.? 

What recent changes have occurred in the mining and metal indus- 
tries? 

What are the recent gains in trades and manufacturing? 


IX. HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


How medical progress affects public health. 
How specific ills are prevented and cured. 


How to enhance personal beauty. 


xX. PSYCHOLOGY 


Why people behave as they do. 

What makes a personality? 

How to get along with other people. 

What methods of self-improvement are best? 
What is successful living and how is it done? 
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XI. PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


How plants live and why they are valuable. 
How animals behave and how they are trained. 
What has been learned about birds and insects? 
What do we know about fish and marine life? 


XII. Soctat CHANGES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


What factors make for and against social progress? 

Where is modern civilization headed? 

What are the significant facts about American life today? 

By what qualities are Americans best known? 

How the status of women is changing. 

How modern styles, manners, and conventions developed and where 
they are leading us. 

What our political, social, and fraternal organizations are doing. 

How problems of social welfare are being met. 

What are the problems of modern city life? 

What are the problems of rural life? 


XIII. PEOPLES AND PLACES 


How exploring expeditions are organized and why. 


Where to find interesting places in the United States. 
Who are the world’s most interesting peoples? 
How customs vary in different countries and periods. 


XIV. CRIME 


How criminals commit their crimes. 

How crimes are being detected and prevented. 

How to improve our courts and court procedure. 

How our criminals are treated and with what success. 

What are the evils of prohibition and how can they be reduced? 


XV. SEX 


What about our public morals? 

How modern problems of marriage and divorce are being dealt with. 
What are the facts concerning eugenics and birth control? 

Do men treat women fairly in ‘business and in the professions? 
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XVI. EDUCATION 


What do we know about the training of young children? 

What important changes are taking place in elementary and second- 
ary education? 

What is happening to the college and higher education? 

How vocational training reduces the number of misfits. 

Should adults go on learning, and how? 

What is the meaning of culture? 


XVII. RELIGION 


What is the place of religion in the world today? 
Why and how is the church being criticized? 
How superstitions and beliefs may be explained. 


XVIII. LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


What are the good and bad effects of reading? 

How modern writers write. 

What are the policies and effects of the modern newspaper? 
How language and conversation are changing. 

How arts and art crafts are practiced and enjoyed. 

How American buildings and cities might be made more artistic. 
How great music is produced and what great music does. 

How movies are made and what they may become. 

What is happening to the theater? 


XIX. RECREATION 


What are the recent developments in sports? 
How to enjoy travel and outdoor life, and why. 
How people spend their leisure and why they like their particular 
hobbies. 
XX. THE HOME 


How to get along with relatives. 

How parents should and should not treat their children. 

What makes a successful marriage? 

How to make the home garden a success. 

How to care for the family car. 

How to improve methods of household management and food prepa- 
ration. 
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Form D 
DATA BLANK 
Please supply the following information: 
1. Your name and address 
2. Your age: 
3. Male or female: ___ 
4. How many years of schooling have you actually completed?______ grades, 
years high school, _______years college, _______postgraduate 
work. 
5. In what department or subject have you done most of your college work? 
6. What is your father’s occupatione____ 
7. Describe the nature of your own occupation as clearly as you can in the fol- 


Io. 


It. 


I2. 


13. 


lowing space. 


. Where have you lived most of your life? ______large city, __._ suburb 


of a large city, ______small city, _______small town, ____country. 


. About how much time do you spend each week in reading things you do not 


have to read on account of your daily work or business or school assign- 
ments? 

______less than 1 hour, _.____ from 1 to 2 hours, 
hours, ______from 4 to 8 hours, ______from 8 to 12 hours, 
than 12 hours. 

Where do you get your books or magazines? 


__tfrom 2 to 4 
__more 

















From From 
book clubs ______friends 
public libraries special reference libraries 
book stores publishers’ associations 








______school or college libraries 

circulating or rental libraries 

______club libraries EA RE RE Ee OTE Se ET IO Oe 
List below the titles of all the books you read last week. Write the name of 
the libraries they came from, if you read any library books. 





Books LIBRARIES 


What magazines do you read most regularly each month?_ 


What newspapers do you read daily?_ 
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Please be sure to fill out this page. Then return the whole pamphlet to the per- 
son who gave it to you. 


GRADUATE}LIBRARY SCHOOL 
1116 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBIT E 


The following list of book titles was selected’ with reference to 
the twelve topics preferred by Milwaukee post-office employees 
(men). See chapter iv for further explanation. 


FIRST DECILE 
Topic 18. THE UNITED STATES’ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mowrer, P. S. The Foreign Relations of the United States 028.3-M93 


An introduction to a reading course on the subject published in the “Reading 
with a Purpose’’ series. 


Grssons, H. A. America’s Place in the World 327.73-G43 


“‘A brief discussion of America’s international relations—past, present, and 
future. The author considers this country justified in its policy of violation and 
insists upon security and prosperity as the cardinal aims of our foreign policy. 
He has a strong distrust of the League of Nations, the crux of the question of 
entrance being, in his words, ‘What do we get out of it?’ From this standpoint 
of agressive insistence on American rights, he considers our foreign policy and 
interests, our relations with Latin America, our activities in the Far East, the 
doctrine of the open door, our immigration policy, etc.” 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. The Stakes of Diplomacy 327-L76 

“‘A keen thinker emphasizes the tendency of the masses to ignore the real 
stakes of diplomacy, that is, the interests in concessions, markets, etc. ‘The 
common people,’ says Mr. Lippmann, ‘are apt to talk in terms of sentimental 
mysticism about such notions as the oppression of kindred peoples.’ ”’ 


Mowrer, P. 8S. Our Foreign Affairs 327.73-Mo3 

‘The book is written in no partisan spirit. The author favors closer relations 
with other nations of the world than the United States maintains, but he stands 
sponsor for no particular form of organization.” 


WEYL, W. E. American World Policies 327.73-W54 
“Today the nation stands in a position to contribute to the political progress 
of the world,” states the author. “Either it can cling hopelessly to the past 
vestiges of its policy of isolation or can launch out into imperialistic ventures, 
By Professor Miriam D. Tompkins, of Emory University, formerly Readers’ ad- 
viser to the Milwaukee Public Library. 
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or finally it can promote, as can no other nation, a policy of internationalism, 
which will bind together the nations in a union of mutual interest, and will 
hasten the peaceful progress of the economic and political integration of the 
world.” 


Topic 19. INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES 


ARNOT, R. P. Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors 375.8-A76 

“‘A study of the international relationships of Soviet Russia with the rest of 
the world, which is designed to give authoritative answers to such questions as 
‘Why did Great Britain break her trade treaty with the Soviet government?’ 
‘What is the connection between Russia and the nationalist revolution in China?’ 
‘How does Russia feel about the United States?’ ‘What are her policies regard- 
ing her near-eastern neighbors?’ ”’ 


Bowman, IsataH. The New World 910-B77 

“Designed to provide for the average citizen the background of information 
that is necessary to understand the main international questions of our time 
and to follow their development.” 


Grpspons, H. A. Nationalism and Internationalism 320.1-G44 

“A series of lectures delivered at the first session of the Institute for World 
Unity at Spring Acre, Maine. Dr. Gibbons’ book supplies the historical back- 
ground essential to the proper understanding of current events in Europe, Asia, 
and South America.” 


GrBBons, H. A. New Map of Asia (1900~-1919) 950-G44 

“A record, country by country, of the persistent encroachments of European 
powers upon Asia. Situation considered in connection with the Versailles 
Treaty.” 


PEFFER, NATHANIEL. The White Man’s Dilemma — 321.03—P37 

“‘The white man’s dilemma is the increasing economic burden of imperialism. 
Either the dominant powers must relinquish their control of the lands of the 
colored races and with it their control of the sources of raw materials, or they 
must face an expenditure of lives and money in defence of their territorial pos- 
sessions as serious as the results from loss of Empire.” 


Potter, P. B., and West, R. L. International Civics 341-P86i 


“This is the first attempt to present in book form the civics of world-relation- 
ships. The authors first describe the present world-organization into nations, 
dependencies, and colonies, and the growth of intercourse between them. They 
then discuss the fundamental problem of securing peace and justice among them, 
and finally indicate the path that must be followed to reach that goal, cul- 
minating in a discussion of the League of Nations.” 
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Topic 21. THe NEXT WAR 


BAKELESS, JOHN. The Origin of the Next War (a study in the tensions of the 
modern world) 327-B16 
“The author .... traces the ominous parallel between world-conditions 
prior to 1914 and the world-conditions today, focusing attention on the present 
sources of tension.” 


Hatt, N. F.; CHAFFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR.; and Hupson, M.O. The Next War 
172.4-H17 
Addresses given at a symposium on war held at Harvard University in 1924. 
The three subjects discussed are: “Science in War,” “The Conscription of 
Public Opinion,” ““The Stacking of the Cards.” 


IRWIN, WILL. The Next War (an appeal to common sense) 172.4-172 

“The race for armament, the methods and effects of carrying on warfare ‘by 
wholesale, not by retail,’ the economic, physical, and moral costs, and proposed 
ways to permanent peace, discussed by an experienced American war cor- 
respondent.” 


PaGE, Kirpy. Dollars and World Peace = 372-P13 

“‘A most timely book, it deals frankly and candidly with highly controversial 
questions that are at the very head of the question of that ‘next war’ which we 
are beginning to hear of with sinister frequency.” 


TOPIC 22. PREPAREDNESS 


ANGELL, NoRMAN. The Dangers of Half-Preparedness 327.73-L26d 

“The preparedness being advocated in this country is half-preparedness be- 
cause it has to do with arms only. What the other half of preparedness should 
consist of is the subject of the book.” 


MITCHELL, WILLIAM. Winged Defense (the development and possibilities of 
modern air power—economic and military) 623.74-M68 
The author, a former Milwaukean and at one time assistant chief of the 
United States air force, presents his arguments in favor of the development of 
our air defense. 


PALMER, J. M. Statesmanship or War 355-01-P17 

“‘General Palmer deals with the influence of military and naval armaments 
upon the problems of war and peace. ‘Offensive Armaments,’ he writes, ‘tend 
to provoke war. Defense armaments tend to conserve peace. The militarist 
who opposes the former and the pacifist who opposes the latter both stand in 
the way of ordered peace. The true path toward better world-organization lies 
in the median way between extremes of militarism and pacificism.’ ”’ 
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Woop, LEONARD. America’s Duty as shown by one military history (its facts 
and fallacies) 355-W87a 
“A resolute spirit, fair dealing, respect for the rights of others, earnest desire 
and effort for the peace of righteousness must go hand in hand with the moral 
and physical organization of our resources both in men and material, if our voice 
is to have the weight for peace which it should have.” 


TOPIC 27. PRICES AND CosTs oF LIVING 


CHASE, STUART. Tragedy of Waste 338-C48 

A vivid and absorbing story of our economic system. In his analysis of 
economic waste in American life the author specifies four main channels of leak- 
age: the first three entail the loss of man power through the production of 
nonessentials, through idleness, and through faulty methods of production and 
distribution; the fourth, through colossal waste of natural resources. * 


CHASE, STUART, and ScHLinkK, F. J. Your Money’s Worth 338-C48y 


“‘The two authors explain to the consumer something of what his dollar is 
doing and how he can get his money’s worth if he will make the effort.” 


Fripay, Davin. Profits, Wages, and Prices 338.5-F89 

Available facts and statistics concerning profits, wages, taxes, and prices have 
been assembled in such a way as to set them in orderly relation one to another 
and to disclose their causal interdependence. 


HowE, F. C. The High Cost of Living 3385.-H85 

‘“‘The reader is introduced to the outstanding facts bearing on the problem— 
the rapid increase in the price of food, its decreasing gross production, the dis- 
couragement of farmers, the rural exodus, and the alarming relative increase in 
tenant-farming under conditions making for exhaustions of the soil, under- 
production, and class division of society.” 


Topic 31. LABOR AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Fitcu, JoHN A. Capital and Labor 028.3—-F 543 

An introduction to a reading course in the subject prepared by the director 
of industrial courses at the New York School of Social Work for the ‘Reading 
with a Purpose” series issued. 


Arkins, W. E., and Lasswe.t, H. D. Labor Attitudes and Problems = 331-- 
A87 
In the early chapters, coal miners, steel workers, farmers, casual laborers, 
women operatives, and clothing workers are described in relation to their work 
and their employers. 
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The closing chapters give full recognition to the interests of the public in the 
controversy between capital and labor and the part that the community as a 
whole should play in bringing about a better adjustment. 


BEARD, Mary. Short History of the American Labor Movement 331.87-B36 

An excellent summary of American labor history which gives a clear impres- 
sion of the ups and downs of the movement from its beginning in the colonial 
period to the present time. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. The New World of Labor 331.8-E21 

“‘A survey of the industrial situation and of conditions of labor based on a 
trip around the world during 1922 and 1923 in which the author visited China, 
Japan, India, Russia, Germany, and the Ruhr, France, Italy, and Great Brit- 


cw, 19 


ain 


Haywarp, W. R., and JoHNson, G. W. Story of Man’s Work 331-H42 

This book presents clearly and compactly the closely related questions of 
why men work, how they worked in ancient times, and what influences have 
dominated the development of industry. 


WILLiaMs, WHITING. What’s on the Worker’s Mind = 331.8-W771 

Mr. Williams was an official in a large steel fabricating concern. He wished 
to fit himself to be an employment manager and thought it part of his prepara- 
tion to find out what it was like to be a workman. This book is an account of 
his adventures as a laborer in various industrial plants. 


Topic 42. ELECTRICAL INVENTIONS 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. Invention and Society 028.3-K11 

The author of this reading course in the “Reading with the Purpose” series 
is the director of the new Museum of Science and Industry, founded by Julius 
Rosenwald in Chicago. 


Grpson, C. R. Romance of Modern Electricity 621.3-G442 

A popular and comprehensive history of discoveries in electricity and ac- 
counts of many of the uses. Includes chapters on wireless telephony and teleg- 
raphy and material on the inner nature of electrical phenomena. 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR (ed.). A Popular History of American Invention (2 

vols.) 608-K11 

An account in narrative form and in non-technical language of the origin and 
development of the principal inventions. 

The first volume tells the story of American railroads, canals, steamships, 
trolley-cars, automobiles, aeroplanes, printing, typewriters, telegraph, cable, 
telephone, radio, photography, motion picture, phonograph, steam engine, 
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electric motor, and electric light. The second volume gives the history and ex- 
ploitation of the great material resources of the country and tells of the changes 
in manufacturing which have been brought about by inventions. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Peaks of Invention 608-L48 

Illustrated stories related briefly but with scientific accuracy of the develop- 
ment and perfection of many great inventions, among them the submarine 
cable, radio and telephone, the lighthouse, steamship and locomotive, the sub- 
marine and aeroplane. 


TOPIC 53. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF SPECIFIC ILLS 


Bascock, R. H. Your Heart and How To Take Care of It  616.1-B11 

A book for the layman on the laws of health as applied to the heart. An intro- 
ductory chapter stressing the importance of intelligent care of the heart is fol- 
lowed by discussions of specific diseases, their prevention and treatment. 


Casot, R. C. Layman’s Handbook of Medicine  616.C11 

Chapter I gives the essentials of anatomy and physiology. This is followed 
by: diseases of the respiratory system; diseases of the heart and arteries; dis- 
eases of the gastrointestinal tract; etc. 


CoPELAND, Royal S. Health Book 616.C78 

“In Part One are included the emergencies you are liable to meet... .. Part 
Two is devoted to women’s ailments. It is intended to give you such knowledge 
of each disease as a layman should have. Part Three includes a lot of general 
information which every person should possess.” 


JACKSON, JOSEPHINE AGNES, and SALISBURY, HELEN M. Outwiiting Our Nerves 
616.8-J13 
Outwitting our nerves both by understanding the explanations of nervous- 

ness as given by psychoanalysts and physicians and by living outside of one’s 

own thoughts. Sensible, readable, and helpful. 


Topic 54. PERSONAL HYGIENE 


FISHBEIN, Morris. The Human Body and Its Care 028.3-F53 

A reading course prepared by a well-known writer and lecturer on medical 
subjects for the use of all persons anxious to maintain or gain health. It is pub- 
lished in the “Reading with a Purpose”’ series. 


CLENDENING, LoGan. The Human Body 612-C62 

““A joyous presentation of things known and thus far believed about the hu- 
man body. The book is written with the historical approach. It presents an 
outline of physiology, makes clear the structure of the body, and mechanism of 
the stomach, the heart, the lungs, and the circulation. Dr. Clendening shows 
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how the human being with a proper appreciation of his body may derive from 
it a considerable amount of satisfaction, of comfort, and of pleasure, and also 
how he may avoid much of the discomfort and disease that not infrequently 
assails him. Concluding chapters concern analysis of these processes and of 
tissue repair.” 


FISHER, IRVING, and Fisk, E. L. How To Live 613-F53 

Mr. Fisher, who is a professor of political economy at Yale University, was 
at one time in very poor health, and it was predicted that he would never re- 
cover. However, through rest and careful attention to the laws of hygiene, he 
regained his health and became an ardent propagandist for healthful living. In 
collaboration with Dr. Fisk he gives some advice on such questions as air, food, 
poisons, and bodily activity. 
HaccarpD, H.W. What You Should Know about Healthand Disease 613-H14 

“After a consideration of normal physiology, discussing each one of the sys- 
tems and important organs of the human body, Doctor Haggard provides chap- 
ters on intelligence, posture, fatigue, body temperature, and the effect of climate, 
reproduction, growth and development, and venereal disease. The book is as 
soundly informative as any volume of public health education thus far avail- 
able.”’ 


OspornE, O. T. What Everyone Ought To Know 613-081 

A recent book which discusses clearly and simply such topics as: nutrition, 
foods, diet, promotion of health, the mother, the child, exercise, infection, 
poisons, the skin. 


Topic 77. INTERESTING PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Austin, Mary. Land of Little Rain Q17.5—-229 

This book describes with unusual fidelity the marvels of the desert, the 
strange birds and beasts and flowers, the Indian, the greaser, and the gold- 
hunter. 


Eppy, CLypE. Down the World’s Most Dangerous River 917.8-E21 

“Interest in the Colorado River has been so much increased by the imminent 
building of the Boulder Dam that Mr. Eddy’s book is timely for both its fascina- 
tions and its information. Except for Major Powell’s account of his first journey, 
which has long been one of the classics of adventure, it perhaps exceeds any 
other work about the Colorado River in its power to make the reader realize and 
visualize what a terrific engine of destruction the stream is.” 


Grey, ZANE. Tales of Lonely Trails 917.8-G 

Interesting personal experiences in the Grand Canyon and in the desert and 
mountains of the Southwest, containing lively accounts of roping lions and 
hunting turkeys and bears. 
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NICOLAY, HELEN. Our Capital on the Potomac 917.5-N64 

A most unusual description of Washington in that it is a chatty and readable 
sort of history, drawing from gossip and legend as well as from archives. The 
account is written by the daughter of one of Lincoln’s two personal secretaries. 


Morey, M. W. Carolina Mountains 917.56-M86 


The author gives us, first, word pictures of the physical beauties of the coun- 
try in consecutive seasons, and then some solid information about forest preser- 
vation, early settlers, etc. 


Kitcuin, W. C. Wonderland of the East 917.4-K62 


Interesting sketches of sundry motor-car journeys which give an excellent 
idea of the lake and mountain region of New England and eastern New York. 


Stuck, Hupson. Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled 917.98-S93 


“‘A record of sled journeys over the winter trails in the interior of Alaska, 
chiefly in the great valley of the Yukon and its tributaries. On one hand, it isa 
skilfully drawn picture of icebound regions in all their silent majesty .... ; on 
the other, it is a testimonial to the strength of hardy and adventurous men and 
their dogs in meeting courageously the deprivations and hardships of unyielding 
ice and snow.” 


TOWNSHEND, R. B. Tenderfoot in New Mexico 917.89-T75 


Fascinating reminiscences of an Englishman’s early days in Western America, 
describing his life as a trader in a small village in New Mexico, hunting in the 
Sierras, prospecting for gold, and other interesting occupations. 


Topic 81. DETECTION AND PREVENTION OF CRIME 


Darrow, C. W. Crime: Its Cause and Treatment 365-D22 


“A terse, intelligent discussion of the subject in all the phases, in a style 
easily read and understood. Mr. Darrow believes that the criminal is a human 
machine which does not work properly and that crime is the natural result of 
existing social conditions; that punishment should be based not on the old idea 
of vengeance, nor on making the punishment fit the crime, but on remedial 
measures similar to those used in our probation and parole systems.”’ 


Gopwin, G. S. Cain, or The Future of Crime 364-Gs59 


‘““A study of the problem of the treatment of criminals.”’ The author at- 
tempts to define crime and the characteristics of the criminal in the light of 
past and present theories. He then takes up the history of punishment and pris- 
on conditions, with a brief account of the studies of modern scientists in relation 
to the physical and mental makeup of the criminal. The discoveries of modern 
science and their probable effect upon crimes of tomorrow conclude the book. 
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HENDERSON, G. C. Keys to Crookdom 364-H489 

The author shows the different types of criminal in action—automobile 
thieves, burglars, bandits, swindlers, murderers. etc.; taking up each class of 
offender separately and analyzing his methods, motives, and mentality. The 
book also describes the way the police work and methods of crime detection. 


THomson, B. H. My Experiences at Scotland Yard 1923 352.2-T48 

Sir Basil Thomson was head of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard from 1913 to 1921, and his experiences cover British secret service 
activities during the World War. 

You will find his book both entertaining and informing, exciting and amusing. 


Topic 108. TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


Coxtiins, DALE. Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks Round the World g10o-C71 


The story of the first motor-boat voyage around the world. Most of the 
journey was off the regular tourist routes, and it is to the unusual happenings 
in out-of-the-way places that the author gives most attention. 


Foster, H. L. Beach Comber in the Ortent = 915-F 75 


Mr. Foster’s descriptions are colorful and vivid, and he brings a glamor of 
romance over the little kingdoms nestling in the Orient. 


FRANCK, H. A. Vagabond Journey around the World 190.4-F82 

A picturesque and extremely readable account of a young man’s experiences 
in working his way, with money only for photographic materials, across the 
Atlantic and through Europe, India, and Japan. 


GARSTIN, CROSBIE. The Coasts of Romance 916.1-G24 

“Taking passage on a steamship from Tilburn on the Thames, Mr. Garstin 
journeyed southward, and during a cruise of Mediterranean ports and the lands 
adjacent thereto, he visited Gibraltar, Algeciras, Tangier, Casablanca, Fez, 
Cadiz, and other places in Europe and Africa. The record of the travels he sets 
down vividly and picturesquely from chapter to chapter of a volume that is 
racy with the mingling of fact and imagination.” 


LonpDoNn, JACK. Cruise of the Snark 910.4-L84 

Jack London’s account of how he, with his wife, their friend Roscoe, an engi- 
neer, a steward, and a cabin boy, sailed in a forty-foot-long boat for eighteen 
months among the islands of the South Sea. You will be interested in his de- 
scriptions of the natives of the islands—their manner of living, their sports, and 
their friendliness to the visitors. 


PowELL, E. A. Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim 916.P879 


Deals with areas of Africa which are comparatively unknown—Abyssinia and 
Madagascar, with passing glimpses of Somaliland, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar, and 
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the Comoro Islands—a background of history and customs given with comments 
of politics and economic conditions. 


PowELL, E. A. By Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne  915-P88 
“Fascinating travel book describing a journey through Constantinople, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia.” 


THOMAS, LOWELL. Beyond Khyber Pass = 915.81-T 45 

Adventures and observations of the author and his camera man on a motor 
trip through Khyber Pass, the jealously guarded gateway to India, into the 
wilds of Afghanistan. A vivid description of manners and customs of wild and 
little-known peoples. Excellent illustrations. 


EXHIBIT F 


Exhibit F contains two forms used to discover whether general 
readers are more disposed to express interest in the details or the 
generalities of a given subject. In Form F, a number of different sub- 
jects are represented by three questions each, in order that various 
groups of readers may select the question of most interest concerning 
each subject. Form F, similarly contains three topics pertaining to 
each subject and differing in degree of generality. By comparing re- 
turns on the two forms, it was possible to determine whether the ques- 
tion or the topic is the more interesting way of presenting a subject 
and how general a subject is most appealing. 

A discussion of the data obtained by means of this form appears 
in chapter vii. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


In the progress of a current study, it has become important to find out to 
what extent a reader’s interest depends upon the way in which a topic is stated. 
It will help us greatly in this connection if you will read over each of the groups 
of topics shown below and mark them “1,” “‘2,”’ and “3.”’ Place “‘1”’ before the 
topic you consider most appealing, “‘2’’ before the topic next most appealing, and 
“3”? before the least appealing. 


Form F, 


. ____What outstanding people are like. 
. ___.What qualities of different kinds of people are important? 
. ___Are most American business men Babbitts? 


@O NH FH 


IT. 1. ___.What the United States government does. 
. ___What is the matter with the Democratic party? 


3. ___.What government policies are questionable? 


NY I 


III. 1. ____ Does the United States know how to manage its foreign affairs? 
2. ____Are international politics improving? 
3. ___Has American purchase of land made Mexico poor? 


IV. 1. ___-How the next war may start. 
2. ____How trade rivalries lead to war. 
3. ___Is the world becoming more peaceable? 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


XII. 1 


XIIT. 


XIV. 


XV. 
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. ___What are the recent business developments in Canada? 
2. ___What conditions are best for business? 
. ___.What business conditions are like in other countries. 


. ___Is American advertising honest? 
2. ___How advertising and publicity are developing. 
. ___.How modern business is administered. 


. ____.What are the values and problems of science? 
2. ___.What are the values of chemistry? 
. ___.How rayon is produced. 


. ____How industrial sciences have developed. 
2. .___How the new Ford is affecting the automobile industry. 
. ___What are the recent developments in the automobile industry? 


How specific ills are treated. 





2. ___What we are learning about health and hygiene. 
. ___How leprosy is being stamped out. 


. ___How to get along with other people. 
2. __._How to be a good listener. 
3. _—What is psychology worth? 


. ___.How animal-eating plants capture their prey. 
2. ___.What do we know about plants and animals? 
. _.__How plants live. 


. ___Why American women are unique. 
2. ___How the status of woman has changed. 
3. __—How society changes. 


. ___.What and where are the interesting peoples and places? 
2. ___How exploring expeditions are organized, and why. 
. _.__How an explorer selects his men. 


. ___.What are the modern problems of crime? 
. ____How the blackmailer plies his trade. 
. ____How criminals of various types operate. 


. ___What about eugenics and birth control? 
2. ___What are the modern sex problems? 
. ___Are ten children too many? 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XX. 


If. 


Til. 


IV. 1 


VI. 
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. —_.What we are learning about the training of young children. 
2. ___-How to teach self-control to young children. 
. ___What is happening in education today? 


. ____How the sorcerer works. 
2. ___What is happening to religion and superstitious beliefs? 
3. ___How superstitions and beliefs may be explained. 


1. ____Does reading discourage individual thinking? 
2. ___What are the good and bad effects of reading? 
3. ———Are literature and art still vigorous? 


. ____How to make the most of recreation. 
2. ___How to enjoy travel. 


____How to make sight-seeing a fine art. 


_____How to meet the problems of the home. 


. ___Are rich relations more troublesome than poor ones? 


____How to get along with relatives. 


Form F, 


____Interesting personalities. 


2. ___Typical personalities. 


___The practical man and his world. 


. ___._United States government. 


Criticism of the Democratic party. 





3. Criticism of government policies. 


1. ____United States’ foreign affairs. 


Foreign relations and foreign politics. 





3. —__American purchase of Mexican land. 


_____ Trade rivalries that lead to war. 


. _._War and peace. 


____ The next war. 


____Business conditions abroad. 
___Development of Canadian business. 
____ Business conditions. 


. ___.Honesty in advertising. 
. ___Advertising and publicity. 
. ___Business administration. 
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VII. 


VIt. 


IX. 1 


XII. 


XIII. 


XV. 


XVI. 1 
2. ____Education. 
3. _—_—Child-training. 
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Values and problems of science. 


2. ___Chemical inventions. 


Manufacture of rayon. 





. ___Industrial science. 
2. ___Effect of the new Ford on the automobile industry. 
3. —__Developments in the automobile industry. 


Prevention and treatment of specific ills. 





. ___ Health and hygiene. 
. ___Future of leprosy. 


. ___A good listener. 


Psychology. 
Getting along with other people. 








Plant life. 
Tricks of animal-eating plants. 








. ____ Plant and animal life. 


Unique position of American women. 





2. ___The changing status of women. 
3. Social changes and social problems. 


Peoples and places. 





. _.___Exploration and discovery. 
3. —___Byrd’s choice of men. 


. ___Crime. 





Capital punishment. 


. ____Detection and prevention of crime. 


. __.Eugenics and birth control. 


Sex. 





3. _—__Advantages of large families. 


Teaching self-control to children. 





. ___ Superstitions and beliefs. 


Sorcery. 





. ___Religion and beliefs. 
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XVIII. 1. Dangers of reading too much. 

2. —__Use and abuse of reading. 
3. —~--Literature and the arts. 

XIX. 1. ___Recreation. 
2. ___Travel and outdoor life. 
3. —__Fine art of sight-seeing. 

XX. 1. ___The home. 

2. ___Rich relatives. 


. ___Getting along with relatives. 
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EXHIBIT G 


DEVELOPMENT OF A FORMULA FOR CALCULATING THE 
RELIABILITY OF A GROUP SCORE FOR A TOPIC 
IN THE READING-INTEREST CHECK-LIST 


Let =the number of persons in the group. 
Let ¢=the number of topics in the check-list. 


Let a, b,c, . .. . , m=the individual persons in the group. 
Let ~, 9,7, ...., ¢=the individual topics. 
Let ap, Gg, dr, .... , a@g=the rating by individual a of topics p,g,7,...., 


t, respectively. 
Let Sa=the sum of the ratings of individual a on all topics. 
Let rn _n=the correlation between the group scores of two random halves of 


2 2 
the group. 
Let o,=the standard deviation of the group scores on all topics. 
Let 3p, Sq, S7,...., S¢=the total rating by all individuals in the group 
of topics p, g, 7,...., t, respectively—in other words, the group score for 
each topic. 


Further, let us assume that the mean of the ratings of each individual on the 
entire check-list is equal to that of each of the other individuals in the group, 
and that the standard deviation of each individual’s rating is equal to that of 
each of the other individuals in the group. This assumption is a close approxi- 
mation to the truth. 





Then, 
Za_2b_ 2c | _ am 
a a Se: a 
Hence, 
La=Lb=Ze+-+++ = Dn. 
Also, 
e- 7) f2b?_ (2b\?7_ -72-(# 
i it) Net i) “NG t 
But since 


La=Zb=Ie= --++ =X, 
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Then, 
2@?= Dh?= Ter? +++- = =n’, 


Now the mean square deviation, that is, the square of the standard error, of 
the group score for topic equals 


n| cet tek on ts “+++ +05) _ (2) 


nN n* 


|= Gt opt +m" 


Then, for all the topics, the average mean square deviation of a group score 
equals 


(ag+b+ ++-- +nj)— CPs att ost one +nj)— EP? 5 see 


t 
2 2 ‘ (xt)? 
Piha eae @) 
(Sar--Of +++ + Ent)— eens 


t 
But since 


Da?#= Db? = ecco = Dy? ; 


then equation (1) may be written: Average mean square deviation for a topic 
score equals 


nn [Cert Cart --- +H" 
But 
Lp=aptbhet -++> +My, 
and 
Lg=Agtbgt .... +m. 
Therefore, 


(Dp)?=ag tet «°° > bgt ragbyt+ 2agcpt+ °° ++ +2(n—1) pnp 
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and | 
(Zq)*=agthet .... mgt 2dgbgt 2dglgt .... +2(m—1)gMy . 
Hence, 


(Zp)?-+ (2q)?+ ++ > + (St)? = Ta?+ Dh7+ + + + + 2n?+22ab+ 22ac 
+ s++++22(n—1)n. 











But 
(Fo) ates 
oes) EE PED 2 BY 
So 
Bab=r—2n0-+ on) (1—7qp) « (2) 


Let us call the average intercorrelation between the ratings of individuals, 7,;. 
Then, 


(Sp) (Bq) ee + (B= Ent n(n—2) rane S2P (—r) | | 


Now equation (2) becomes: Average mean square deviation of a group score 
for a topic equals 


nin? — Zn? — (n—1) | rake Cn (x =r) 
a aaa (3) 
gs ee ee ee 
t Pp 
nin-+n(n— tr) rier S2P (1 =r) =" ny 


and 


toz-+n 
an? = 





Cor it (n— Deed 


n[t-+ (n—1)rr] 
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_ Hence, equation (3) becomes: 


nino n(n)? _ nto? —_ _o; n(n)? 


ee ON 


t on  €#  tmit(n—x)rq] n ? 











_ ntoz—ti+(n—1)rylo2 | es toz(1— 1) 
dat t(n—arelonlt+(n—aral 


Now to express this equation in terms of rn »: 


non 
e~- 


Pal llorteok 2+ Hoenig tlachert se HomadPb 





_Hlomnlictdck oes tat Hecke +s Oo 


+latet ++ (naa) p— Pat eet Felon ah zi Mle, +dyt - 


oeee +2 (n—1)(LO+d+ +--+ +2 
bie eee reer re 


+e? (dotdet oes tegen Hebd t oes tm)? ae 


But 
[agteyt s+ ++ +(m—r)pl(bptdyt +++ +mp)t +++ Hlartert ++: 
+(n—1) (bi +d,+ ++ ++ +m) 
= Opbytdgdyt ee (n—1) ppt oes tabtadst +++ + +(n—1) 
= Dab+Dad+ +++: +2(n—1)n 


= rata OO (1-1ra)+ sieeve Frid OO [1-F(n-1)n] 





=(2) raze OO” (ord 
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F urthermore, 
t 


[Bat Bep +++ +2Qn—1)P 
: i? 


Ban 2) 7 a eA)? 
t 


+aicit ++: +(n— it 2016+ Sones 2(m—3):(m—1)+ 
t 
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Since the expansion of the other standard deviation gives the same expres- 


sion, then 
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Therefore, the average mean square deviation of a group score for a topic 


equals 
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EXHIBIT H 


A FORMULA FOR PREDICTING THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
THE TOPIC SCORES OBTAINED FROM TWO SAMPLES 
OF THE SAME GROUP 


In equation (4) in the previous exhibit the expression was given for the corre- 
lation between the topic scores computed from two random halves of the same 
sample, the entire sample being made up of ” persons. This expression was: 
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~ Fil 
2 I 


esa (a) 
2 2 r+(2—1 Jr 


By the same inductive development it is apparent that the expression for 


1n+n, the correlation between the topic scores of two samples, each composed 
of m persons is: 


NT, 


"EG Dra " 
But from equation (4), 
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Substituting this value for 7:1 in equation (6), we obtain: 
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Simplified, this expression becomes: 
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EXHIBIT I 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING THE SIZE OF THE SAMPLE NECES- 
SARY TO OBTAIN A CORRELATION OF .89 BETWEEN THE TOPIC 
SCORES OBTAINED FROM TWO RANDOM HALVES OF THE 
SAMPLE. 


Equation (4) in Exhibit G gives the expression for the correlation between 
the topic scores computed from two random halves of the same sample, the en- 
tire sample being made up of ” persons. This expression was: 
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Now, if it is desired that rn » be equal to .89, we may substitute .89 and 


2 2 
solve for nn: 
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But the correlation r computed from the halves of the sample already ob- 
tained, expressed in terms of the number of returns already received, m,, is: 
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Substituting this value for 7,; in equation (8), 
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2r 
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Simplifying, 
I—? 
r= 8.09 1, (27) . (0) 
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EXHIBIT L 
SUMMARY TABLE OF DECILE RATINGS—3 
Obtained from Groups Selected According to Size of Community, Age, and Amount of Time Spent in Reading per Week 


Legend.—The figures in the table show in which tenth of the list each topic is placed by each group 
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EXHIBIT M 


GROUPS SAMPLEDt 
(As of January 1, 1931) 





of Schooling Groupings Sex 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
Librarians (1 group) 


Milwaukee Public Library Women* 
Teachers (11 groups) 
16 Chicago supervisors and principals Women* 
16 Chicago supervisors and principals Men* 
16 High-school teachers Women 
16 High-school teachers Men 
16 English teachers Women 
16 Science teachers Men 
16 Mathematics teachers Men and women* 
16 Elementary teachers Women 
16 Teachers over 39 years of age Men and women 
16 Teachers under 26 years of age Men and women 
16 Instructors, Stevens Point State Teachers Col- 
lege Men and women* 
Students 
Graduate students (3 groups) 
16 University of Minnesota Women 
16 University of Chicago Women 
16 University of Chicago Men 
College students (43 groups) 
12 Cleveland School of Education, Western Re- 
serve University Women 
12 Students who read most Women 
12 Students who read least Women 
12-16 Cornell College Women* 
12-16 Cornell College Men* 
12-16 Hamline University Women . 
12-16 Hamline University Men 
12-16 Students who read most Women 
12-16 Students who read least Women 
State University of Iowa 
16 Medical students Men 
16 Commercial students Women 
16 Commercial students Men 
16 Engineering students Men* 
16 Education students Women 
12-16 Iowa Wesleyan University Women* 
12-16 Iowa Wesleyan University Men* 


' * Means that the group was not large enough to be reliable. 


t The additional groups empied from January to May, 1931, consist of some fifty groups, represent- 
ing men and women graduates of private colleges, state universities, and teachers colleges, grouped ac- 
cording to vocation, geography, age, and other factors. 
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15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
I2 
I2 
I2 
I2 
I2 
I2 
I2 
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GROUPS SAMPLED—Continued 


Groupings 


University of Minnesota 

Senior students in education 
Senior students in education 
Junior students in education 
Junior students in education 

Who read most 

Who read least 

Who have lived in cities 

Who have lived in small towns 

Who use rental libraries 

Who use college library 
Freshmen in education 

Oldest group 

Youngest group 

Who read most 

Who read least 
Freshmen in education 
Freshmen in agriculture 

Who have lived in cities 

Who have lived in the country 
Freshmen in agriculture 

Who have lived in cities 

Who have lived in the country 

Who use book stores 


Simpson College 
Simpson College 


University of Chicago 
College of Education 
College of Education 


HicuH-ScHoot StupEnts (5 groups) 
University of Chicago High School 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston Township High School 


VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL STUDENTS (12 groups) 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Students in commerce 
Students in commerce 
Students 21 years of age or less 
Students 27 years of age or more 


Students who read 2 hours or less per week 
Students who read 8 hours or more per week 


Milwaukee Vocational School 
Students with 10 years of schooling 
Students with 12 years of schooling 


Students who read 2 hours or less per week 
Students who read 8 hours or more per week 


Sex 


Women 
Men 

Women 
Men 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Men 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Men 

Men 

Men 


397 


Men and women* 


Women 
Men* 


Women 
Men 


Men 
Women 
Men 
Women 
Men 


Men* 
Men* 
Men* 
Men* 
Men* 
Men* 
Men* 
Women* 
Women* 
Women* 
Women* 


Women* © 
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GROUPS SAMPLED—Continued 


Groupings 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WoRKERS (27 groups) 


Housewives, college graduates 
Housewives, high-school or less 
Housewives, Meriden, Conn. 
Businessmen, Woodstock, Va. 


Milwaukee post-office employees 
Milwaukee prisoners 


Italian-American Civic Club (Meriden, Conn.) 
Merchants (Meriden, Conn.) 

Foremen (Meriden, Conn.) 

Skilled mechanics (Meriden, Conn.) 

Female clerks (Meriden, Conn.) 


Chicago telephone operators and supervisors 
Oldest group, ages 20-49 
Youngest group, ages 15-21 


Vermont farmers 

Factory workers (selected) 
Factory workers (unselected) 
Factory workers (unselected) 


Cleveland Night Schools (adult education) 
o read most 
Who read least 


Cleveland skilled laborers 
Cleveland domestic servants 
Who read most 
Who read least 


Waiters, San Francisco, Cal. 
Waitresses, San Francisco, Cal. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO READ ABOUT 


Sex 


Women 
Women 
Women 
Men 


Men 
Men 


Men 


Women* 


Men 
Women 


INDEX 


Adult education: agencies for, 32; use of 
data by, 107, 191, 193 

Adult reading, social importance of, 187 f. 

Age, interests due to, 97 ff. 


Agencies concerned with selection of read- 
ing for particular groups, 66 


America, group interests in, 54 


American customs and institutions, group 
interests in, 62 


Amusement, as a function of reading, 2 

Analysis: of reading, bases for, 4f.; of 
periodical literature, 151 ff.; of topics, 
evaluated, 165 f. 

Applications, summary statement, xxvi, 
30 ff. See also Recommendations 


Assumptions: made by reading agencies, 
5; implied in use of circulation data, 
36f.; involved in methods of investi- 
gations used, 148 ff. 


Authors, recommendations concerning, 
189 

Automobile industry, group interests in, 
53 

Aversions, women agree more closely con- 
cerning, 73 


Aviation, group interests in, 54 


Background of the study, xvii ff. 

Bibliography, x 

Biography: popularity of, xxvf., 47 ff., 
difference of group interest in, 49 


Book selection: limitations of conven- 
tional methods, 35 f.; interest data ap- 
plied to, sof. 


Book trade. See Booksellers, Publishers 

Books, selected for and from a library, 66 

Booksellers, use of data by, xxix, 105 ff., 
189 

Business, low feminine interest in, 73 


Business students versus medical stu- 
dents, 86 ff. 


Chapters, arrangement of, ix 
Checking the sums in scoring topics, 116 f. 
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Check-lists: described 12f.; how to 
select, 111 f.; methods of construction, 
148 ff., 195; short and long forms, com- 
pared, 186, 198f., 156, 186, 198f.; 
exhibits of, 200 ff. 

Children’s reading: studies of, compared 
with studies of adult reading, 9; use of 
circulation data in, 37 


Child-training, group interests in, 54 f. 


Circulation data, difficulties in using for 
book selection, 36 f. 


Circulation versus reading interest, 46 


Civilization, problems of modern, group 
interests in, 59 


Classification of topics, 11; usefulness of, 
151 f., 162 ff.; rules for, 167 ff., 196 
Collaborators, ix f. 


College librarians, recommendations con- 
cerning, 107, 193 

College versus non-college men: interests 
compared 76 f.; women, interests com- 
pared, 78 f. 


Community, size of, as a factor of reading 
interest, 141 ff. 

Comparison: of reading interest and 
actual reading, 12; of reading interests 
of two groups, 21 {.; of group interests 
in single topics, 24; of group interests 
in related topics, 27. See also Correla- 
tion coefficients 


Completeness of check-list, 162 ff., 195 
Conclusions, 187 ff. 


Conditions affecting reading interests, 
122 ff, 


Correlation coefficients: meaning ex- 
plained, xxiv, 122 f.; used to show in- 
fluence of sex, 125{.; of difference in 
amount of schooling, 129 f.; of occupa- 
tion, 134 ff.; of geographical environ- 
ment, 140; of age, 142; of size of com- 
munity, 143; of amount of reading, 
145; used to test reliability of tech- 
niques, 177 

Criteria for selecting subtopics, 155 


Curriculum authorities, school and col- 
lege, recommendations concerning, 34, 


193 
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Deciles, how to rank topics by, 119 f. 

Definiteness of topics, how determined, 
156 ff., 195 

Dickerson, L. L., 7 


Differences in reading interest, 73 ff.; re- 
lated to differences in sex, 124 ff.; 
amount of schooling, 128 ff.; occupa- 
tion, 133 ff.; geographical environ- 
ment, 139ff.; size of community, 
141 ff.; age, 142; amount of reading, 
144 f. 

Difficulties in study of adult reading, 9 

Directions: for checking the list of topics, 
xxli; for obtaining patterns of group 
interest, 110 fi. 


Dishonesty in returns, 171 f. 
Duffus, R. L.: findings of, 7; on the place 


of books in a democracy, 65; on possi- 
bility of defining group interests, 67 


Economics, group interests in, 62 

Educational, applications: responsibili- 
ties of the library, 55 ff.; values, group 
interests in, 59. See also Applications 

Educators, recommendations concerning, 
190 

Environmental interests, 94 ff., 139 ff. 


Experiments to determine value of data 
for book selection, xxvii ff. 


Factors, of reading interest, xxiv, 14f., 
69 ff., 122 ff.; value to students of 
adult reading, 108; summary state- 
ment concerning, 146f.; determining 
reliability of group ratings, 175, 179 

Farmers, interests of, 22; versus trades- 
men, 86 f. 

Fiction, omitted from check-list, 149 

Findings, of the study as a whole, brief 
statement of, xxii, 187 ff 

Forms (see Appendix), merits of short and 
long forms compared, 186, 1098 f. 


Formula: to derive sigma values, 173; to 
predict split-half correlations, 177 {.; 
to calculate mean standard error for 
group scores, 179 f.; to determine size 
of reliable sample, 185 ff., 282 f. 


Gardens, group interests in, 55 

General reader, check-list prepared for, 
149 ff., 169 f., 196 

Generality of topics determined, 156 ff., 
195 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO READ ABOUT 


Genuine interests, do ratings express? 
171 f., 196 

Geographical environment, as a factor of 
reading interest, 139 ff. 

Government and politics, group interests 
in, 60 

Gray, W. S., xviii, 2 £., 6 

Group interests, directions for obtaining, 
110 ff 

Group samples, reliability of, 177 ff., 198 

Group scores, validity of, 173 f., 197 

Groups: defined, xix, 172, 197; brief list 
of, xxiii; unit of study, 10; interested 
in particular subjects, 41 ff.; range in 
size of, 67f.; directions for defining 
groups, 110 f.; how to sample, 112 f.; 
complete list of, 306 


Histograms, showing distribution of 
mean-topic scores, 158 

Historical subjects, omitted from check- 
list, 149 

Hofmann, Walter, 38 

Home-economics women, interests of, 20 f. 

PouSne versus telephone operators, 
89 fi. 

Humor, omitted from check-list, 149 


“Hygiene,”’ a topic of interest to all 
groups, 70 f. 


Importance of topics preferred by college 
versus non-college groups, 76 ff. 


- Individuals, librarians’ attention to, in 


relation to groups, xx 


eee conditions, group interests in, 

2 A 

Inspecting returns, 114 

Instructions, to persons checking list of 
topics, 113 

Interest in subjects versus reading inter- 
est, 24. See also Subjects, Topics, List 
of Tables 


Interests, directions for obtaining group 
interests, 110 ff. See also Topics 


International attitudes, a topic of inter- 
est to all groups, 70 f. 


International good will, group interests 
in, 31 


Labor problems, group interests in, 53 
Law and justice, group interests in, 60 
Leipzig program, 37 ff. 


INDEX 


Level of classification, 165 ff. 


Librarians, use of data by, 107. See also 
Public librarians 

Libraries, public: Leipzig program ap- 
plied to, 40; development of scientific 
studies of, 40 f. 


Library, patronage: groups chosen to 
illustrate, 42; demand versus reading 
interest, 46 f.; educational responsibili- 
ties of, 55; records. See also Circula- 
tion data 


Limitations of the study, xix ff., 10; of 
sources, xxi 


Magazine articles, classification of, 167 ff., 
196 

Marriage: group interests in, 26; men’s 
and women’s interest in, 75 

Medical versus business students, 86 ff. 


Men: topics appealing to all groups of, 
73 {.; college versus non-college, inter- 
ests compared, 76 f. 


Men of affairs, group interests in, 22 
Methods of scoring, validity of, 173 f., 197 
Morals, group interests in, 29 

Motives in reading, 4 f. 

Movies, group interests in, 28 


Newspapers, recommendations concern- 
ing, 189 

Number, of persons needed to sample a 
group, 113 


Objectivity of classification, 166 ff. 


Occupation, a factor of reading interest, 
82 f., 133 ff. 


Omissions from check-list, 149 f. 


Patterns of group interest, directions for 
obtaining, 110 ff., 121 


pe mee selected from Readers’ Guide, 

151 f. 

Personality, large feminine interest in, 74 

Politics, low feminine interest in, 74 

Previous studies, 6 

Prisoners, interests of, 16 

Problems of the study, vii, xviii, 1 ff., 8; 
of adult reading, 188 

Procedure: of study in brief, xxi ff., 10 f., 
in defining group interests, 121 

Psychology, use of data to students of, 108 
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Public libraries, recommendations con- 
cerning, 189, 191, 193 

Public opinion, data concerning, 33 

se use of data by, xxix, 31, 189, 
192 f. 

Purpose of the study. See Problems 


Ranking topics by deciles, 119 f. 

Ratings, validity of, 171 f., 197 

Readers: potential, need to identify, 35; 
“light” versus “heavy,” 102 ff. 

Readers’ adviser: use of data to, xxviii; 
attitude toward studies of reading 
needs, 41 

Readers’ Digest, as a source of topics, 149 

Readers’ Guide, as a source of topics, 151 

Reading: social significance of, 1 f., “‘to 
learn” versus “‘to forget,” 5; versus 
reading interest, 11; time spent in, as a 
factor of reading interest, 102 ff.; 
amount of, related to reading interest, 
188 

Recommendations, 187 ff. 

Recreatory reading, 187 f. 

Reliability of returns, 174 ff., 197 f.; of 
group interests, 67 

Returns: inspecting, 114; tabulating, 114; 
reliability of, 174 ff., 197 

Rules: for sampling Readers’ Guide, 153; 
for classification of topics, 167 f., 195 


Sampling: need for additional groups, 
vii f., xxii; of magazine articles to ob- 
tain topics, xxi, 10, 151 ff., 195; meth- 
ods of, 112 {f.; reliability of, 177 f. 

School librarians, use of data by, 107 

Schooling: topics appealing to all groups 
of same, 75; amount of, as factor of 
reading interest, 128 ff. 

Science, group interests in, 61 

Scoring: group returns on check-list, xxii, 
116; reliability of, 174 ff., 197; validity 
of, 173 {. 

Sections, of the check-list, not important, 
164 

Selecting the proper check-list, 111 f. 

Selection of books: by scores, xxvii; for 
and from a library, 66 

Sex: topics appealing to all groups of 
same sex, 72 f.; sex differences among 
college readers, 81 ff.; as a factor of 
reading interest, 124 ff. 
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Size of community as a factor of reading 
interest, 141 ff. 

Social ‘applications of the findings, viii, 
8 f., 190 

Sociology, use of data to students of, 108, 
190 

Specimen abstracts of articles sampled, 
154 

Sports, group interests in, 25 

Standard errors, of group-topic scores, 
180 ff. 

Steps. See Procedure 


Students, medical versus business, 86 ff.; 
of reading, recommendations concern- 
ing, 190, 193 

Studies, previous, 6 

Subjects: versus titles, xix; familiarity of 
subjects affects interest, xxili 

Subtopics, methods of selecting, 155 f. 


Summary of procedure in defining group 
interests, 121 


Tabulating returns, 114 ff. 

Teachers, interests of, 17, 89 ff. 

Teacher-training, use of data in, 33, 190 

Technical questions discussed, 148 ff., 
194 ff. 

Telephone operators, interests of, 19 f.; 
versus housewives, 8o9 ff. 


Tests of reliability, 175 ff., 198 
Thorndike, E. L., xviii, 6 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO READ ABOUT 


Time spent in reading, interests related to, 
102 ff. 

Topics: preferred by single groups, 15 ff.; 
interests of different groups in, 24 ff.; 
on which most books are said to circu- 
late, 46; socially important topics, 
57 £.; appealing to all groups 69 ff.; to 
all groups of same sex, 72 f.; preferred 
by college and by non-college men, 76; 
women, 78 f.; avoided by college men 
and women, 80f.; how selected for 
check-lists, 148 ff., 195; definiteness of 
topics determined, 156 ff., 195; how 
interesting to general reader, 169, 196. 
See also Subjects 


Tradesmen versus farmers, 86 f. 
Travel, group interests in, 54 


Uniformity of reading interests, 63 f., 
194. See also Differences in reading 
interests 


Universal interest, topics of, 70 f. 


Usefulness of the topic classification, 
162 ff., 196 


Validity; of ratings, 171 f.; of scoring 
method, 173 f., 197 

Variation, in group scores, of standard 
error, 182, 198. See also Correlation 
coefficients 


Vocational interests, 82 f.; success, group 
interests in, 30 
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